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PREFACE 


Some, if not many, of these essays and encounters owe their 
origin to a short assignment abroad. Then the habit was 
kept up. Whether travel broadens the mind or not, it stimu- 
lates it and, before one is aware, it becomes an inward 
journey, to the world of values, or such values as one dares to 
hope or admit. Is not when one is away from familiar land- 
marks that thought, sad, bitter, but alive at every point, 
eagerly turns homeward ? But in a world denuded of shared 
belief, where is home ? That is a question which a displaced 
generation, Kafka’s disinherited son, has to ask, if not answer. 
Everyone will have to do it in one’s own way, to open one’s 
•own oyster, as I have done, partly, mine. 

On re-reading these esvsays, written over a period of years, 
it seems to me that, quite unconsciously, and perhaps a little 
repetitively, they pursue a somewhat common theme : that, 
under the surface, men are alike, and, slightly more 
problematical, that life is holy. There is also, maybe, another 
unspelt article of faith : the longing to be whole or the heroic 
gesture and its possibility. But I hold no brief for any 
particular system, or the country where the encounter 
l>egan, or even for India, where I more or less belong. The 
united states to which, along with others, I look forward is 
not a matter of geography. It is an idea, the idea of unified 
man and unified society, to be found nowhere today, except in 
the dreams of the few. Our goal is fixed, perhaps, beyond 
all present maps, beyond the ken of our orbiting astronauts. 
To know that goal one will have, in the end, to go within. 
There is no other way On our ability to clarify and continue 
that common pursuit will depend the dignity and future of 
man. One way or the other we are all involved. To deny 
that would be to deny our humanity. 


V 



I am grateful to the management of The Hindustan 
Times, where most of the articles first appeared, especially to 
Mr. Ugger Sain, for so readily agreeing to provide a forum for 
a tyro. The glory of journalism lies in its transience, they 
say. Embalmed in a book, it is unreadable, quoth Virginia 
Woolf, and herself disproved it. But, then, today who is 
afraid of Virginia Woolf ? I am, but. . . . 
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A PASSAGE TO AMERICA 


To be hauled in nnd-soniestei' and in one’s middle years 
from the sequesteied shades of Sanliniketan to the noise 
<.nd glare of a, however small, mid-Weslern American 
university town — such is the stoiy fate had written for me. 
The final news of an unexpected appointment when it came, 
in July, found me in a fix. To go or not to go ? Old trees can- 
not be easily uprooted. I had long been a home-keeping lad. 
The glamour of vihujct too was long over. But in the end the 
native hue of resolution got sicklicd over with the pale cast of 
i cflection. In brief, I fell. And so here I am, in the Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, en route. Trying to look brave 
but really a bit bewildered ! 

Cars whiz by. All the time. An unending stream. 
More cars than men. And, oh boy, what cars ! Of all 
.‘■•hapes, sizes and colours. U pluribus unum. Now and 
then a sedate air-conditioned bus, with surprisingly few 
passengers, moves by in unhurried majesty. The buses run, 
I was later to learn, more out of habit than of necessity. It 
was the same with the railway. Excuse me, railroad. Tired 
business folk were returning home. Men in shirt sleeves, 
with that lacklustre look which not even the highest standard 
of living could hide. There are also a few young ladies 
moving about with an absorbed air. What were they doing ? 
Chanting the Holy Name or was it the plainest of facts, 
was it the mighty chewing gum ? Negroes dot the place, 
furtive, defiant, unwanted. And while I (I think) discreetly 
take in the scene my own shei-wani draws the glance of the 
curious, which I pretend to ignore. 

I try to recollect. I had left Bum Bum, when ? Yes, 
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two days back. A whole lot of nephews and nieces had 
crowded the car. They all hoped to come to America one 
day. I was their standard-bearer. A student had flown all 
the way from Shillong. A brother, himself in the last throes 
of a quixotic trip to Australia the next day, came in at the 
last moment and gave me all the advice I needed. The 
Customs were polite and suiprisingly quick. The plane was 
packed, but except for a loquacious Sardarji no one was 
inclined to talk. And when the air hostess chirped in her 
all too acquired Hindi, Knpakar dhiLinrapan mut kijiay, 
please do not smoke, it fell on whorled ears. One or two 
snored. At the back a child cried. It was the only human 
sound in the machine. A child crying in the night for light. 

The mobile cage opened it.s gate in Bombay at midnight. 
In the early dawn we touched Cairo. It was exciting to see 
real and rather menacing Egyptians serve tea and soft drinks 
at five in the morning. The lounge was littered with c^’rios 
One look at the price tag and all possessive instinct was 
cured at once. 

Another living curio, which we could not help seeing 
through the plate glass, was the vision of an affluent gent (no 
doubt about it) who had gone into a barber's shop at that 
early hour. So far as he was concerned, there was no crisis 
in civilization. As his ample cheeks were being lavishly 
and lovingly lathered I could not help admiring his aplomb. 
Ilis total unconcern with what was happening in and about 
hhn would have pleased Marcus Aurelius. 

But my meditations were cut short. We were in the 
air again. The next hop was at Rome. The sharp wind and 
the sunlight came as a real surprise, so like India in early 
winter. A knowing passenger — every plane contains one or 
two — sniffed the air and said, whether to us or to the air, it 
was not clear : “This is the weather I like.” We humbly 
agreed. 

Soon we took off for Paris. But the plane was running 
late and we were not allowed to go out, not even for the coffee 
break. So, farewell Fi-ance ! Bonjour Tristesse ! See you 
later. 
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It was mitlda}' when the plane touched London airport. 
Queen's English filled the air. As we were being cleared 
out we discovered an old Sindhi lady who had travelled witli 
us and now seemed apparently stranded. Outsiders were not 
allowed to come within the enclosure and she could not 
find her relative. The case looked w’orse Ixxuiuse she did 
not speak any English, But I admired her courage and 
quiet dignity. In the end we left her with an airport officer 
and took the bus to the city terminal at Victoria. It was * 
nonstop run through suburbia, at the end of which 1 was 
greeted by Iswannurti, who had flown down from O.vford to 
chaperon his old teacher through the City. My worries were 
at an end. 

“How was the journey, sir ?’’ 

“Excellent, and how are you ?’’ 

“Not bad, sir. Is this all your luggage ? Oh, it’s good to 
.see you, sir. Wish you would stay a little longer than just 
one day." 

Iswar was bubbling. lie had so much to say, what he 
had done and what he wished to do once he got back. For 
his return journey he had worked out a rather unconven- 
tional itinerary — through Rus.sia and the Middle East. (Did 
he get lost in Syria ? I wonder, for I haven’t heard from him 
for a long time. Where are you, I.swar ? ) 

From the terminal we drove to a friend’s house. It was 
a long way off and cost me a stilf pound. ’Fhe friend had left 
a message that he would be coming soon. “Soon," we soon 
found out, was an ela.stic, relative term and after some time 
we left for the City — mainly in search of food and .some 
sight.seeing by the way. An afternoon in London was all 
that I had but Iswar was detei-mined to pack more into it than 
any travel agency would dare to do. 

To a tired traveller — sad confession — food came first. 
Preferably Indian food. After a short run on the tube we 
walked from end to end oC a de.serted Regent Street ( it was a 
Sunday) till out of staid Anglo-Saxon respectability loomed 
the lotorious — the w'ord is not in the dictionary, if you are 
thinking of looking up — Veeraswami’s Restaurant. Rococo 
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was Ihe word If there was fake Orient anywhere on earth, 
It was, y(ju felt, here, it was here The clientele, I was not 
surprised, was mostly English, at least non-Jndian But we 
'e l:it^ Ml- turbaned nighne,->s told us that in his orotund 

iJcCLaiii 1 1 llldi 

VvT' letreatcd and b'unfl ourselve.-^ on the road again 
Aflci '.onif^ (luestioning we coulfl reach ‘‘Curry Corner” 
Again more' faiglishmen, and woniru than Indians, flow^- 
(•\ ( ], \''c held little time for ma>s obscrw.’’on and sat dowu'i to 
c. ki. tied goal) of rue, bimjal, aiul fingei ( unmeu i- 

^ mud have eaten how many, 1 forget) And the 

mu t’u <u f haeoU^gr'sd cuid ' Five shillings a cup Ro much 

for’ j.,!( 1 kjI nm 

c u jclracc'fl our .-.teps, where 

X’o’A st)!! on .1 pillar 

Nrl'on ‘.tvlit(‘'-i in aaaf.il;;.)) 

Ufj 1 1 !'•' 

'Si'and M'l' laUi^h v 'lat once 
lh(‘V wc'io 

in on(‘ coinui palc' l)o'\’s and girls wei distiibuting hand- 
lad' Ihe A n 1 1- U( !(m r Broti'st M<‘eting Among tiu' spoakc'i's 
nuaUioned w'as Beit rand Russell \\h' wane natural! v eager 
to hear, at least to oee him B>ut he was not tlieu' among 
the crowal on the platform So w ukomI on Td'C 
l';ml)ankment A blnal man was plaxiug en in ilo o ^’.,.d 
s\ mbol of the aitisi in an inditTerent so('ud\ 

Acios^ the budge we went up to th(‘ Royal fhe^tival Hall 
Codec over, w'c \ isitc'd Idirliament It wao < ])ut theisa 

roadsides st(X)d a mute Cromwagl Wdoimmmtei' 
Abiawa not tar awana lookcMi aged and. as e\('i’, im]:)re^si\ (' 

\\ (' turned to tlu' Boig’s Cd)rnc'r Our inv(U(aat(' old Indian 
^(niLsh'ijra mad(' it (|ui(e impi^ssihle for us to wadk (^\'er the 
giaves of the dcaul poets (But do poets (W'er die ‘H Tale 
CalU'ry and St Ikiiirs bec'koned from the distance The 
shadoavs w'cre lengthening and w'e mused by the Thames 
Since night life wais not w'hat w'o wmre looking for, we 
lahurned to our digs My London day — all too brief — wats 


over 
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The morning bus took us back to London airport. This 
time the luggage ga\'e some trouble The suitease was all 
right But not tlie liandiiag It eontained a few Ix^oks 
The-^e the lady at tne cu.'^toms tiid not like I was }H)htely 
informed that I would lia\ e to pay a pound eat'h for these It 

was no U'-c‘ pointnvg out that tlie Indian and. cvu her, the 

l.ondon Customs had allowed the-e to pas^ \\\^ got tliem 
w^ighc'd again Thi^ tune fate^ w ei e kindei and mam /a 
/ ( //< sfo/s- an > m bilund thimounUa rtdentcal Wd' weia' 

through 1 went in. while L\var stayed bi'hind BaUa. as 1 
\\<i^ eoine, U}) the plank. I looked hack 'Fluaa^ he wai> 
wa\ing. wa\ing ihil. what with tlu' huri\ and pushing m\ 
\w.\ up. 1 liad all bul M>iao(ien about him’ So nuK'h ha 
human nalUK' .\ 1 lo< ’,^('<1 back .d hm ('ag(a . alunmg 

-( 1 looll n »\' n,e(‘ I Nuddiad} till '-.id But what //e saw' was. 
h( ‘W (" , a -mile \o{ tho emit 

’ jourmy* a uiawiaittul Ml jet jouiau'ys .ua^ 
'loll Irndly h'el the \ ou an' mo\ing Tluae was ti'oublo 

.ibo.K I (>]’ mo M\ ti(K<i w a- lor \\ <ishington Ikil towards th(‘ 

(aid o‘ ill-' lom ne\ i iKa-diboui mloiaued na^ that tlu' plam^ 
woul(da’t go to Wki-himgon init to I’dacaaLlup angiort wdiu'h 
-el o (i both Wkmhmgton and IkdlimoK' This warn .i bit 
iMiii(a\ing Thing', got woi '(‘ w luai at l*da(aid.',hip airport no 
tiaaid tuiaual up a^ I had bi'en led to c‘Xp(‘(‘t Worse', a hot('l 
had bec'U fixe'd foi me. l)Ut — an unsolved mystci’y — th(^ 
a'ldia-. had nr'\'e]' Ix'eai gua'n to me' W'ashington is a line' 
(!i\' but not ilu' h' ! pi u-(> to gad lo 1 th(‘ first ('\a'ning you 
a:ii\e I tiK'd oiU' oi t\'vO place's, in vain In the e'nd 1 ga)t 
a loom in Dupont Dla/a. which co-.t me' ne'ai’ly Bs 70 for the' 
mehh- tav \ol ])ad L; )m im Ingh ba 1 1 ]( ane'nt I watelu'el 
the' mo\ mg page'ant foi some time Bait I waas tn-e'el, IiichI 
and -o. aft(‘r a liath and a gkiS' e>f milk, 1 wamt te) be'el 

Xe'xt morning "\he'n T re'pe)rte'el to my ^pe^nsears they we're 
ad \('\v 'Oirv anel .e e)n<‘e' g,i\e me' the.' liote'l aelflre''S Tt warn 
egiite near They also invitee! me tea a symposium ane], later, 
te) lunch in a cafeteria T coulel not help noticing that most 
(T the exe'cuti\(‘ |)0'.itie)ns ww'rc' being held by waamen All 
V ond('^ fullv wi-m ane^ thev ])ut you at your ease at once We 
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got on well. (The souvenirs I had brought from India proved 
useful aids. ) It was late in the evening when, by way of the 
White House and the Capitol, I returned to my hotel. 

I was leaving Washington the next evening. Someone 
had suggested a visit to the Indian Embassy. It was a 
*^must.’' A must is a must. And I went. There was a 
slightly d^mod^ Sikh sentiy trimming his locks at the gate. 
I passed by the phenomenon to the information desk where 
a young lady in magenta sari was busy paring her non- 
existing nails. She smiled sweetly and inquired whom or 
what I wanted. All very nice but all very unreal too, I felt. 
It was like being inside one of Edgar Allan Poe's stories. In 
the end I went to see Mr. X. Mr, X was very nice too. But 
oh, how sad he looked ! He had his car, his T. V., a fairly 
reasonable salary, not to mention the allowances, his family 
was with him. What ailed him, really ? It was difficult to 
say. When I asked him for a list of books on Indian culture 
he looked even sadder. Books ? Yes, just a few. Just as I 
had expected : Gandhiji, Prasad, Radhakrishnan, Nehru, etc. 
These were mostly for reference and couldn't be loaned. But 
there were films. These one could borrow. His voice was 
empty and I did not press. 

As I was coming down the stairs a rumpled, raucous 
laughter broke in from one of the side rooms. Soon the door 
opened and revealed the owner of the voice. An Indian 
demoiselle — of course in sari — ^was exchanging confidence 
with an American opposite number. With that knowing as- 
I-was-telling-you look which service in the embassy, and the 
I^N, entitles you to. Long live Independence. Bande 
Embassy Mataram. 

But avaunt melancholy ! My train was due in a couple 
of hours. My sxx)nsors had thoughtfully provided for a Pull- 
man, I was wondering what it would be like. In sober 
fact it turned out to be a very small enclosure — ''roomette" — 
with a built-in bed and, a refinement I would have been 
happier to do without, the w.c, straight in front of you. 
"When you drew out the bed at night it rested, that is you 
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rested, on the Object. You were sleeping on it. ... I slept 
veiy little. 

It was a lonely crowd in the night train. Each turned 
in the door once and turned once only, each in his prison 
thinking of the key, each confirmed a prison. The most im- 
portant events were changing trains and the meals. At last, 
after nearly 24 hours the train pulled in at Columbia, my 
journey's end. I was expecting to be met and looked out in 
search of an Indian face. Oh, there they were, not one, but 
many. What a relief ! I burst into native woodnote wild. 

I had reached. But had I arrived ? 

My classes would begin from tomoiTOw. Tomorrow and 
tomorow. 
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Once in a while university life can be too much with us. 
Learned lectures and attempts at witty conversation may 
become the easiest of habits, effective reality-killers. I was 
beginning to feel a little jaded. A change was what I 
needed. I had a day "off” and didn’t know what to do. 
Then something happened. 

At an Indian Cultural Association (neither Indian nor 
Cultural nor Association of course) meeting my dhoti and 
chadar were calculated to mark me out from the i*est of my 
when-at-Rome-do-as-the-Romans-do compatriots. The apparel 
oft proclaims the man. That I was the person responsible 
for certain courses in the university she had no difficulty in 
figuring out. Was I — ? Yes, I was. (But who was she?) 
She readily introduced herself. She was a friend of L — , one 
of my students. She herself taught in a school. Would I 
care to meet the schoolchildren some time when I was free ? 
Would I ? I would. 

Later when Mrs B— rang me up wanting to know if I 
would be willing to meet one of her classes I jumped at the 
offer. The voice sounded attractive, soft, gentle, and low. 
Perhaps it wasn’t wise or dignified to be so eager. I didn’t 
care. My own school, Santiniketan, had lots of children on 
the campus. Here, 1 had missed them from the beginning. 
I didn’t want to miss the chance. 

The day came. As J — drove me to the Jefferson (Jeff, 
for short) Junior High School, the snow lay thick on the 
ground. When we arrived Mrs B— was taking a class. A 
few minutes later when she came out (looking extraordina- 
rily like Jacqueline Kennedy) I felt reassured. I could 
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imagine how the children adored her. But when I suggested, 
rather gallantly, that I should be allowed to sit in one of 
her classes, she brushed it aside with light laughter. Prob- 
ably she suspected that I wouldn’t make one of the brightest 
pupils. Not very wrong either. My admiration for her didn’t 
suffer. 

Soon the fatal bell rang. The classes emptied and the 
corridor rang with merry squeals and excited exchanges. 
But at sight of me a strange hush fell on the whole group. 
They stopped short. Many looked at me, with dubious feel- 
ings, if not open .suspicion. Who was this man ? It was 
very critical company. I am critical, if nothing else, was 
written all over their furtive phiz. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
I said to myself. It wa.s all very lively — and unacademic. 
My '‘off’* day had iDegun well. I was enjoying myself. 

Another bell and the colourful critical crowd was safely 
steered into the class room. I followed obediently. Came 
the inevitable introduction. “Children, wo are very happy 
to have So-and-so with us today. We have been reading 
about India and how exciting that wo should now have some- 
one from India to talk to us. I am sure you will enjoy lis- 
tening to, etc.” 

Fifty pairs of eyes were fixed on me and I began looking 
for something under the collar It wasn’t there. The stare 
of students, as eveiy teacher knows, can be an ordeal. Some- 
times a look can kill To my surprise I found my auditors 
looking rather pleased, God knows why. The crisis was 
over. There was a little light in their eyes. It was the 
green light. I took the hint, coughed and went ahead. And 
when I had time to survey the miniature audience there was 
a lad who — if the family album may be trusted — looked ex- 
actly as I must have looked at his age. Made you feel rather 
odd. And, like me, there he was, in the back benches, at 
once grave and gay, if you know what I mean. Dear alter 
ego ! 

I felt more myself and went ahead with my speech. 
This, or something like this, is what I said. A little touching 
up — like a little make-up — is no sin. 
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am happy to be with you. Really so. Teaching college 
lads is of course fun. But you can have too much of it. And 
so, when Mrs B — ^wanted to know if I would be willing to 
meet you, I said yes. I don’t know if it was a wise thing to 
do. At any rate, I would be able to see you all. That is why 
I came. But, oh, I wish I hadn’t to speak ! But, you see,- 
Mrs B — wouldn’t have allowed me to come otherwise. So, 
dear children, lend me your ears, both your ears, for a while. 
(Here Mrs B — smiled. The boys and girls wondered what 
I was up to. So did I. This is not what I had intended to 
say.) 

''In my counti^^ (I went on) we are taught to love 
children. We are even asked to respect children. (Stare of 
disbelief.) You want to know why? Because you are our 
hopes, you are the future. In you we hope to see fulfilled 
our dreams, all that we wanted to be and could not be. But 
please don’t start feeling big because of what I have said. 
Children have their duties too. One of these is that they 
should always respect their elders. Three persons you must 
always obey, all your life : father, mother and teacher. I 
hope you do. (Do they ? I asked Mrs B — , sitting in a cor- 
ner. Ask them, she replied. A broad collective smile was 
all the answer I ever got.) 

"The place, or university, I come from is called Santi- 
niketan. (I wrote it on the board and instinctively the 
students took it down in their exercise books.) It means a 
place of peace. It certainly is a quiet place. I hope one day 
some of you will go there. You will be welcome, I can tell 
you that. One strange thing about this university is that we 
have a high school, even a junior high school, in the very 
heart of the university campus. You can well imagine how 
gay and noisy the whole place must be at all hours of the 
day. It does at times disturb our mbre serious studies, but 
we don’t mind, really. You see in a place like that learning 
is not a torture, but a pleasure. 

"Another thing, which might surprise you. Our classes 
are generally held in the open. Of course winter in India is 
far less severe than here. What do we teach our students ? 
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Nearly everything that is taught here. But there is one 
thing, above everything else, that we tell our children. We 
tell them that this world of ours belongs to Man and not to 
this or that nation. We are all men, and ought to share the 
good things of life together. It is not such a simple lesson, 
believe me. Few believe in this, fewer live up to it. Of 
course many talk of it, as I am talking now. 

"This is the time of life when you learn about things. 
And I wish you luck. I want you to learn all about your- 
self, your country, about other people, their land and their 
culture too. But what I would most like is that you should 
know and love this world in which we must live together or 
not live at all. You see, my dear friends, there really is no 
"other” people in the world, no “other" country. That is 
the big mistake. There is just one country and one people. 
This family is the Family of Man. This is what all the great 
I'^ligions and the great teachers have always said, often in 
vain. This is what the Indians have been taught from the 
earliest times and have come to believe. We believe that we 
belong to each other, that wo need each other. There is 
always trouble when this is forgotten and then you begin to 
hear of war, of rumours of war, of fall-out shelters and other 
’ horrors. All this is a great shame and defeat — for the spirit 
of Man. 

“Children fight. I know you do. But you are never as 
horrid as we grown-ups can be. Tell me, do you ever lead 
armies to destroy other ^Id, familiar ways of life ? I am sure 
the very thought never cro.sses your mind. And yet, it is 
sad to think, of such stuff is hi.story made. A shameful his- 
tory, on the whole. Let us begin a new chapter, a cleaner 
chapter, of more human history. 

“We in India have never believed in these man-made 
difference. Nor have we believed much in war as a means 
of solving difficulties. The world is one and war is inhuman. 
I don’t know if you have heard of Asoka. (Again I write 
the name on the board and the students do as before.) He 
w’as a king with a difference. He is the only king, king 
among kings, whom H. G. Wells thought of including in his 
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outline history of the world. And why ? Because he had 
the imagination to repent of his warlike ways and turn to the 
paths of peace. After he had won a big victory Asoka’s heart 
was saddened at all the dead and the wounded. He gave up 
his old ways and became a man of peace. Can you think of 
any modern politician doing that ? They would much rather 
destroy each other and the world than change their ways. 
Which is better ? 

“The One World to which we belong, or ought to belong, 
can never become real unless we get rid of these differences, 
and of war, which does no one any good. Little children 
understand all this. But, alas, not their parents, nor the 
hard-hearted politicians, dressed in their brief hour of autho- 
rity. Hitler would have been a better man if he had to baby- 
sit now and then. (Broad laughter here. Not all under- 
stand But ni.wcr mind. Do as others do.). Did not the Bible 
-ay, Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 

“India, the land I come from is both big and old. Though 
it is now unfortunately broken, it is still a big country. It is 
an old countiy and an old civilization, at least 4,000 years old, 
perhai)s more. But of course we don’t judge a people or a 
country by its age. Old men, you know, are not always the 
best of men. What tells us more about a nation is not so 
much its age but the things it has been trying to do, the 
things it has believed in, its ideas and its faith. It is that 
which really makes a nation. 

“Now, from the earliest periods of her history the 
thinkers, the wise men of India, the old Rishis (again the 
blackboard), have repeated the same lesson. It is a lesson 
of love and toleration. They hav^e, as you say in this coun- 
tiy, worked out a way of life. It is a way of life which we 
respect and try to follow Not veiy^ well, I am afraid, but we 
try. These teacheis and sages are our natural leaders, the 
teachers of an entire nation 

“To them we bow. You may have heard of one of them, 
Gautam Buddha. The young handsome prince Siddhartha 
had left his home in search of truth. And when he had found 
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it he taught men the way of friendliness and compassion for 
all creatures. He had a big heart. 

“Another well-known name today is that of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the man of peace. He gave us freedom without 
fighting, that is without violence. But there are many others 
— the type is still ali\e — kindly, modest men, for the most 
l)art leading obscure lives And what do they do ? They 
work and pray for the happiness of all men, and not for 
themselves, their families and their nations only. They are 
the salt of the earth They are India. A countiw is known 
by Its people and the people are known by their conduct. 
^Jdie ancient Indians behe\'ed strongly in human unity, more 
man thciL they wanted to know aiul .ser\ e God. Their 
children do the same. In the name of that ideal, of One 
World and One God, of service to God and humanity, 1 bring 
I > you the greetings from the children ol my country and 
my school. 

“We all look forwtird to the day when the Selfish Giant 
will be ashamed of himself and open wide the gates of his 
garden — for the children of the w'orld to walk in and start 
]>laying the eternal game As one of our wisest men has 
.-aid : “What is God after cdl An eternal cliild playing an 
eternal game in an eteinal garden When I think of those 
who w’ill come after — or survive me — I feel as if I were 
taking part in the pr('])arations for a fea.st, the joys of which 
I shall not share” We all look foiwvard to the flay w'hen the 
world wall become what it w'as intended to become, a garden 
of God. We wdio arc^ old may not live to s.ee that day. But 
it is good to know that it is coming. Then even death would 
not be siK'h a bad thing, you know^ God bless you all 
Remember, no men are strangers, no countries foreign.” 

As J — drove me back to my old room in the university it 
all seemed cold, cheerless I felt dreadfully w^eak. What had 
happened in the meantime If someone had a.sked me what 
I had been doing during the last half hour or so, I would pro- 
bably have said, Words, w^orfls, words. 


Dag Hammarskjold. 
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Children are a great solace. But they can drain you too. 
It was folly to be wise. In any case, why did I darken their 
afternoon with my own dreary thoughts ? Their shining 
schoolboy faces haunted me. Come again, they had said. 
Yes, I would go again and tell them something more pleasant 
next time. But would there be time ? I wonder. 



MEET AN (UN-) AMERICAN POET 

His room, or cubicle, lay just by my side. I had seen him flit 
by, a presence and a mystery. Something wraithlike, the 
wispy hair, the wrinkles, the quick movement, but above all 
the eyes ! Something lurked behind those eyes. He had, 
you felt, been present at some bridal of day and night, dared 
to peep before his time upon the secret doings of divinity. 

Colleagues spoke of him with a hush and a whimper, the 
attitude was fairly divided between deference and despair. 
On my rare visits downtown I had seen his photograph on 
the outside of gramophone discs reading his own poetry. 
That explained. He was “the poet in residence." (Yes, dear 
reader, there is such a thing in American universities.) I 
myself came from a poet’s school, Santiniketan. To wish to 
know more about him was the simplest noblesse oblige. 

The chance .soon came. There was an announcement 
that he was going to give a talk on Indian Mysticism. On 
inquiiy I came to know that Indian meant Red Indian. 
Curiouser and curiouser. I wag further told that he was one 
of the few white members of the Indian Brotherhood, that he 
had lived with them and been accepted as one of them which 
is more than what Gaugain or Lawrence had ever done. 

The next day as we happened to cross each other on the 
staircase I told him how eagerly I was looking forward to his 
talk. He turned round, gave me a warm handshake and said 
he was delighted to meet an Indian. He had known Tagore 
and, one of the few, actually read him. His own attitude 
to life was more Vedantic than anything else, he told me. 

After a while, among other things, he asked me how I 
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was feeling about America. As I hesitated for a brief 
second, he came close to me and whispered : “I know 
exactly how you feel. Man without mysticism is a monster. 
Don’t you think so ?” Before I could say anything, he had 
gone. As I mounted up the stair the music of that Zenlike 
thrust I bore long after it was heard no more. 

That was how I first met Dr. Neihardt. Since then we 
have met often. Each meeting has brought us closer. 

As it happened a few days after Dr. Neihardt was giving 
a recital of his poems at the Writers’ Forum. It was late in 
the cold evening when a few of us met in the Arts and 
Science Buildings. Things brightened up a bit When 
Dr. Neihardt walked in. The brief introduction over, he took 
(he chair, that is he preferred to speak sitting. (When you 
are eighty you are, I suppose, entitled to do that, talking to 
students who might be your grandchildren.) 

He spoke of his early days by the Solomon river, of the 
pioneering spirit, his association with the Indians, and how 
he had once wanted to write on the French Revolution (“in 
youth we are all revolutionary”) and ended up by writing 
A Cycle of the West, an epic on American history. 

This evening he would read only a few lyrics. Most 
young poets perpetrate spring poems, he added wryly. In 
his own day he too had done a few. Not bad, considering the 
age. (“Hate to tell you how far back. About half a century, 
some of these.”) 

He had once received an urgent telegram from an editor 
asking him to send an Easter poem. But, he had told his 
wife, he had no Easter poem in his system. The good lady 
had asked him to wait for the night instead of sending a 
refusal rightaway. Then something happened. During the 
night he dreamt that he was in a dark room full of poets 
reading their own poems on Easter. Only no one would 
allow the other to finish ! However when, next morning, he 
sat down to a frugal breakfast the poem ‘came’. When he 
showed it^to his wife she, a shrewd judge, said it was the 
best thing he had done. 
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Once more the northbound wonder 
Brings back the goose and crane. 

Prophetic Songs of Thunder, 

Apostles of the Rain. 

In many a battling river 
The broken gorges boom. 

Behold the ^Tighty Giver 
Emerges from the tomb ! 

Now robins chant the story 

Of how the wintry sward 
Is litten with the glory 
Of the Angel of the Lord. 

HJs countenance is lightning 
And still his robe la snow. 

As when the dawn was bright'nlng 
Two thousand years ago. 

O who can be a stranger 

To what has come to pass ? 

The pity of the Manger 
Is mighty In the grass — 

Undaunted by Decembers 
The sap is faithful yet. 

The giving Earth remembers 

And only men forget. 

• “I can saj'- I like it,” said Dr. Neihardt, “because 1 didn’t 
write it. When it is good I don’t claim it at all. I have just 
been faithful. As a child, my mother tells me, I never cried. 
But when this poem came I shivered, I cried. I could not 
finish it. But when it was over I wrote ‘Thanks’. Today 
they will no doubt explain all this. Psychology — good word.* 
Nonsense !” 

After a pause, he added : “Love and Pity are the 
greatest theme. They come back, in spring.” 

Not everybody thought .so. In fact, someone had asked 
him : What makes you think so ? We'll, many things, the 
poet had answered. But take this : treat an animal, before 
it has learnt to fear, with a little kindness. It overflows 

• See "My friend, the Popular Psychologist, Is certain of bis diagnosis. 
And he has understood nothing, nothing”. Dag Hammarskjold Markinga. 
p. 73. ' 
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with love. Wherefrom does it get that do you think ? 
Dr. Neihardt had raised his voice just a little. It was a piece 
of flashing annoyance which made the question living and, 
for the moment, unanswerable. 

He would read another, April Theology. 'At was pretty 
pagan and some people got wild with it. It was a magical 
morning when I wrote it. Things sang.’' And, almost in a 
whisper, almost to himself, he said : ‘‘Modern poets don’t 
know that poetry is song. Some know. They will one 
day.” Then he stalled to read the poem and how it leapt 
into life ! As he read it, it sounded more like a hymn than 
a poem : 


Oh to be breathing and hearing 
and feeling and seeing ! 

Oh the ineffably glorious privilege 
of being ’ 

All of the world’s lov^cly girlhood, 

unfleshed and made 
spirit 

Broods out in the sunlight this 
morning — I see it, I hear it ! 

So read me no text, O my 
brothers, and preach me no 
creeds : 

I am busy beholding the glory 
of God in his deeds ! 

Out here where the world-love 
Is flowing, unfettered, un- 
priced. 

I feel the depth of the man-soul 
and girl-heart of Christ ! 

Mid this riot of pink and white 
flame in this miracle weather. 

Soul to soul, merged in one; God 
and I dream the vast dream 
together. 

We are one in the doing of 
things that are done to be ; 

I am part of my God as a rain-drop 
is part of the sea ! 
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He then turned to a lyric sequence celebrating the 
mystery of birth, the birth of his eldest daughter. This 
interested me, for a few days before I had permitted myself 
the sage observation that the Orientals seemed to have the 
secret of the SA^mbolic imagination which the moderns, as a 
rule, lack. Also, elsewhere, I had said that Mystery was 
perhaps the ultimate value in Tagore's jxietry. So I was 
eager to hear the series (a little like Sarojini Naidu, I 
tiiought, after I had heard it). 


Soon shall you roino os the 
dawn from the dumb abysm 
of night. 

Traveller birthward, Hastener 
earthward out of the gloom ' 

Soon shall you rest on a soft 

white breast from the measureless 
midworld flight : 

Waken in fear at the miracle, 
light, in the pain-hushed 
room. 

Who .shall unravel your tangle 
of travel uncuitain your 
history 7 

Latent in juices the April sun 
loosens from capture. 

Have you not blown in the lily 
and grown in the weed . . 

For ancient and new, you are 
flame, you are dust, you aro 
spirit and dew, 

Swirled into flesh, and the winds 
of the world are your breath ! 

The song of a thru.sh in the hush 
of the dawn is not younger 
than you- 

And yet you are older than 
death ! 

There was something more than poetic fancy in all this, 
there was in it a note of cosmic wonder, a note which today 
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the poet’s tongue has almost forgotten or lost the secret. 
“But when the baby came,” continued the poet turned father, 
“I wanted a g(Kxl gilt for it I wanted to give it an awareness 
of the bf r that men have thought and felt” That is how 
iitiUage came to be written : 

Oh, thore uiu a sordid 

clan, 

Wath prido in gaud and faith 
in gold 

\'v'ho the sacred soul of 

Mian 

f'Va hat his hands have sold 
And these shall deem thee 
huriblv hied 

They shall not hear, they shall 
not see 

The kings among the lordly 

d-' ul 

\V) o vsulk and talk with thee ’ 

With Eld thy chain of days ib 
one 

The seas arci still Homeric seas , 

'I’Ik' sky shall glow with 
TMndar's sun 
The stars of Socrates ’ 

The glory of the search of God 
Be thine in life and death ’ 

The torch my fathers gave In 
trust. 

Thy father gives to thee ’ 

lie was ft'cling reminiscent and spoke how' one of his 
pritmis, Li't Me Lire Out M ij Years, had sustained some of his 
readers for* yeais It was a young man’s ])oem, he said. lie 
no longer felt the sanu' wav about death It w’as no longer 
a “grisly Thing ’ And he read it • 

I^t me h\«' out mv years in 
heat of blootl ’ 

Bet me die drunken with the 
dreamer’s wine ’ 

L»et me not see this soul-house 
bu\\l of mwd 

Go toppling to the dust— a 
vacant shrine ! 
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Let me go quickly like a candle 
light 

Snuffed out just at the heyday 
of its glow ' 

Give me hieh noon and let it 
then be night ’ 

Thus would I go 

And grant me, when 1 f.iee th« 
grisly Thing, 

One haughtv erv to pierce the 
gray Perliap-. ' 

Let me bo as a tune-sw'opt 
riddlestring 

That feels the Maslei Mtdody 
and snap'^ 


And thorn it snapped Me had stopped. It tCK)k a few 
seconds to break the s]:k?11, the “high noon” that he had 
brougiit into the cold cadi Then young, eager \'oices fluted 
compliments, a gentle rain of praise and thanksgiving 
Disc‘o\'C‘i’ing me in tlu' ciowd he threw a (iiiestion : How did 
you like it It was like a ritual, 1 .said, honestly 

Then wc^ w'ent upstairs for coffee, and talkeci about haiku 
(which along with Zen seems to be a ('raze), Ix^auty, poetry, 
te(hni({ue and twenty other things Later when 1 got him 
alone I asked him a ft'w questions to which he replied readily. 

“What do you think ol our modern poets ?” I a.sked 

him 

“I am disappointed with their lack of song, of ecstatic 
vision, and 1 ciuestion much of what they call modern.” 

“\\Tat do you think [xietiy is really trying to do ?” 

“Poetry is a nu'diis of communicating experiences of a 
spiritual and aesthetic nature from a higher level of consci- 
ousness than what most people normally live in,” he 
an.swered 

“Is heroism outUK^dcnl ?” 

“When you put men to the test, they will be heroic. 
The human spirit is heroic You put it to the test and you 
will see You bet The human spirit transcends the body. 
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You know what Crazy Horse said when he went to battle : 
It is a good day to die 

you had one boon to ask, what would you ask ?” 

'Td have to think. For myself I would perhaps not ask 
anything. It is no good, in the last analysis.” (Then he put 
the same question to me. ‘T would like to share the game,” 
I said. ”Well, I have done that long enough”, he replied 
with a smile, “Willing to go too.” Which brought me to my 
last question.) 

“Dr. Neihardt, if and when you go to India what are 
you expecting to do there?” 

“I want to meet some of the yogis and swamis. I shall 
be friendly with them, and sit at their feet in humility and 
understanding.” 

He sure will be welcome. As one of the tribe. 
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It will be seen that by the term “poetic values” I refer to 
something more important than a literary form. Most of the 
things I have to say on the subject have been said, in some 
form or another, at some time or the other. But, so far as 
I know, they have not been said together and related for the 
present purpose. The view I take of the human conscious- 
ness is as old as the Upanishads and as new as modern 
ps7chology. Were it merely old I would not have taken it. 

Perhaps most people today would regard any discussion 
of reality as a waste of time. But our conception of value 
by which we live, must grow out of our genuine belief as to 
what is real. Hence a certain discussion of principles, into 
oft forgotten facts, will be necessary and unavoidable. 

Let me begin with a fact of everyday experience. 
Everyone has heard the phra.se, “Well, there’s more truth 
than poetry in that”. 1 myself have heard it used in the 
lower as well as .some of the higher and more frosty 
social and intellectual latitudes, and i propo.se to examine 
this particular stop-gap for intellectual vacuity by way of 
approach to my theme. The general mind, untroubled by 
the difficulties of definition, means by truth of course com- 
mon sense. The extreme devotees of such truth arc likely 
to be loud in the praise of their own practicality. You can- 
not fool them, for they know their world. The five .senses 
are infallible and money-getting (another fact) assumes the 
characteristics of fanatical religious passion. But as we can 
see the prevailing p.sychosis as to the supreme importance of 

Adapted from a book, with the same title, by John Neihardt. 
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material things is of recent origin. No well>develop>ecl reli- 
gious passion lacks for long the sanction of authority. In 
this case the sanction of an infallible authority has been 
furnished, by physical science. Or so it used to be thought. 

It is at this point that our catch phrase, “more truth 
than poetry”, really begins to trouble us unpractical people 
who believe in poetic values. For, says common sense, 
science has found no held of reality to which we may relate 
our so-called values. We devotees of the poetic are in a sad 
IX)sition indeed. Physical science has searched the cosmos, 
and has not found the trace of .soul anywhere. And though 
some poets manage to compromise, entertain or mystify, and 
have even bank balances, this is not what we means, and what 
we arc after, when we talk of poetic values. We do not 
want poetry as a rcdlity-killcr It is not less reality that we 
want, but more. We insist that our values are as real as any 
other, and they must be regarded as ac tually integral in any 
sane scheme of human life, for reasons that will appear 

Thus we arouse an old antagonism. So deeply is it 
rcxited in human nature that it has divided our world 
geographically into temperamental hemispheres, and “East is 
East and W'est is W'est, and never the twain shall meet”. A 
number of years aeo a Hindu Brahmin spent a night and 
day with me We did not meet as strangers and easily 
wrestled into the small hours, hc‘ taking the Oriental .subjec- 
tive view of the world and I, for the sake of argument, the 
Occidental, the objective view as we like to think of it But 
I am convinced I was wrong, and that mine was no more 
than a [latriotic defence' 

But, I think, the livable truth has probably escaped both 
of us. Poetic values must qualify for existence and respect 
in a crude, empirical world. If it cannot be shown that they 
are real \adues in the world of .struggling men. then they may 
be values for archangels, but nc^t for us Neither extreme 
materialism nor extreme idealism will serve oui' purpose 
Somewhere there mii.st be a region where a practical synthetic 
realism is possible. This is what we must find out. 

What I think we need to take from the East is its idea. 
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that is experience of various stages or stations of conscious- 
ness : the waking, the dreani state, and the state of deep 
sleep. There is also a fourth (tuny a) but we cannot con- 
sider it, since there is nothing in our experience to which it 
corresponds. 

Oder this idealistic doctrine to a matter-of-fact Westerner, 
and he will demolish it with laughter, for he knows well 
what things are real, he does I cannot but sympathise with 
the strictly common-sense man. But 1 also agree with my 
Brahmin friend that to regard it as the whole is tmly an 
illusion I cannot ho\ve\ er go the whole way with him — 
towards the Absolute — so far from the dear prejudice that is 
our home. Frankly, w'e cannot begin with an infinite or an 
absolute conception ; there just is nothing in our experience 
to correspond to infinity In fact, we have not gone far with 
finite understanding yet, considering the fact that we don’t 
know how to live decently with each other 

We must therefore begin waih what we can agree to call 
known and here modern psychology comes to our aid. We 
Occidentals habitually act u])on the unconsulcM’cd conviction 
that there is only one valid slate — the ordinary waking state. 
But who does not know that our world is very largely sub- 
jecti\^e ? Who has not fell a familiar landscape go strange, 
though cveiy hill and tree and valley remained the same as 
of old The pain of loss may c'hange the very look of one’s 
borne, until the once friendly lilac bush on the lawn becomes 
a stranger. For we realize things through our sense of rela- 
tions, and a change of con.sciousness is a shifting of the focus 
of attention 

The fact of cvpansivo or subliminal consciousneSvS haa 
been in\Tstigated and esUibhshed in different ways, by 
Myers, .lames, Freud, dung and others, and (‘orresponds to 
the essential Vedantic concei:)tion. All the world that we 
know or can know is to be known through our consciousness 
of relations Since human con.sciousness is expansive, we 
may be certain that a single state cannot include all humanly 
knowablc relations, that the wider the range of relations we 
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know, the larger shall be our effective world. The synthetic 
view would be the thing to strive for. 

We may now apply the fact of expansive consciousness 
to physical science, which is the prevailing dogma and the 
method by which relations of the common-sense waking state 
are apprehended to the exclusion of all other possible rela- 
tions. The attitude is old but as scientific materialism it is 
the theory that the universe could be explained in terms of 
matter and motion. Anything not physical would not be 
real, and the term physical meant the substance of the 
common-sense world as known to the waking state. 

Science would be wholly objective in its method. But 
was such a thing ever possible ? Por the process by which 
sense perception becomes idea is still a mystery. But science 
has to begin somewhere and so it did. It needed one fact 
upon which it — and all ol.'^e — ‘^‘ould depend Matter in motion 
was that fact. 

And it remains tr'ue that for the state in which men. as 
mere animals, beget and are born, eat, drink, toil and die this 
system of relations i.s a(^tual, and the penalty of denial is not 
to Ixi denied. The error of the dogmatic materialist lies in 
the assumption of a single, unsbifting focus of attention, a 
single constant state of awareness, limited to that one set of 
lelations with which animal existence is concerned. 

But how are we to explain its success ? “The real,’' said 
Planck, “is that which can be measured ” Science described 
the appearances, greatly extended their range within the 
limits of the e.xc usi\a' view, sought for I'elations between 
them and for principles of recurrence whereby other 
appearan(*es might be predicted. And this being done with 
stiict rcfei ence (('> one .''tatc, the one focus of attention to 
which such apt)earances belonged, it is easy to see why the 
theoiy triumphed a did The fact that it worked does not, 
however, proved (hat lln^ conception was universally correct, 
as the scientists kno\e But no thinker will be sorry for the 
Aict that triumph it did. Por the state of our animal activity 
was in a sorry me^’< indeed Men were profoundly impressed 
b^ the young giant and liis mii*acle-working piower. Nature 
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is tamed, or so we think. We can talk to each other 
across seas and continents, but the gabble of a goose will 
travel as rapidly as the syllables of a seer. It is altogether 
possible to live the ethical life of a swine while enjoying all 
the vaunted blessings of materialistic science. We know 
this is true because it is being done on a vast scale with 
conspicuous success. Science having failed to discern the 
soul the body is all. (But, thanks to a barbaric social system, 
there is a periodic disposal of human bodies by strictly 
scientific methods. ) Because of its apparent triumph, what 
science has not proved is widely taken to be false or doubtful. 
As theory follows theoiy each hypothesis is treated like a 
new revelation, such is the hypnosis of infallible authority. 
This blind faith in a single way of thinking that automatically 
limits reality to the sensible plane, operates to reassure the 
brute instincts and tends to limit the whole scale of recog- 
ni5:ed values to the economic realm. It is fortunately true 
that there is a vast amount of haphazard kindliness in the 
world, for without it as a mitigating circumstance we could 
not live at all. ]3ut all the kindliness in the world is 
practically futile so long as it operates within, and in keeping 
with, the prevailing view of life. 

I am merely insLsting on the obvious, on the fact of our 
(onfincment into a single focus of attention and the fact of 
an ascending scale of couvseiousness. If the fact were given 
any practical significance, it would not be considered possible 
to educate a human being on one level only — and more and 
more just that is being done. Our institutions, to which we 
once looked for leadership on the higher levels, now seem all 
but powerless to help For the great hypnosis grips them too. 
“Make us more efficient,’' cry the barbaric horde of students, 
'‘that we may hope to glut ourselves on the rich troughs of 
the world”. It is a jyitiful cry. It is a common thing 
nowadays to hear of the cash value of “an education”. I 
I'lave met many teacliers in many schools and colleges who 
seemed to be worried about it. A great deal of adverse 
criticism is being heaped upon our schools. What the critics 
.should do is to attack the materialistic psychosis of society. 
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Meanwhile it is possible for the superior student to 
<juestion as to whether or not a life spent in getting a living 
is worth a single pang of longing. 

Seriously, we must consider a change of attitude. Some 
idea of such a transformation may be given by citing the 
similar example of the changing cube. The synthetic realist 
will see the cube living in all its relations. 

How is the movement to be started in the direction of 
such a social conception ? By thinking about it first. 
Certainly not by pa.ssing laws. Perhaps we may have to wait 
for economic processes to reach that point of negation and 
-consequent catastrophe which seems inevitable in our 
fragmentaiy conception of Man. Perhaps there is hope in 
the fact that many grow weary of the establishment. But 
thi5^ is something more than a matter of scholarship or 
sophistication ; for a man might have a systematic know- 
ledge of all value-forms without vitalising any but those* of 
the lower range. It is also a fact that learning displays a 
strong tendency to be negative. Mere scholarship will 
not do. 

Perhaps the most compelling hope, when we come to 
think of it, is to be found in the present trend of scientific 
theoiy. Already the scientific materialist has been able to 
establish a wave-like motion of light as a working concep- 
tion, The idea of motion in nothing has been approached, 
whereas in the past motion in matter was the prime 
essential. Hence a something called ether was invented. 
So* long as there was matter to cling to, it was possible to 
ignore all phenomenon that could not, apparently, be 
described as physical in any accepted sense. Orthodox 
science has done that and is still doing it. It has clung to 
its original negative assumption, refusing to consider all 
phenomena apparently related to the mystery of human 
personality, limiting its psychology to pure mechanism, and 
even seeking the origin of mind in muscular reactions. 

There are two generally accepted directions in which 
fhe fleeting shadow of truth may be pursued across the plane 
of awareness which is concerned with our ordinary world of 
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animal existence — towards the very, very large and towards 
the very, very small. Proceeding in the direction of the 
inconceivably small science has arrived, unexpectedly, at a 
new conception of the atom, which turns out to be a form of 
motion. Matter has disappeared and motion remains. 
Motion in what ? Ether, universal ether, say Thompson and 
Russell. Surely this is getting rather far from common 
sense. In the end, it seems, the unknown is fundamental 
after all. 

But science has also proceeded in the direction of the 
inconceivably large, and has come by logical experiment to 
the principle of relativity. The traditional conceptions of 
space and time are not, and what we have of the materialistic 
universe is merely an electro-magnetic field in a vacuum. 
We must be careful not to picture it as matter, warns an 
expert, Schlick, and he should know. As a result the state of 
urfeertainty and even irrationality' is in the air. As 
Eddington said : “A real law of nature is likely to stand out 
by the fact that it appears to us irrational, since in that case 
it is less likely that we have invented it to satisfy our 
intellectual taste." Surely science has travelled far from 
common sense. 

If it be true that the human consciousness is expansive 
— and this is hardly to be doubted so long as seers and dolts 
exist together — then it is necessary to infer that the wider 
state will include the more. Does it not seem that truly a 
very different order of ideas is needed ? So, why not explore 
human personality and get acquainted with the Knower ? 
Should not science, at an advanced state, become the science 
of human personality ? and the rest of specialised knowledge 
take a back seat, to be ordered by the higher and central 
intelligence ? And what could be the justification of seek- 
ing to know at all ? Nothing but the exploration of human 
consciousness. Somehow our salvation is within us. There 
is hope for poetry still. 

By its very technique, suitably altered, and authority on 
the lower level science might yet revolutionize the whole life 
of man, the science of man, which alone can justify our 
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pr(.*sencL* in the vvorlcl in the (lirxx:tion of higher values The 
( i^-iKe uoLilrl aul’ely h * more than {>^yc holog}', as we use the 
Aoth, Inr- Its pin p(j^,e would be to enlarge the world 
'jinnitativ (*ly a- vv'ell a^ (juantitati\ ely The gap is rei)rcsented 
!,y i1k‘ ]jr“(\--ent state oj (>h\>ue'> and jiwehology A solution 
<1 till-, jjioblern would not pel hap-> gn e us an ultimate 
M>n( cplmn of tiie iiniv ( i hiil uoiild tisid to es-5tal)]is}i the 
anbioken rcTitionship bcLuec*n th(‘ (ham ol Being 

It 1 , not to hc' a-- ->iiin(‘( i ilsif anyone tan prediet just 
what tlie ne\\' seuar will find, but c'noiigh i^ known, to 
lustily the bi^lich that lti(‘ old hop(‘I(‘->-]\ limiting notion^ wall 
b(‘ destioyi'd and with tlaan '^oonia' or l-itc-r, will go thi‘ 
hideous supers! it ion t list we ( (hi mati'l la 1mm and Its < ol ollaiw 
iiidi\ idu.dmm dhien will be th(‘ timc' lor pocSiy 

lias seicuK (' in it ^ laithei re,ieh(\s eiO'^wsi the boundaric'- 
ol <u't I guvc‘ you <111 (‘\ain[>l(‘ Iwuie\' wiui’sc'lf in a fore.'^t, 
as a w'oodehopp('r Suddiail}, il you ai(^ a e(a1ain sort ot‘a 
p(‘tM)n, th(‘ trx'(' I idt N awa\ Whth a tiUK'kms seime, in 
which till' \ovv id(auit\ of tlu' w'ood(‘ho]>])er lo^t, you 
m<i\ lei'l th(‘ (‘(otjpc u))w<ud nick of rc'^uiaas pul lip* thrcaigh 
th(' bol(‘ and biMiieh and tuna almost as thougli th(' body o^ 
the tiee W('M‘ you! own You ha\(‘ k‘ll the largm laTitioim 
and log \ours{‘]l m tluan \nd it is not onlv wlnai in 
<onla(! with what wo e.dl n.itUK' that ^U( h a A\ilt eliangc 
ma\ oeeui It inaN h.appmi <mywh(a'e, in eiowded .stix^^'t', 
Ih'i(‘ too th(' ^('n.-^c' ol io\(^ and lo-s of sc'lf ni<i\' oeeiu' It is 
llu' eubc' tinning insuk* out. it m tin* ssicmtilK mood p<issing 
\\ it hou t a sh(K-k i nP > 1 h(‘ | h)' a h 

1 ha\(' i(Md ol tlu'so uUra-modern seientitic tluaaaim in 
no (arj)ine spirit Shcuild wo not ratlua’ ispoKs^ to balKwe 
tint th(‘ old notion o; anlsgomun is an il'immn and that both 
tlu' scaiMUilie and thi' i)oi'(ie belong to one flowing eirek* of 
hinmni u'alit\ ’ \nd it turn b(‘ ja)(ar\, what is (h(an(‘ 
but tiu" .UK ii'ut longing to know — alw’a\'-^ ing an infinite 

jouriuw' and ab\a\^ i*etuinnie upon it^ih' ' 
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It must ha\'o beer nv)KMl that in tlu' wca d pevstrv 1 

could noL ha\ c been liunkine ot that })aitu‘ular liteKU_\ foi in 
\\ liR'Ii \\ c' osdinai'ilx c'oiUia^i \\ nil })i(ra‘ 1 lu' definition of 

pe-etiA’ mm! ])a i ! a »’.ce ' t h, the loui arts, scailptuite 

jjainting. poeti*\’ and mu-ic . >miipun\‘ i> that, one which sc'cins 
to lexi'-t wliolK in the eoiuim )ii- -cu-'C \sc.:ld In ])aintinrt oiu' ol 
t he ( i 1 iiH 'ii'-'ion - ol t la ' i oi iiiia e ' ai (' \\ o: lii lo.'d Only 
and bieadth leimnn Poet o (eiumt O' said te> havt‘ catliei 
h'uytli or ])ieadl]^ tosl’^ ^ h in^^ .at inu^l be larycdy- 

])C‘1k'\ e, sav tlie ])C'he\ ^ i - in e- )nmi!'n nai a' No w oiuha- soiiK' 

of tile ])()('t^, ini{)l act 11 a i lai\('d to (l(Mth 

(lie ('liKial ac-t ni't i( r no tlu' iiutilaa, looks at poLdi*\o 
Uih. . ih). u i m> e\ liic ///.a/ .aid tu at -mt ,i m hildidi history 
And wIk'h (he iiteia’^ eiilK tt'lK him that ‘dloiner is a ])oet 
i;-,i ,0' are -, ah iai(' and <dl moods 'W) th(' (irc'eks his eines 
wcit' noi onl\ tin* ix'd ol iom<me('->, th('\ ucm'c' also Ihcar 

tphic' id' 1 th(' o'l ond-. lyhted imai”, Ik' is unimi)ress('d 
Sur(‘ls thc-e poc't- and lo\ ei ol poc't i \ au' soiiudinu's out ol 

A]> ^ n C' tin- a vdi.it h(' tiiinl. ihad to i)(‘ out of it Wliat 

lie fec'le tru('. a-^ we sludl sec' but lor I'c'asons unknown to 
t he 1)10 ( Imr 

Wh' now eomc' to music, tlu^ last in our scale ol tirls 
Wh.ll m it^ --aiiic'ct maltc'r" Or e.ai il bc' that musK' has no 
(ontc’nt tliat m d('mribabl{' in tc'rms, of tlu' I'eal Sincc^ it is 
.cK'nthic to ])elie\e onl\ in a w'orld m<id(‘ wholly of such stuff 
a- leans .md Ooi d cai.'- arc' made' of, and supc'i’st it ions to 
bc'lK'\c' in an\' otlic'r sort of W'oi Id, it looks a.s thonjJth th(‘ 
t.etda ; inicht 1 h- (om})all('d to ]).at eom]).any with nuisic', 
thonyh lic' load ]o\ed il onc(‘, and liiouyht a ])honogra})h loo 
\ow' if w(' ‘dTould .ak th(' hiitchc'r whv hc' hk(a musK', h(‘ 
\\r)utd ]'a)])a] ]\ find hinmelf at a loss to ,eh\’e an answc'r l>ut 
h \v diould a-k “Doe- it someliow' sc'C'in to lift you out of 
\oino'ir‘'“ li(' w'onld ])C'rh<a]).- .lyrc'C' tied it setanc'd to do 
tliat And ika a true of ah oui aedhc'tic c'x pei'ieiK'cy 
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<ni(i /t.ay Le • . I- wool ol our iirahmin iricnd, to 

tir; nira'^Miiu oi ;ii‘ . i/uf'op 'aiUi ihc‘ in the higher 

ao.-Lhc'tr i* m hiings a >en->i_‘ ot freedom and 

II ndc rst a nd iny, t . lau*!, and ^iial -adiiL^s which we 
call beauty 

''Fhough we lia\(‘ aiianged the arts in a kind of Inerarclni- 
cal yw^li'in ol materiality .ind mnnalta laiity . in all these arts 
w(‘ are neither goiigt noi down W'hat w'c are really doing 
IS mov'in;^ awaiy Avv<iy from whiat and how^ This brings 
ns to vv hat we shall ( cdl th*' ei native di-eam 

hdie [)hias(‘ “(T'eativa* dr ('and’ ^('(‘in^ to involve a damag- 
mg admission 'This o diK‘ to our absoi ption wath th(^ 
^tandal diz(‘d walang (oiKt'piion ot lh(' woiM Idit no one, 

afti'r a little thought, will (ontend tlrit w'c .a e awaie of all 

dial (wests Th(' \ er \ idiM of cm lue< 1 1 1; )n im[-ii('s the (W^^an- 
sion of eons( lom nes'. to iiu hide a laigas' i epi e-entation ot 
lh(' w'orld '’ri’iat n. it is possibh^ to lx* aware ol moi’e'; rela- 
tions, and to \)c aw.ai^ in dilft rsait way- ign long as wc 
ai(‘ num, and not aietnmgeb, tlu‘ valuhtv ol aav' umiaual 
slat(‘ ol eonscioiisn.'ss must b(‘ judgcsl \>v the po^-ahh' etfevt 
ol its all(‘g('d valtie^; ii[)on t]i(‘ lives of men And tins is the 

test (hat Alt must he wilhn;t to undiM'go Igil il two given 

lo( 1 of attcmtion vary w id(‘ly (‘Hough each will a])pear to th(' 
olh('i’ as a (hc\rm. iinh‘-s th(‘ fact of (‘\])ansive eonseiousness 
!)(‘ iindcM stood aud aai attempt Ix' id(> to eori'i'late the vvdues 
tluax'ot It is in tin . that ai'tists can })(‘ c,ill(.'d di’eanaws 

and in no oth(‘r 

th(‘ pi-oc»'. ol a}>pt ('( rat mg ane work of art, the 
«ippr('eiat Ol’ undca itoc's a c'hange ot eoiwc lousu^os, approximat- 
ing (flat whieli t('ok ])Ia(e m tlie produeing ai’tist And m 
eomph'te lorni the' ap])! eeiat loi'i ol a ti'ulv great work of 
alt v\oi!ld n('e(\ss. a 1 1 \' tak»‘ on th(‘ char a(‘t (‘last les of a dream 
— drcMin lieine tlu‘ Icaan wluael)\ two w uh'lv dithaang fu'lds 
o! iitli'ntion maw d(‘-(a ibe (.sieh other (ax'ativ'e dream 

IS the process ot i ('(‘onstruct mg the ordinary representation 
ot tlie world in ktwping with an expandixl view of it • a 
(reative fusing c>f two views o[ the wauld, each of which 
v^ou]d seem to tln^ other like a (.Iream And that which is 
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added to the narrower standardized conception of the world 
L\v this process is poetry 

It IS to be deplored that the world has passed through a 
bath of tiie multitude and \o>i its meaning To prettif^a to 
(nmaanent and distoit with nrike-beheve. is to lie [loetie, and 
tha i^oetic poet, in th(' \-ulgar sensc^ ot the term, is an 
.1 ')omination to peels lint, if w'e like. })oetie cnn mean pan tic 
lo us, and its meaning wall in no waiv approach that of the 
w’ord ornamental AIm) its meaning for us will bt^ 
; )->yehologK‘al rather Ilian literam \n artist, wx' may sa\ , 
IS one wl'iose liabn is to \ uwv thc^ w’orld fi om the \antagc' 
])omt of sttites moie o’ k‘ss uanowal luim tlu^ standardized 
'latc' of oidinaiA^ li\ mg, end who has a special technuiue toi 
U'pM' nailing the \' ulei (^xiieiaencc^ b\ fusion walh the 
I ]'( )w (S', to th(' (‘ud tlan his \ ision nia\ be shared 

\n <!ncdne\ niielit lu'Ip ImagiiK^ a wdUw' surrounded 
b\ * loftN mountan^' Tlua e au' sonu‘ sUagnvalkers wlio 
iiienage lo a^(C'nd ihc‘ a('px wliile otlua nu'n ar(' dca']) in 
Iumb(M‘ Then s('( a dilfeMml sight but L\ich (inds lioubk' 
:n d('-c 1 ibmg what 1 k' has scaai oi drcMint , loi* langiKige has 
-can de\('loj)('d to iniMg lh(' lus'd ol tfio^n' ^vho ha\'e mwaa 
it'll th(' \cdk'\ dvocoi (I mgh , lliiongdi the ag'\s, tlu' skag)- 
■A. l!^ol . ha\(^ (kwelopad n(‘\\ languagX'^, new' techiiKiiK'S 

\h('iab\ it ma\ be oo^-ibh' to r< ‘-ci ('a t (‘ in tlu' minds ol th(' 
Nallcw' UKMi some' scan! )la nc(‘ ot the \nion ol' the luaght Tin* 
t‘lh'<'t of the mc‘-saec' thus deh\('rc'd is <dwavs to set tlu' 
geinaai abo\'(' the ] ;a i t u 1 1 laas (a (aujihasize tlu* largc'i 
< V lion^, to m(*rg(' tlu* lU'odlul s(‘ll in the* wdiok' Art lu'i'e 
bleniU with ('ttnc-^ a. in its origin it is oik* w'lth rc'ligion, 
\\ hic n ma\' be* loottal upon <is an art lorm, intendc'd as tlu* 
medium of thi'> sanu^ passionate desire' loi loss ol s(‘ll in tlu* 
ereatc'r ])rocc'^s of which w'e au* all ti iiart 

Tlu* analogy wa*- mUauk'd lo conv(*y that the* 
tandaulized \ i^ion o[ tlu* w'orld is not the* only j)o.'.sibk* one* 
l>ut tlu* \ alkw-d wc'll'ara 1 1 u‘ms(*l\’es do not always stu'k to 
It and thei’e tuc* nraa and then gi'eatei or Ic'ss shifts in the* 
leah/mg focus of the se*lf Thu O', wdic'ii iieojile seem ‘diueer” 
\'eiA' man\' without any knowdedge*, li\a*, to some extent, the 
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life of the arlLSl. Kt^r man is Uie artist animal. In propor- 
tion a:, he utih/.e:. in tlie standard animal realm the values to 
he pereeiv'ed only \jy the ( iiaracterislic process of ait is ho 
laised, in the riualitatj\e .->en^e, above the status of the brute 
We may assume lh.»t cdl the matei lals utilized by tno 
iK>et are found m the lands: diz(ol uorld, thou.i^di one wno is 
lamilnr with tin .eisatO'i yocu y may sometimes l-i 
persuad('d to think otherui e Ihit. -.uddenl}'. the Iksht 
spreads about the ohjo( t ot u eaid, siol in [)ioi)ortion as it 
s.preads areas of hiMioito hiddon meaning illimnned a- 

iii a dream, rikaliou- iioimail\ concied ‘d an .u.^pect'.'d o’ 
Moealed a> in a > iuo. Ii i tin . wi.i and ecntalie 

vV 1 ( 1 ( n 1 n u o I ' oil 1 ' ,-;a 1 ( 1 til. t t h(‘ all o l a n( '0 o 1 the ] )oen i 

is (‘(au'enaal , and th(‘ ^'Uib^taiK e ol it is concerned with the 
lai\t'er lelations thi^ ate MOialeU It i ^ a- tliouith instead oi 
a lantisn w(‘ Irtd tk ' u e <■, .. iiylitinne 

Modern psychoio^yv has shown that manM field ' of 
c( )ns( ‘ lomni ‘ss ('Xteial . b': \()n(l th(' immraliatc' spot Call it 
thi' outer fukd (I’ue phiase th.it w (' shall ir.e hc're), the 
.iiblimiiial Ol tile ‘ u 1 1 ’ . i-uo) i yma 1 eon^caousnoss , the un- 
(‘oiiscioiis” or ‘ o\ (‘I -b(‘l K'l , what y()ii will It has beem 
diown that tins (>iit(a (akd is fundamental and primitiv(\ its 
j )i (K’(‘SS('S are (‘onc ei nod not wuth words (^r idmis, but imae;es , 
not with loync ])ut wntli analo.UK's and tiu^ imaye^s tend to ])': 
Ucmerie. and tiiat tlu' sem u' ot time and ^paei' di op awa\ as in 
th(^ dicMin state ot en'aii\(‘ tlnnkine: d’hc' poiU may some- 
tmu\s \’iiwv^ [)ca K'Mce from the xantawi' ))oint of the wader 
field Somi't lines th(' two may \)c clo^e miouyh, as in popular 
poetiy , at tinu's the dilkscmec' mav lie iinCiy wide, as in mueh 
o( Shelk'v’s w'ork Idle new \ i,-.ion eannot lie stated in tlie 
old kinyuaye, a siane of it must ho indiua'd and this means i 
no\'cd use of lanyuayc' whieh. pai adoxusdlw msiv Ih' lo-^t m 
sianc' ceirher foiyottcai s\mholi^m A yood deal oi n^ino' 
j)(aUr\ is close t'uouyh to the c‘on\ ent lonal stardardizcd 
unncM'se of expei umee On the othei- hand, maioi’ poetiy is 
pnaliK'ed in tlie iiirtii(a' rea( hi's ot the outer field, so distaPit 
I rom the standard '>pot. and the poetic process takes place in 
human depths 
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That yuld no fo^uii to any ^'iuall of chan);c 

Anyone who lo\ es ix>etry Uoily has noted that a great 
line or passage seems old. The reason is that which, in its 
origin, was unassociated with time cannot hut .seem old when 
the time sense is ap}died to it It is hcH'ause human hte is 
vexed with endlc--. change that the relatn e substitutes of 
art are precious to us. le\er>' life, viewc^l from the narrow 
world of sense, is a pathetic alTair Indexed, how can it be 
]o-htied m teims oi lUc uxmI and the indi\ idual and the 
(ommunity'' AVhai but tlie vision that is of art can reveal 
liie impc I'sonal \ictor\ t’nat is wioiight of all these' numberless 
hole' nidu idual deh'am *' ita'try is a m<\ans of communica- 
iion between the stable emd univ('r.'-al backgi-ound oi human 
pc'isonality and the llowing i'ac-kgroiind o! the individual 
Tile \alu(‘ of a }a)('m i- m p:oi)ortion to Uie largeiK'.ss o\' the 
mood that it is cafr'bli' of cremating in the pro])('rly sensitive 
]('eipient d'hi-^ ('Xplam-^ v\ h\ it w possible to giv(' intensive 
teAnnecd --tudy to poi'try without ('X })erK‘n<‘ing that })rorounii 
(hsnge winch it is tlic' tunetion of art to prodiux' 

Tire I'c'vealing mood, il it could last, w'ould mcd\i' saints 
o; m('n A man li\mg wholly with refi'ixmce to the' wider 
aw <na'ne^s might not li\c‘ for long for o))Vious ra'asoir-. Ni'arlv 
two thousand \('ais sgo tiu're was a .supia'UU' .udist who.a* 
hU'. lived ('iX'ai iva'l V accordance with a su})er-brut al vision, 
I'emains <i tic'gic nri^.t (‘i pu'ce of beauty and jiovvc'r It i*> 
f)e(<ui^(' th(‘ poc't is inca])able of such a life that h(' is ,i })oet 
<it all Whc'n the ix'vi'aling moment has passed, tlu' back- 
\\ard swoop of the .-saisible fact will be lik(' a sickncrss , .ind 
in most great art something of this is found t(^ be insei)arable 
film beauty 

In geiK'ral our ])oetic (a-iticism is })rone to miss th(' larg(' 
mood winch is ai’clnt ectuivd, pkaang undue ('inpliasis ujion 
minor nmpirations couici'med wuth tc'clnncal d('tail That tlie 
mood oi w hat v\’e (’ailed the major inspiration — th(3 vutalizmg 
mood of the whoU' — is tin* matti'r of fundaUK'nUil import. mco, 

( ;m ])(' dc monstrated by merely naming a few great [xierns 
Sav' lldDiU't oi' M(irh('th or Lear or Af/d/n c nt non oi ()( (Irpti^ 
and vve are moved by a quick aw^areness of .si:)mething fX 3 Wcr^ 
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ful and beautiful in a large and wordless sense. That mood 
is concerned directly with the fundamental greatness ot the 
poem. But though the fundamental greatness of a poem is 
commensurate with the mood of the whole, yet to be valued 
it muoL be .chased, and the process of sharing, of translating 
the mood may be a gruelling task It would seem however 
that a forthright bareness may serve the purpose better than 
excessive richness in detail. Yet it detail that is more com- 
monly noted in our time of much analysis and little synthesis. 
Walter de la Mare’s well-known lyric, ‘The Listeners’, serwes 
to show how powerful a single mood can be budded without 
any richness of detail and cumulatively contribute to the 
production of an overpowering sense of regret and heartache 
and loneliness. 

“It th<r(' anyt>odv thoro .said tho Tr.ivelhM 
KaoUcin^r at the moonlit door, 

• 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor 
.\n(l a tdid 11(‘W up out of th<‘ tinrtd 
the T;nv«dU‘r’s head 

And he smote upon^ the door a second time 
“Is there nnybody there ” ho said 

The appreciation ol the i)oint \\(‘ have been noting is 
apgdirent to anyone who has been called upon to read much 
verse produced by the average tyro The fatal facd about the 
average tyro is tliat he has not for a moment conceived the 
material outside the .standai dized field of sen.^e, anti lie is 
imitating that special aspect of poetry which is concerned 
necessarily with the specialized field, lie simply has nothing 
to (amvey that is not o! the standard field 

Assuming, in any case, an authentic mood to be conve\ ed 
poets may difLu' greatly in thmr cliaractei of that about 
wliich the moexi is (‘ast, in their method of translation, and 
in the degree of success. In Blake, for instance, we have a 
striking example of inability to re]M-esent the outer \'iew in 
terms of the standard view But after all differences are 
noted, there will remain a fundamental likeness among poets, 
and capable critics, of which there ne\’er has been much. 
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must be concerned with the identification of that something 
which relates the latest authentic poet with the earliest. It is 
the same line, the same news, an abiding awareness of wider 
relations which alone can make life other than the outrageous 
indignity it must seem 

Not onl}^ is poetry autogeneous in every poet ; it is also 
inevitai3le in the very nature of expansive human conscious- 
ness, though certain times and societies wall favour its 
canergence in art while others will tletermine other creative 
outlets for the faculty k]ven wdien men are constraineil to 
<i(“t, as in the busines-. of life they must, they do so creatively 
in their degree and manner In The Gcnnblcr Dostoevsky 
describes the characderistie state as experienced by a heavy 
winner at the roulett(‘ We mention these facts to emphasize 
{bo fact that the creative dream is inevitable in human 
< onscioUhness, wheth(.'r the result be act or art. If this fact 
weVe better understood by critics w^e should not bo hearing 
the drcairy old assca'tion that iioetiy is of the past and that 
mcm ai e now^ too w i^clv })ractical to ])roduce great poets. 
Befoi’e the Great War one heard the same sort of thing about 
heromn Professor Piescott in his generally admirable and 
illumiiuiting slud>’, 77.'e Poetic Mind, falls into the old 
di’oaiw error Tie savs “The real dilTic'uIty is that, as wo 
no longer ha\'e the imagination to write poetry, wc lack even 
the imagination to i caul it The age of poetry is gone.” Now 
poetry has alwaiys been dead according to the Prescotls ol 
th(^ moment They simplv do not know, as the history ol 
criticism }3rovcs l^]!TecLi\e criticism must be concerned, 
first of all, wath the rec()gniti(3n of that in all poets which is 
fundamentally identical Criticism is not and cannot be a 
matter of factual knowdedge, of formula ; it is altogether a 
matter of the dev(do])ment of the poetic consciousness in the 
critic The judgment must be within the mood of the poem 
considered, and no amount of judging from the outside will 
l)e of the slightest u;-e Criticism of poetr\^ in this funda- 
mental and necessary sen.se cannot be taught One might 
as w’ell attempt a study of saintliness from its manifestations 
bv way of becoming a saint 
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Professor Prescott’s assumption, at variance with the 
fact, is : Men have become scientific in theh attitude 
Science is matter of fact, whereas poetry is the imagination. 
But without imagination modern science would have been 
im^)ossible So obvious is this that in its higher reaches it 
approximates the poetical. Furthermore, when and for what 
reason did the outer field of human consciousness, itself a 
fact of science, suddenly become inoperative in man ? We 
must think of imagination, in this connection, not as 
unrr\'i]ity but as a wider rev^elation of reality through a 
supersensible awareness of larger relations. The error in 
(iite-ism of poetry here emphasized is a social error with 
profound ethical consequences. We must realise that there 
IS a wide range of valid states of consciousness ; that expanded 
( ()r\^'ciousn(‘ss v' not a matter of imagination in the sense of 
unreality, hut in a sense by which alone it is possible to live 
humanly The whole man must be the whole of his edns- 
<‘ir)us fedd We are generally far loss than half men in our 
normal relations and our materialistic society exists in a veiy 
.‘inall fraction of the humanly realizable world. 

The technique of art is the technique of extended atten- 
ti<m. iealizabi(' through larger relations. Its values are 
fundamental ethical values, without which there can be no 
genuine' education To regard the arts as merely entertain- 
iipg, or as a means of es(‘ape from, reality, is to miss the point 
utterly But all values are inter<lependent. To ignore the 
higher is to have no human justification for the lowmr ; and 
to d('nv the lower is to have nothing upon which the higher 
may act 

It IS only in the narrow standard field that men differ 
hopelessly. As the outer field is penetrated, differences drop 
away Art becomes the one universal means of communica- 
tion The art consciousness alone can identify men The 
prcK'ess of identification is the creative dream, the loss of self 
in a wider regard of the object. 

In all this we arc, of course, not concerned with “Art for 
Art’s sake”. W^e do not believe that even the greatest poetrv' 
is important in itself. Life itself is eveiything and both art 
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and science are merely strategic methods by which men may 
live more fully. Tf art is not concerned with the actual 
]'evelation of a wider world, then let men seek momentary 
forgetfulness by cheaper means. But there is no justifica- 
tion for despair. Young as we are on this planet, and 
terrible as has been our experience, we have succeeded in 
evolving super-brutal values that can save us whenever they 
shall come into practical use, and tho.se values grow out of 
the wider visioning that rtssults in art. What then, from our 
viewpoint, shall we hope for men — that tliey will all become 
ai lists ? Or hope for a system of education that will intro- 
duce all men, in so far as the capacity exists in each, into the 
I'ealm of those values we have been discussing ? Such an 
cfliK'ation would mean a world m whic’h the sense-bound mass 
would Ixj shepherdc'd by men of the wider awareness. The 
fact that a recognizable approximation once existed briefly 
in Athens should gi\o .^ome substance to tlie hot>e. The 
world has not always been insanely desirous of material 
things and will not alwav-; he so There is a widespread 
\'earning for the “IMore” of wdiieh James sjKike ; and scien- 
tific hcre.sy in the rc.^alm uf psychu' research is a healthy sign, 
\\hateve)- may com(.' out ot it 

In the meanwiule our schools are designed to produce 
fractional men by (he million, and the emphasis of life is 
]Jaced on the extia'iiu' Uywvr range of humanly realisable 
\ allies. With the pre\'ailing conception of Man, how can wc 
hopv to live humanlv tf)g('tlier We have not been greatly 
changed by all the formal cieeds of all the centuries of 
dogmatic strife ; for a eia'crl run., readily on the lips and may 
-ignify no change of con.scaousness of him who repeats it. 
Chily by the general v. idening of the* consr-i^^us field’*' in which 
men act can we ho]}e to live down our animal ancestry and 
"'Cl up standards of \alue that aia^ luiman Only by the 
systematic stimulation of the ait of consr-iousness in men 
and its ap}:)lication to the ja’obkaas of s^xaety evan we hope to 
ho saved from ourse]\'cs Wc^ hava* ^vithin us tlie means ol 
our salv^ation Let tfie (lrcam*^‘rs of tim worUI unite. 


* Chitta-'Listara of Indian acsthf-tics 
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Very few know that in lf^36, Iwo years before his passing 
away, the philosopher Brajendranath Seal (1864-1938) had 
published a strange poem with that title. The poem, in 
three parts, is a kind of testament, a Synthetic Vision, 
Sehnsucht, eharact'’nstic of a colossal contemporary trying 
hard to fuse the three times, to write what he called “the 
symphony of ages” A curio.sity of literature, the Quest is 
an astounding, if largely forgotten work. A “challenge thrown 
by the artist to his age”, it has long been out of print — 
perhaps in its own way a .sufficient comment. But in an un- 
biassed account of the poem one cannot but marvel at the 
range of interest and ideological immensity which make 
modern giants look like pigmies. The first two parts of the 
poem — The Ancient and Medieval Quests — were completed 
as early as 1803. The last — the Modern Ideal — was more 
recent and must have taken longer to work out 

Without doubt Brajendranath was aware of the unusual- 
ncss of his undertaking lie guards himself suitably, to 
prevent likely misunderstanding. In the Preface and 
Appendix he has, mercitully, explained some of his intentions 
which make the task of the unwaiy critic, in treading through 
the mythic maze, a little easier The author is aware, 
writes the philosophic poet, “that the expression of the 
philosophical temperament, and still more, of philosophical 
ideas of life and the world, in forms of pure poctiy” is 
somewhat of an experiment in which “not lyrical intensity 
or furor, but the poise and balance of rea.son and imagination, 
of historical reality and universal ideality is the complex 
effect which has been aimed at”. Aimed at, but how far has 
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this been achieved ? That is a question the reader must 
decide for himself. 

He goes on to say that “the norm and test of poetry” is 
“the creation of a personality with an individual scheme of 
life”. The scheme of life, noble and syncretic, is no doubt 
there but whether the ],x3em creates or pro\'ides a personality 
it is hard to say. In none of the three parts of the poem 
does the shadowy protagonist or hero strike us as being 
“representative of Humanity” The ([uest is really a solilo- 
quy, of an attitude, much the same throughout. 

As for the verse it displays, he tells us, “an austere 
economy even to baldness”, but baldness broken by con- 
tinuous apostrophising and interrogations It is a little 
strange that the phiUx'.opher rarely writes philosophically. 
As a rule he prefers the dithvrambu* ('bant, a frankly 
monotonous medium 

• What about the nnsc Oi sccfK' '' Vor his cosmorama — 
the modern, near-Amcrican }:hrase is Bra jendranath’s own 
coinage — he chooses the iie'ion-]}oints of difTcrent races and 
civilization at their ]:assing which, in his view, explain the 
transition to the next succeecling age, tlie whole thing always 
vicircd jrom the ^'l(nid])Oi)it of the hnnuj problem of today, 
or so the poet telK us 

For instance, in the fir.'^t book or part — ‘The Passing of 
the Ancient Ideal’- — an Ancient Hymn, supposed to be uttered 
by a priest who has travelled m the Fa.^t, the imagined back- 
ground is half-Greek half-Oricnlal The second lx)ok — ‘The 
Passing of the Medieval Ideal’ — comes in for a more detailed 
explanation, typical of encvaiopaedist Brajendranath’s some- 
what Teutonic til a In “the Rime of th(^ Wizard Knight,” 
the hero of the tale or finest, “the autlior has chosen for 
central figure a kmght-errant, who is rei)rosented to have 
been a disciple, not of tlie Catholic hierarchy, but of the Pla- 
tonic, Syrian and Magian Mystical Brotherhoods. Indeed, the 
great rationalistic movement from the Mutazilas of the eighth 
and ninth centuries to the Sincere Brethren {Ikhwamis-Safa) 
and other Seekers of Truth such as the encyclopaedists of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, together with the revival of 
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Syrian Neo-Platonism and probably the old Magian Wisdom, 
made for a type of medieval culture in the Eurasian border- 
lands which was as distinctly opposed to the medieval Catho- 
lic type as Gnsoticism and Mithraism had, a thousand years 
before, been opposed to primitive Christianity ; and the author 
has attempted to restore this lost world and portray it allu- 
sively round the central figure of the Wizard Knight from 
such scattered hints and remnants as are now available/^ 
Noble aim, putting together forgotten fragments of lost 
wisdom, but the reader suspects that with such heavy ex- 
pository cargo the [K)em is likely to sink. 

In the third book — ‘The Modern Ideal' — no such com- 
posite setting has been necessary. For background we have 
only the ''outstanding fact of our age, the contact and con- 
flict between so-called civilized and primitive life". Thus far 
the Preamble, or the ground plan of the poem. Obviously he 
had thought much over the theme and technique. *His 
manasputra, intellectual child, was not born in a day, but had 
a long gestation. 

As if the Preface were not enough Brajendranath offers 
more guidance in the Appendix, where he points to the 
parallelisms and common motifs among the three ideals. 
This is a piece of remarkable exegesis which a less intellec- 
tually trained mind might otherwise miss. Ten in number, 
the parallelisms and common motifs he isolates and empha- 
sizes are : 

the Vision of the Ideal, embodied in some concrete cosmic 
symbol — the Vision of Urania in the old days, as Natura in 
the medieval worldview and as Psyche-Urania in the modern ; 

the Birth of the Godhead, natural in the ancient days, 
supernatural in the medieval, emergent in the modern ; 

the Passion of the World-Drama, as part of mystery in 
the ancient, as blind in the medieval, as the 'World-Passion 
of Creative Deity’ in the modern ; 

the Great Illusion as the Siren of the Ancient Skies, as 
a background of silent mockery in the medieval, in the 
modern ideal as the Siren, and Psyche ; 
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the Dance of Love, as Maya in the ancient and medieval,, 
as the Masque of Love, in the modern ; 

the World-wanderer or Super-tramp (a 'modern' touch 
there), in the ancient hymn the wanderlust is kept in the 
background, in the medieval quest the knight speaks of his 
travels in 'in desert Media, Mizraim, Rum’, in the modern 
quest the hero is a homeless wanderer (Mr Kerouac to note) ; 

the Curse, from which the ancient ideal is free, in the 
medieval the Course is on the Wizard Knight, in the modern 
it is Psyche’s lot and vicariously of every soul engaged in 
the old, old search of Heaven and Earth and Hell ; 

the Deliverance, is not a conscious theme in the ancient 
days, in the medieval ideal the knight can save others but 
not himself, in the modem Psyche conquers death through 
world-experience, Death is conquered by dying (not very 
convincing, perhaps) ; 

• Mother Earth, in the ancient days she is the Mighty 
Mother, in the medieval the nymphs and fays are her pro- 
geny, in the modern she is the Virgin Goddess ; 

Finally, the Quest Eternal — the two hunts, in the ancient 
she is Ashtoreth, while in the medieval world the hunters 
ride across a haunted wood, in the modern quest the hero 
is visited in a dream and reverie by Magian, Manichee and 
Mithraist, but there is also the Hunt of Death and the pas- 
sion for a Wisdom to mastery Death. There is in the end the 
hint of a redeemed humanity. 

The Quest Eternal, it is needless to say, is the Quest of 
the Ideal, which can change but cannot die. So much for 
exposition. No one can deny that the poem is intellectually 
v'ell planned, that it has the fundamental brainwork behind 
it, perhaps more than is good for the poem’s health. If a 
poem were but a superstructure built on the basis of ideas 
The Quest Eternal would have been assured of its place as an 
outstanding product of our complex age. How explain the 
neglect and obscurity, its lack of impact ? 

But a poem is not written with ideas, not even with 
words. Unless there is a poetic passion or vision it comes 
to nothing. Also it must grow from within and have the 
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-essential unity of growth. Brajendranath has carefully 
thought out his poem with an astuteness that major poets 
might envy but have generally done without. Brajendra- 
nath did not write for illiterates. A disciplined and oecume- 
nical thinker, he displays an intellectual range that easily 
reminds of, if it does not surpass, Lucretius, Dante, Goethe 
and Kazantzakis. No other Indian, except perhaps Sri 
Aurobindo, has the same sweep. But it is his intellect, on 
which he depends so much, both by habit and training, that 
proves to be the poem’s undoing. The poem has logic of 
thought rather than of imagination. Because of this nothing- 
-but-cerebration the poem is neither drama, nor allegory, 
nor exactly symbol, even if it deals with symbols. It is really 
little more than a recluse’s subjective phantasmagoria : 

And oft in aoul^storm. . . . 

Visions in tumbling tides coursed through my bratn. . . . 

/ seemed to grow into the world ; within me 
Rcpassed the Ages, ghostly mockery. . . . 

At best an artificial chant, here is international, syncretic, 
mythologizing, Hegelian-Vedantic-Whitmanesque (but an en- 
cyclopaedist philosophe) “deep-versed student”, Brajendranath 
Seal. The poem has more of Gotterdammerung than the 
dawn of a new myth, it is more an epitaph than a new birth. 
After all, how can a solitary express the passion of humanity, 
especially one for whom ideas act as substitute for expe- 
rience ? Brajendranath had plenty of natural elevation, he 
was easily drawn to the cosmic, synoptic view but he had 
no truly mythopoeic gift or imagination. A mdlange or as- 
sorted list of Indo-Hellenic deities does duty for the genuine 
mythic vision. If it were that easy, a Larousse or Lampri^re 
might do as well. Brajendranath frequently falls into this 
trap or trick, perhaps excusable in the young but it is not 
the genuine article : 

Thy storied apparitions, who shall tell, O Maid ! 
Aa^t.ra~\>imohini. 

Uma, Usha, Urveshi, 

Ashtorcth, Proserpina, 

Aphrodite, Helena. . . . 
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Or, 

Art Thou the Piima Mater. 

Mother of Heaven and Earth ? 

Adya-Shakti^ Prakriti^ 

Or timeless, spaceless Aditi, 

Witness of Time’s birth ? 

Or wouldst Thou rather Magma Mater, 

Mother of Gods and men, 

Ops^ Demcter^ Semele, 

Isis, Ceres, Cybele, 

Teeming Mother Earth ! 

From all this over-intellectualised, schematic but easy 
apostrophising it is a relief to turn to a passage like this : 


I was one with the w'oods ; my body, the Earth ; 

I budded in the buds, and burgeoned fresh 
In the green shoots ; the tendrils were my veins ; 

My eyes blossomed in every bush ; my arms 
Wnved in the tall spiked grass ; in the white fog 
The hill-side breathed with me ; the twirling! leaves 
Vibrated through the pores of my own skin ; 

I was one with the woods ; my body, the Earth. 

But such pas^-ages are ’rare, exceptions rather than the 
1 ule. By and large the poem lacks flesh and blood. Not 
only is the hero quite a shadowy figure, even “the savage 
idtual of the omophagtc sacrifice" that claims his beloved 
(Book III) fails to make any impact. Again, a medieval 
knight talking of the Commonwealth of Reason (Book II, 
151 ) is an incongruous figure. It is impossible to feel about 
such an ideological being that “He is the Way, the 
Promethean, universal Man !" He is not a man, much less 
a universal Man. 

Because of this lack of human reality and encounter, 
even when the hero's adventures, or wailings, are described 
tumulUcousissimamenio (Brajendranath's own phrase) they 
appear ghostly and unconvincing. In the Appendix he has 
tried to show the parallels and contrasts in the three quests. 
But the reader can be excused if he does not feel any one of 
these as genuine or dramatic enough. They are all part of 
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an entyclopaedic scheme and not that of any imaginative 
unity, and look rather alike. He tells us that he has tried “to 
avoid that amorphous and essentially unpoetic indefiniteness 
of outline which is the bane of subjective poetry”. But has the 
effort succeeded ? The reason for this final and inevitable 
failure may be, as we have hinted before, that the poem has 
been made in the mind, a comprehensive contemplative mind, 
it has not grown poetically. There is a basic disparity in the 
poem, in the manner of its conception and execution. The 
“spiritual dioptrics” of the poet’s art have but produced 
“ghostly apparitions, luminous mists”. With neither charac- 
ter nor action, as an “imaginative apprehension of the soul 
of the age” the poem does not convince. A philosopher’s 
exercise, immense and impressive, and sincere, this pro- 
foundly intellectual poem contains bravura of imitations but 
it does not live primarily as a poem, does not hang together. 
These are pensies, obstinate questionings, viewed agaihst 
the background of nature, the subjective self and history, 
questioning about life and death, about humanity redeemed ; 
there is also the seeking, to “transcribe basic philosophic 
ideals” but it is really not a quest. It is more a soliloquy, a 
medley, of “Howling Infinite”, than a blend of “old Myths 
with new”. At one point he seems to hit upon the truth ; 
“The hero’s mental crisis at this stage ... he suffers from a 
strange malady. His brain becomes, as it were, the brain of 
the world, and the entire history of human Passion through 
the Ages passes in procession through his disordered brain”. 
In brief, it is, “a Spirit de Profundis wailing”. 

A brave and honest experiment at writing the critique 
of a Synthetic Age, The Quest Eternal is indeed a tour de 
force. In bits a young man’s poem, a latter-day Hyperioiv- 
cum-Prometheus Unbound, it is a characteristic contribution 
by a noetic nympholept of the New Age. A warning and a 
challenge, the final impression left by this speculative 
afflatus, this precious and profound poet, “a cosmic voice, 
the soul’s ventriloquy” is, however, little more than that of 

A vasty, vasty voidness 

And a misty, misty sadness. 
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We do not relegate it to oblivion by contemporary 
poetics or fashions in poetry, but in terms of that higher 
adequacy which it misses, the adequacy of poetic vision and 
the power of the rhythmic word and new-minted symbols of 
transformation. Brajendranath was not unfamiliar with the 
“great Tribulation which is Being.” From his lonely watch 
lower he had thought and, felt deeply about the human situa- 
tion sub specie aetcrnitatis. But he sees and speaks more as 
an acute thinker than as a poet. The clarity and monumental 
sublimity of his ideas cannot save the poem, which remains, 
alas, a dance of bloodless categories. To bring the experi- 
ment to a successful issue, an intensity of vision and an 
adequate speech for the “world-passion of Creative Deity” are 
needed : 


A greater spirit than the self of mind 

Must answer to the questioning of hla soul. 


It is the thinker’s tragedy that he cannot be a poet. 
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Among somewhat chilly and remote reputations encoun- 
tered by the Indian student of western, classics Dante is one, 
the man who never smiled, the man who had returned from 
hell. But encounter is a wrong word, for due to fears, real 
or imagined, the student usually leaves him severely alone. 
A poet of the Middle, or ‘Dark’ Ages, how can he speak to 
us ? Difficulties are exaggerated : his ethos, theme, 
language, technique, everything. Critical veneration and 'the 
‘sea of commentaries’ create further artificial barriers. But, 
to believe Dorothy Sayers, who devoted years to Dante 
studies, the peculiarities of Dante’s cosmology need not 
trouble us too much. As for the problem of belief no right 
reader of poetry ever bothered about it till the new critics 
started to shout. 

One is not obliged to look upon Dante as passe, as a 
period piece. When Voltaire called him a mad man and his 
work a monstrosity he was but revealing a weakness of the 
Enlightenment. Charles Williams, himself a poet, is much 
more on the right tack. In The Figure of Beatrice he 
emphasizes that Dante deals with intense personal experi- 
ence ; “It is true.” There is an amusing story about 
Williams who was once having his haircut and listening to 
his barber’s love affair, “When my girl’s about,’’ the barber 
was saying, “I’m that happy I don’t feel as if I had an enemy 
in the world.” At which Williams jumped up and wrung the 
fellow’s hand : My dear man, he exclaimed, that’s exactly 
what Dante said ! That is, it does not require the mediaeval 
theory of courtly love or the Theology of Romantic Love to 
feel what we all have or could have felt. Nearly every 
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critic offers his own Dante : theologian, moralist, dealer in 
‘wild Gothick fancies’, political satirist, mystic, but seldom as 
a poet among poets, offering “an accurate image of actual 
experience”. 

It is no wonder that the modem reader is more familiar 
with the Iniemo than with the rest of his work. What an 
existential confession ! Is it not also revealing that after 
A Season m Hell Rimbaud, le poHe maudit par excellence^ 
abandoned poetry, whereas the Dantean imagination could 
win beatitude (with which is associated Beatrice) out of 
death's kingdom ? This is but one example, though perhaps 
the most enduring, of his range and competence. Whatever^ 
one might think of the mediaeval world-view or theology, 
which in its intellectual aspects the poet took from Thomas 
Aquinas, its ready availability provided The Divine Comedy 
with a coherence and comprehensiveness which it would 
otherwise lack. Eliot was right in drawing attention to 
Dante’s width of emotional range. Of course it is more than 
emotional. The Divine Comedy, wrote Eliot, “expresses 
everything by way of emotion, between depravity’s despair 
and the beatific vision, that man is capable of experiencing. 
It is therefore a constant reminder to the poet, of the^ obliga-^ 
tion to explore, to find words for the inarticulate, to capture 
those feelings which people can hardly even feel, because 
they have no words for them ; and at the same time, a 
reminder that the explorer beyond the frontiers of ordinary 
consciousness, will only be able to return and report to his 
fellow-citizens, if he has all the time a firm grasp upon the 
lealities with which they are already acquainted”. The 
solitary Dante summed up not only his own life but that of 
the age, of an attitude and an entire tradition. 

What is The Divine Comedy about and what is its 
meaning ? The story, such as it is, is fairly straightforward. 
Dante, lost in a forest, is met by Virgil who has been sent 
by Beatrice to guide him through Hell and Purgatory. The 
guide can go no further. With Beatrice he ascends the 
ultimate Heaven, Empyrean or Paradise. In the end she also 
disappears leaving him in charge of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 

4 
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whose prayers bring Dante to a crowning vision in which 
he has a glimpse of the Trinity and the universe, down to its 
least detail. 

Apart from literai’y and theological conventions, which 
were part of his plan, Dante's intenuon in writing was 
eminently practical, even if escnatological. True to his cleri- 
cal vocation, the literal subject of the poem is, we are told, 
“the state of souls after death”. But in the end the entire 
work is expecte<i to remove iho-^e living m this life from a 
suite of misery and to lead them to a state ot happiness. 
This, by the way, is why it is called a comedy, because the 
ooern celebrates progress from a sUite of damnation to beati- 
tude. (The word ‘Divine’ was not Dante’s coinage, but 
added by ixisterity. ) 

Unfortunately, Dante’s oft-quoted remark about levels of 
meaning has made it all but imposi^ible to arrive at a clear 
picture of his aim and achievement. In a letter to Can 
Grande della Scala, prefixed to the Faradiso, following the 
example of Scriptural exegetes, Dante had suggested multiple 
meanings in his poem. Apart from the literal stoiy of a 
journey through death’s kingdom there were three other or 
higher possible meanings : the allegorical the anagogical ^or 
other-worldly) and the troplogical (or personal and moral). 
Since then eveiy kind of meaning has been fastened to the 
books, an exercise m ingenuity that shows no signs of 
diminishing. 

But, essentially, Tiir Divine ConKcly is a poem of love 
Only one must be careful in using that word. “When we 
lightly observe that ‘O ’tis love, ’tis love that makes the world 
go round’, we usually mean no more than that when Boy 
meets Girl things become a good deal livelier. But when a 
mediaeval man said the same thing, he meant it for a serious 
statement about cosmolog\'.” *''* And Dante was through and 
through mediaeval. 

When Dante saw^ Beatrice Portinart he was nine and she 
even younger. What was the feeling like Let Dante 


• Dorothy L. Sayor.' 
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speak : ‘‘At that instant I say truly that the spirit of life> 
which dwells in the most secret chamber of the heart began 
to tremble with such violence that it appeared fearfully in 
the least pulses, and trembling, said these words, ‘Behold a 
God stronger than I, who, coming, shall laile over me.’' 
Those familiar with Vaishnava poetiy will no doubt 
remember parallel passages written, it is true, from the girl's 
side. The two did not meet frequently, and Beatrice married 
another, so did Dante. She died when only twenty-four, while 
Dante’s life moved through the storm and stress of warring 
Italian cities and groups, he lived and died like an exile, 
almost in disgrace. But did he forget Beatrice ? He 
brought his whole life at her altar and was himself lifted 
up. “to say of her what has never been said of any other 
woman”. Tlie Divine Comedy deals with three things 
primarily : the earthly image of Beatrice, the loss or death 
ol that image and, finally, the recovery of that image 
in the Heavenly Beatrice. It thus enacts the birth-death- 
resurrection theme, enacts the mystery of existence and not 
merely illustrates Christian dogma. 

With this Beatrice Indian readers will no doubt notice 
resemblance with hladini shakti among Vaishnava ixiets and 
e\en with the idea of the -Alotlicn' Goddess In Inferno 
(XXX, 13G-41) occurs tlie following passage: “My Guide 
suddenly took me, as a mother — that is awakened by the 
noise, and near her sees the kindled flame — who takes her 
child and flies, caring more for him than for herself.” 
Between this Beatrice and Helen the European conscious- 
ness had taken a stride, and has .so far gone no further. A 
Goethe or a Lawrence is not a variation but a deviation. 

Also, it is worth noting, it is not only Beatrice who is 
transformed but, as Michelangelo had noted the ancient 
alchemy, ''Vamante sc Vamato si transformed', the lover is 
transformed into the loved one. This happens on the thres- 
hold of Paradise, this is Paradise. As Dante looks at la donrui 
nentile, “Gazing on her such I became within” At the end 
of the symbolical journey Dante is restored to his original 
self, svanipa, sua intera vita, which he had lost. To that 
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extent this unpuritanic Pilgrim’s Progress is part of Every- 
man’s possible redemption — through Love and Wisdom, of 
which Beatrice is a symbol. Out of the inferno or vicious 
circle of history except this there is No Exit. That too is 
part of Dante’s creative criticism of our loveless life. This 
was his, first and last of troubadours. La Vita Nuova, the new 
life, in a new key. It is this sublimation which, one thinks, 
is at the back of its sustained sublimity and relevance. 

Most Dante readers know' him by a single, scarifying 
line ; “Leave all hope ye Avho enter here.’’ One could, 
however, with greater justice, say ; “Revive all hope ye 
who enter here.’’ lie who was guided on the upward way 
by Virgil and Beatrice in turn become our guide to the etema 
jontana. To the extent that such a stale is eternal or arche- 
typal, it is a permanent ixissibility, here and now, ihaiva, as 
the Upanishad would put it. The promise is not merely post- 
mortem. Dante’s adventure into death’s other kingdom 
stands out as an ageless marvel of imaginative daring. 
Thanks to the poet w'e too, we who are so far removed, can 
participate in the vision and look ujxin the Light and Glory 
“which w'as from the beginning’’. The way forwaard is the 
way back. In his ow'n words : “As long as the feast of 
Paradise shall last, so long our love .shall radiate this vesture 
about us. Its brightness answers to our ardour, the ardour 
to our vision, and that is in the measure each has grace 
beyond his merit. When the flesh glorified and holy, shall 
l)e put on again, our person shall be more acceptable for 
being all complete.’’ Transfiguration such as this is never 
without a price. 

“Ah, how' hard it is to tell what it w'as like !’’ It is 
Dante’s genius and our good fortune that he coukl tell it as 
none before or after — the allegoiy of Ascension and 
Epiphany ; L’amor die move it sole e I’altra stellc 
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'Till he has found hiinself he cannot cease’— that search 
for identity explains the human situation, predicament or 
journey. It also explains the state of poetiy, life’s faitliful 
mirror or lantern on the way. Among the many definitions 
of ixietry one knows it as nostalgia Nostalgia for what 
and why and how ? As Mircea Eliade will have it, the most 
abject “nostalgia” discloses the nostalgia for Paradise, “the 
desire to find oneself always and without effort in the Cen- 
tre of the World, at the heart of reality, . . . and to transcend 
the human condition — as a Christian would say, tlie condi- 
tion before the Fall”. More elaborately, according to the 
same authority ■ “Men have paid too little attention to such 
nostalgias’ ; they have not cared to recognise them as any- 
thing more than insignificant p.sychic by-products; or at the 
most, have agreed that they may seem to be of interest in cer- 
tain inquiries into the forms of psychic evasion. But the 
nostalgias are sometimes charged with meanings that concern 
man’s actual situation ; and this entitles them to considera- 
tion by the philosopher as much as by the theologian.” By 
poeLs and critics no less. 

Even a brief, none too systematic, but reasonably serious 
consideration of some of the.se problems will show that the 
argument easily slips over the borders of ontology and human 
destiny and, by way of “devouring time”, touches ujxm the 
notion of the Fall (or exile from heaven and home) and, 
finally, reaches redemption through Love. 

We start with the suggestion that (most) poetry “returns 
upon itself”, an enhanced return This is a characteristic 
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that pK)€try shares with all the arts, including mysticism, 
according to which our life in its higher reaches pursues the 
Way of Return, or ulta path, as the Bdiils call it. In a some- 
what different context the point was made by Hopkins : 
Beauty-iru-the ghost, deliver it early now, long before death/ 
Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, back to God, beauty’s self 
and beauty's giver. Poetry, as Robert Lynd once said, is 
essentially a home-coming. It is indeed Paradise Regained 
and not merely, as Auden suggests, a verbal paradise. To 
accept that would mean accepting the modem Ars Poetica 
which announces A poem should not mean/ But be. But 
according to old wisdom, such as that of St. Thomas and 
before him others, “A thing is perfect so far as it attains its 
source”. In the words of Plotinus, looking at a work of art 
the audience is stirred “to a recollection of the original”. 
That is, the Source is also the Goal. And the voyage, ulti- 
mately, is a voyage of self-exploration. What else couW it 
he ? Tennyson’s “Flower in the Crannied Wall” brings the 
same evidence, is part of the same predicament, or 
“astonishment” : 


Flower In the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies. 

I hold you, root and all, in my hand. 

Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are. root andj all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


The awareness of “all in all” or return to the roots, the 
home, may of course be achieved in a variety of ways. 
Indeed, a great part of a poem’s efficiency depends on the skill 
with which the notion of home is employed and transfigured. 
But always, after a successful return, “the poem’s subject is 
viewed in a transfigured light, and the reader is lifted 
momentarily out of the flux and strife of things”. In The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, that strange psychological 
Odyssey, the sailor that goes out comes back as the ancient 
mariner — the journey or the return is the birth of poetry, of 
love ; 
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A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them imaware. 


Where such an enlargement or purgation has not taken 
place The Family Reunion is likely to mean 

The man who returns will have to meet 
The boy who left Round by the stables, 

In the coach-house, in the orchard, 

In the plantation, do^i^m the conidor 
That led to the nursery^ round the comer 
Of the new wing, he will have to face him — 

And It will not be a very jolly corner. 


While in prison Oscar Wilde had at last come upon the 
truth that Christ had “realized in the entire sphere of human 
relations that imaginative sympathy which in the sphere of 
Art is the sole secret of creation”. And, to repeat, what is 
that sole secret but Love ? 

Home, then, is not by a “few paternal acres bound” or “I 
remember, I remember”. That, one might say, is home at its 
.<^implest or the most elementary, without sophistication. But, 
as Blackstone has jK>inted out, the romantic wanderers were 
for the most part “lost travellers”, nomads to Nowhere. 
Homeless clouds, to use Shelley’s phrase, the Outsiders to use 
the modern. Among the Victorians that “critic of life”,, 
Alatthew Arnold, could but choose a scholar gipsy as the- 
s\'mbol of lost values and mythical adventure. As for The 
Waste Land ‘What the Thunder Said’ of the last section 
is all in vain. The land is not set in order. As people have 
noticed, there is no progression in the poem, no real journey 
or encounter. It is only or mainly a manipulation of events 
and effects, images and attitudes, a vast ventrilotjuism. How 
different is Dante ! One remembers how his journey finally 
leads him back to the Source — L’amor che move il sole e 
I'altra stelle, The Love which moves the sun and the other 
stars. It is, however, possible to undertake Dante’s posthu- 
mous journey here and now, ihaiva A poet of moflem India 
describes it thus : 
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In rare and lucent intervals of hush 
Into a signless region he could soar 
Packed with the deep contents of formlessness 
Where world was into a single being rapt 
And all was known by the light of identity 
And spirit wm its own self-evidence. 

The Supreme’s gaze looked out through human eyes 
And saw all things and creatures as itself 
And knew all thought and word as its own voice. 
There unity is too close for search and clasp 
And love Is a •yearning of the One for the One, 

And beauty is a sweet difference of the Same 
And oneness is the soul of multitude. 

There all the truths unite in a single truth, 

And all ideas rejoin Reality. 


That is, the journey, return, or discovery, need not be 
physical, though it has often been presented in that form. 
Even Kazantzakis in The Odyssey : A Modern Sequel does 
not escape that primary necessity : 


The restless itch to rove 
And rummage through the world exploring it 
All human worth and wickedness to prove. 


More truly a shift of position or attitude would do as 
well. An inner journey or journey into the inner worlds is 
not unimaginable. This, reading “the text of without from 
within’' is what Sri Aurobindo has done in Savitri : 

This is the sailor on the flow of Time, 

This is World-Matter’s slow discoverer, 

Who, launched Into this small corporeal birth, 

Has learnt his tiny craft in the baby of self. 

But dares at last unplumbed infinitudes, 

A voyager upon eternity’s seas .... 

A greater world Time’s traveller must explore .... 

He is a spirit in an unfinished world 
That knows him not and cannot know itself ; 

The surface symbol of his goalless quest 
Takes deeper meaning to his inner view : 

His is a search of darkness for the Light, 

Of mortal life for immortality. 
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The clearest sign or proof of his achievement is a new 
dimension of experience, or s3rmbolic perception, that the 
poem, an inner epic, provides almost throughout. This is no 
doubt easier done in smaller bits, in splendid charismatic 
moments. After describing the many and changing beauties 
in nature, the Kantian sensuous manifold, Hopkins turns 
back, from natura naturata to natura naturans, reminding 
both himself and us, explosively — of the Source : 

He fathers forth whose beauty is past change. 

Praise Him. 

It is only by a return, to the roots above, as the Veda, the 
archetype of poetry, puts it, that the wheel comes full circle. 
Then beauty becomes its own essence, “the veiy vision" and 
we “rejoin the Origin" and learn to “Praise Him". For, as 
the ancients knew so well, beauty is a participation in the 
essence. T ameva hhantamxanubhati sarvam tasya bliasha 
sarvamidam bibhati, All this shines by Him, it is His light that 
lights them. 

In The Estate of Poetry Edwin Muir calls the chapter on 
Wordsworth “Return to Sources" and explains : “Words- 
w^orth returned to a source of poetry when he returned to 
incidents and situations of common life ; but his return took 
him further back ; it took him back to the earth itself. He 
knew with unique clearness that w^e depend on the earth for 
our life. This is a common fact, but Wordsworth was aware 
of it as no other poet has been of the countless less palpable 
gifts which we owe to the earth, or to nature. His knowledge 
came to him ... in that blessed mood when we see into the 
life of things". 

Till, in our own way, we too can do that, we remain but 
refugees from Reality, self-lost, and then, as Yeats has it, mere 
anarchy is let loose upon the world. This is how Rabindra- 
nath Tagore saw it : “Where the harmony, between 
appearance and reality, between the human personality and 
an impersonal world of science, is not deeply felt, we are 
aliens and perpetually homesick". As Housman says : 
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Alone and afraid 

In a world I never made. 

This of course is a defeat for the creative imagination. 
All our distinctively modem literature and philosophy is but 
life in the Valley of Defeat. Parting, as Emily Dickinson 
said, is all that we know of Heaven. Or, a little differently, 
Nietzsche, Wer jetz kein Hatts hat, baut sich keines mehr^ 
Who has no house and yet v/ill never build one. But, as we 
have said before, home is not merely a geographical location, 
a cluster of accidental associations. It is a deeper idea or 
state of being, part of the Great Memory, “the root, home”. 
It is only in the home that all differences melt, the Many 
refer back to the One. In Tao-Teh King Lao-Tzu put it 
thus : 


And as our eyes demonstrated to us, they all turned back 

They may flourish abundantly, * 

But each turns and goes home to the root from which it 
came. 

Home to the root, home, I affirm, to the stillness. 

This means, to turn back is destiny ; 

And the destiny of turning back, I affirm, can never be 
changed. 

Essence of our humanity, “the destiny of turning back”, 
holds the key to our ascent or return, from self to Self. In 
Christian terms : He who sees the Father sees me. 

In less religious terms Leonardo da Vinci brings the 
same evidence, mark of his insight and maturity. Says 
Leonardo : “Behold, the hope and the desire of going back 
to one’s country (repatriarsi) .... like that of the moth for 
the light, and of the man who with perpetual longing looks 
forward with joy to each new spring and each new summer, 
and to the new months and the new years, deeming that the 
things he looks for are slow in coming ; and he does not 
perceive that he is longing for his own destruction. But this 
longing is in its quintessence the spirit of the elements, 
which finds itself imprisoned as the soul within the human 
body is ever longing to return to its sender ; and I would 
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have you know that this same longing is that quintessence 
inherent in nature, and that man is a type of the world/’ 
The return or nostalgia is a cosmic truth and symbol. 

The words of Plotinus float back across the centuries : 
''Let us flee then to the Beloved Fatherland : this is the 
soundest counsel. But what is this flight ? This is not a 
journey for the feet. You must close your eyes and call 
instead upon another vision, the birthright of all, which few 
turn to use.” Changing, for a moment, the metaphor, of 
journey to a ladder, we may go back to Plato, one of the 
archetypes of western nostalgia. So when anyone climbs 
the ladder of true love in this world, says Plato, '‘till he 
catches a glimpse of that other beauty — he has almost 
attained the goal. And this is the true discipline of loving 
or being loved : that a man begin with the beauties of the 
world and use them c^s stepping-stones for an unceasing 
journey to that other beauty, going from one to two and from 
two to all, and from beautiful creatures to beautiful lives, and 
from beautiful truths attaining finally to nothing less than 
the true knowledge of Beauty itself, and so know at last what 
Beauty is. This, my dear Socrates, said the wise woman 
from Mantineia, is man’s true home, with its vision of absolute 
beauty, if we have in this life any home at all”. Elsewhere : 
‘The will of the divine part in us to maintain itself can only 
be represented as the coming home of the soul to itself, and 
the soul’s final appreciation of its own intrinsic nature”, 
sioabhava. Such is the evidence of pagan antiquity, con- 
firmed in the Christian ethos. 

In the words of a modern poet echoing the agony and 
ivisight of ages : 


These errors loved no less than the saint loves sorrows 
Repeat, Love has left the world. He is not here. 

O God, like Love revealing yourself In absence 
So that, though farther than stars, like Love that sorrows 
In separation, the desire in the heart of hearts 
To come home to you makes you most manifest. 


To come home like that is what man and poetry are 
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there for. Home-thoughts are always home-thoughts from 
abroad. Look Homeward, Angel : Christ home, Christ and 
his Mother, and all his hallows. Call the Muses home. 
Else : 


To the stars from which he came 
Empty-handed, he goes home ; 

He who might have wrought in flame 
Only traced upon the foam. 



THE FUTURE POETRY ? 


Komain Rolland described the contribution of Sri Aurobindo 
as the greatest synthesis as yet achieved of the genius of the 
East and the genius of the West. Today Sri Aurobindo is 
widely known as yogi and thinker, but few have heard of 
him as a poet, fewer as a literaiy critic. This in spite of the 
fact that his writings are characteristic and commanding, and 
indeed copious. But even more than the scope — which 
intludes Letters ranging from Aeschylus to the Age of 
Anxiety — it is the quality of writing which sets him apart, 
and makes the task of assessment both mandatory and 
difficult. Above all, there are the serial essays. The Future 
Poetry, written between 1917 and 1920 but published in book 
form only in 1953. Here is the pitch of the Aurobindean 
argument. What is it like ? 

The Future Poetry is concerned with the now vital 
question of a civilization on trial, to use Toynbee’s phrase, 
and what poetry, “the rhythmic voice of life,” can do about 
It. It can and must, according to our critic, bring back the 
possibility of “the discovery of a closer approximation to 
what we might call the mantra in poetry,” roughly the 
poetry of vision, prayer, magic, and incantation ; poetry as 
mantra and poetry as the key to the future. Poetry is neither 
an elevated pastime — “mug’s game,” as Eliot once informed 
a bemused Harvard audience — nor is it a matter of technique 
alone. Its privilege and higher function, its real business is 
to suggest rhythmically the soul-values of our expanding 
universe. The nature and essence of poetic speech and the 
poetic movement" comes, he tells us, “from the stress of soul- 

Read at the Comparative Literature seminar at the Indiana 
university, 1962. 
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vision behind the word ; it is the spiritual excitement of a 
rhythmic voyage of self-discovery among the magic islands 
of form and name in these inner and outer worlds.” It holds 
a mirror to our soul-vision and progressive self-discovery "the 
progression of conciousness which conceives, orients and 
controls life.” The possibility of a new and higher evolution 
of mankind, of which poetry is both an index and instrument 
is taken for granted. For to doubting Thomases it can never 
be proved. 

Briefly, and in Indian terms, the thematic burden of The 
Future Poetry is poetry as mantra, poetry as prayer, invoca- 
tion, and magic, above all as vision. Let our critic explain : 
“The mantra, poetic expression of the deepest spiritual 
reality, is only possible when the highest intensities of poetic 
speech meet and become indissolubly one, the highest inten- 
sity of rhythmic movement, of verbal form and thought- 
substance of style, and of the soul’s vision of truth. . . . Or, Tet 
us say, it is a supreme rhythmic language which seizes hold 
upon all that is finite and brings into each the light and voice 
of its own infinite.” This may sound — our author himself 
is aware of it — a somewhat mystic and Oriental account of the 
matter, but substantially there could hardly be a more 
complete description. 

Such, then, is the hypothesis or point of view. But it is 
not a dogma, pronounced ex cathedra, though now and then it 
may sound like that. B’or, as we shall see, the evolutionary 
scheme is fundamental to all Sri Aurobindo’s writing, 
analysis, and insight. “Poetry, like everything else, evolves,” 
he says. And since poetry “is a psychological phenomenon, 
the poetic impulse of the mind and soul of man, therefore, in 
trying to follow out the line of evolution, it is the develop- 
ment of the psychological motive and power, it is the kind 
of feeling, vision, mentality which is seeking in it for its word 
and idea and form and beauty, and it is the power of the soul 
through which it finds expression or the level of the mind 
from which it speaks which we must distinguish to get a 
right idea of the progress of poetry”. 

So much by way of definition or statement of attitude. 
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There is another, and bigger, svirprise in store. He chooses 
the history of English poetry, from Chaucer to early twentieth 
century, as illustration to prove the point. He does this 
because — though few perhaps will agree with him — to him 
English poetry seems to follow most faithfully the ascending 
curve of the human spirit in this kind of imaginative rhythmic 
self-expression. And so, after a glance at the national evolu- 
tion of poetry, Greek, Latin, and French, he proceeds to 
sketch the pi’ogi'ess of English poetiy, which, he says, “began 
by a quite external, a clear and superficial substance and 
utterance (that is Chaucer). It proceeded to a deeper vital 
poetiy, a poetry of the power and beauty and wonder and 
spontaneous thought, the joy and passion and pain, the 
colour and music of life, in which the external presentation 
of life and things was taken up, but exceeded and given its 
fuU dynamic and imaginative content (the Elizabethans).” 
From there the attempt was made to master “the secret of 
the Latins, the secret of clear, measured and ntellectual 
ideas (the Augustans). Then came an attempt, a brilliant 
and beautiful attempt to get through Nature and thought and 
mentality in life and Nature and their profounder aesthetic 
.suggestion to certain underlying spiritual truths.” The 
attempt of the Romantics “could not come to perfect frui- 
tion, partly because there was not the right intellecual pre- 
paration or sufficient basis of spiritual knowledge and 
experience,” and what could be offered depended on the 
solitary and individual intuition of the poet ; partly because 
after the lapse into an age of reason the spontaneous or the 
intense language of spiritual poetry could not always b^ 
found, or if found, could not be maintained. “So we get a 
deviation into cuiother age (the Victorian) of intellectual and 
representative poetry, with a much wider range, but less pro- 
found in its roots, less high in its growth ; and partly out of 
this, partly by a recoil from it has come the turn of recent 
and contemporary ['that is, what was recent and contem- 
porary at the time these essays were written ] poetry which 
seems at least to be approaching the secret of the utterance 
of profounder truth with its right magic and speech.” 



At the end of the historical survey — the precis does it 
less than justice — he states his aesthetic ideals once more. 
I’he concluding portion is frankly more apocalyptic, and after 
some example of this kind of writing in the past he 
explains the conditions necessary if poetr}" is to fulfill its 
inghest piomise. In this he notes that ‘'a collapse to the 
lower levels might bring human civilization to a new cor- 
rupted and intellectual barbarism . . . the possibility of such 
a ratastrophe is by no means absent from the present situa- 
tion.” The approaching end of ixietr}" has been announced 
by man}' a prophet of doom. But this is to take a small view 
of its resource's, its rationale and the way out “Why, in 
such spiritless tunes, be a poet at all asked Holderlin. The 
answer came, strangely, from Nietzsche • “To aijir)n, bless 
and deijy existence.” The way out, the hope of the race lies, 
we are told, in an “open realization” of the spirit of man, .the 
infinity of Self and its fit expression m poetiy, that is, in 
mantra again. According to Sri Aurobindo, “a larger range 
ot existence made more real to man’s experience will be the 
realm of the future” and it is this which, as Wordsworth had 
seen eariier if in a slightly different context, “will bind 
together the vast empire of human society”. 

This at least is a strong possibility suggested by the 
newer trends, if we know how to read the signs. (Have not 
Rimbaud and Eliot and the S>Tnbolists all said the same 
filing in their own, different ways?) In other words “the 
idea of the ixiet who is also a Rishi (seer-poet) has made again 
jls ai)pearance”. 

Of all the theories and histories of English poetry — and 
we have had ciuite a few during recent years — this sacred or 
hieratic ars poetica put forward by Sri Aurobindo is surely 
(me of the strangest, one to tease us out of thought as doth 
Eternity. In his own words, “Perhaps no thinking age 
1ms been so far removed from any such view of life as the 
one thnmgh which we have recently passed, and even now 
we are not well out of its shadow . . And yet curiously 
enough It IS to some far-off light, at least to the view of our- 
selves at our gi'catest. that we seem to be returning ” The 
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progress of poetry, as he has viewed it, '‘has been an index ot 
the advance of the cultural mind in humanity, which having 
increased its scope by a constant expanding of the souTs 
experience, has now risen to a great height and breadth of 
intellectual vision and activity, and the present question 
concerns the next step in the scale of ascension." In other 
woixls "if poetr>^ is a Inghly-charged ix3wer of aesthetic 
expression of the soul of man, it must follow in its course of 
evolution the development of that soul. 1 put it that from 
this point of view the soul of man like the soul of Nature can 
l>e regarded as an unfolding of the spirit in the material 
world. Our unfolding being has its r(X)ts in the soil of the 
physical life ; it shoots up and out in many directions as the 
stalk and branches of the vital being. . . and from there, nest- 
ling in the luxuriant lea\x\s of the mind, and rising from the 
spirit \vhich was concealed in the whole process, must blossom 
the free and infinite soul of man, the hundred-petalled rose of 
God." 


Aiui the beautiful river still flows. 
And flows in time, nnd makes us 
Part of it, and part of him 
That, children, Is what Is called 
A sacramental relationship 
And that is what a poet 
Is. children, one who creates 
Sacramental relationship * 


Granted his hypothesis, the conclusion is not only 
consistent, but inescapable. He is presenting us not with a 
flat but a fulfilment of what has been knowm and practised 
all through history Even T. E Hulme talked of an 
“intuitive language", while some years ])ack Signor Vivante 
(English Poetry and Its Contribution to the Knowledge of a 
Creative Principle) began by pointing out that "the con- 
sciousness of a principle of inward light — an original self- 
active principle, which characterizes life and .‘^ontaneity as 
contrasted with mechani.sm — has found in English poeli^ 
one of its richest and highest expressions." Sri Aurobindo'^ 

Georgre Seferrs 

'3 
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xuminentary only points out the logical finale of such a self- 
-<‘xpressive tendency. As in other areas of thought and 
'experience, here too he has seen things in a new and 
leconciling, fusion vision. He sums up long, lingering, 
scattered suggestions and turns them, without palpable 
design, into a rationale of poetry at its purest, poetry of the 
peak, relating it to the larger law:; of human becoming 
From Plato’s enthusiastic madman, the sublimity ot 
Longinus, the Christian hymns of glory and praise ; from 
Shakespeare’s poet, his eye m a fine frenzy rolling, to the 
romantic visionary, usually an outsider, peering into the life 
things ; through the symbolist strateg>g full of fine sound 
and refinement often signifying nothing ; through Rilke’s 
‘‘terrible angels,” and the dislocation (“I hold sacred the 
disorder of my brains”) and dubious illuminations of 
Rimbaud, through the cults of obscurity and ‘‘pure poetry” 
as some kind of sublimated musical nonsense, then of poetry 
as prayer (Abbe Bremond) and the poet as a mystic manque : 
the dry dogmatics of Eliot, most competent verse rather than 
genuine incantation (“Out of the agony and the imprecision 
there si)rings the perfect order of speech, and the beauty ot 
incantation”) ; the superb rhetoric and the defiant gesture 
that had become a second nature with William Butler Yeats 
(“Cast a cold eye/on life, on death./Horseman, press by.”) , 
the ironic Alexandrian poets of anxiety and the troubled 
<loubtfiil personalities ol the little self (“Alone, about a 
dreadful wood/of conscious evil runs a lost mankind./Dread- 
mg to find its Father lest it find/The Goodness it has dreaded 
not good . . .”) ; the highly-wrought Canticles of Edith 
Sitwell ; the later ajxx^alyptic writers and the latest of bardic 
jiassion in Dylan Thomas (“After the first death, there is no 
death”) ... in Sri Aurobindo’s hands all these broken hints 
have come together and turned into ceilainty. It is his 
amazing psychological maturity and orchestral, oecumenical 
mind that can unite all these into a single theme — Mantra. 
Instead of the self-inflicted tortures of the “disinherited 
mind” he can point to a tradition at once more normal and 
universal and arrive at a far more striking and genuine recon- 
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ciliation of tradition and individual talent than any we have 
known for some time. 

Mantra is not just good, or even great poetry, but poetiy 
per se. It is not religious ix>etiy but spiritual poetry that he 
is talking of. The rest is literature. The theoiy^ and practice 
of mantra, Sri Aurobindo’s vision of poetry and poetiy of 
\ ision is surely his most appropriate gift to the life of an 
evolving humanity. For him it was a daring and simple 
thing to do. On our part wc must try to undershind and 
assimilate — since knowledge is by assimilation, as* Aquinas 
l)uts it — this emerging truth, unless of course we prefer to 
lie flowers of evil with a short and fierce season in an 
adolescent hell or wish to sufTer the nuances of the Ncant. 

It is onh' proper to \K)\nt out here that the early poets 
of India, the Rishis, were seers and hearers of the supra- 
.^ensible Truth-Word They had also the gift of communicat- 
ing, expressing, or, as the Indian aesthetician would say, 
'‘generalizing” isadharanikrita) their exi^erience. “One 
might almost sa}" that ancient India was created by the Veda 
and Upanishads, and the visions of inspired seers made a 
l^eople.” They were among the acknowle<iged legislators ol 
mankind. Obviously poetry such as this was not an entertain- 
ment, an intellectual exercise, or a display of “complex 
sensibility” The i^oet was something more than a maker ot 
beautiful word and phrase, a favoured child of fancy and 
imagination, a careful fashioner of idea and utterance. The 
ixiet was a spokesman of the eternal spirit and beauty and 
delight, and he shared the highest creative and eelf-expresr- 
sive rapture not unlike the original ecstasy that made 
Existence, the divine Ananda. Poetry such as this was a 
ritual and a remembrance, a purifier and builder of the soul, 
a means for the culture and integration of personality, 
otinasamskriti As Robert Graves (The White Goddess) 
says : “The function of poetry is religious invocation of the 
Muse.” At its height always so. 

• The soul of man and the soul of poetry (“the true 
creator, the true hearer is the soul”) are a reality to Sri Auro- 
bindo, and he can make them real to us as well. Needless to 
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say, he writes throughout as the poet that he is, even if some 
will demur to his novel annotation of the art of the possible, 
this pure, divine assault of the ether and fire. He speaks 
with authority, with full awareness of the foundations of his 
judgment, a clear and inspiring vision of the destiny of the 
spirit in man. He is not a doctrinaire nor is he excessively 
schematic. He is not a “philosopher-aesthetician”, a creature 
against whom Eliot inveighs in his Preface to Vivante’s book. 
He is not trying to choke or force growth and inspiration into 
a system. Tolerant of a hundred ways of the spirit, he 
knows that the intensity of the Mantra “belongs to no parti- 
cular style, depends on no conceivable formula”. A master 
of distinctions, of levels of consciousness and levels of poetic 
adequacy, he is particularly careful not to pay off poetry in 
terms of “philosophy”. What he is not willing to forget is 
poetry’s essential nature and deepest destiny. 

The awareness of crisis and emergence — “At present 
the human mind is occupied in passing the borders of two 
kingdoms,” he says — exposes the vast sweep of an inner, 
cosmic evolution, which extends almost beyond history. 
According to this view, "the human intelligence seems on the 
verge of an attempt to rise through the intellectual into an 
intuitive mentality”. We become part of a greater reality, 
seeking expression in the poetry of awareness. “Poetry and 
art are the bom mediators between the immaterial and the 
concrete, the spirit and the life.” Sri Aurobindo places poetry, 
fairly and firmly, at the centre of human knowledge and acti- 
vities, as the leader of our Inner progress, the divine Agni, 
the sacred Fire in our creative evolution. Once more we hear 
authentic note of the Rishi, as poet and commentator : 


O Word concealed In the upper Plre, 

Thou who hast ligered through centuries, 
Descend from thy rapt white desire. 

Plunging through gold eternities .... 

Out, out with the mind and Its candle flares. 

Light, light the suns that never die. 

For my ear the cry of the seraph stars 

And the forms of the Gods for my ncdted eyej 
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To be suddenly pitchforked into an encounter with young 
minds can be a disturbing experience. You remember what 
Plato said about metaphysical greenhorns — they bite and 
they butt into everything ! And I know very well that 
though I come from the fabled East, I am not among its Wise 
Men. Still when, last evening, it was suggested that we 
might meet for an informal get-together, the modern equi- 
valent of the Greek symposium, I suppose, I readily agreed. 

A teacher is a teacher. He needs his periodic victims. 
That of course is a way of saying. There were more selfish 
reasons. You cure us of the accumulations of age, of crusty 
habits. I have always valued, as all teachers do, the gift that 
you, perhaps unknowingly, bring with you — the gift of 
youth, of renewal. To lose faith in the youth of the nation 
is to lost faith in education. To contemplate ruin may not 
be our only role. Nor yours, I hope ! 

It is true, as we have been told by many voices, that 
philosophy today is philosophy in an age of crisis. Or, as 
Julian Huxley puts it, it is philosophy in a world at war. 
What’s wrong with that ? To the wise the world has always 
been in a state of crisis, has always called for a revision of 
goals. The war between good and evil is long-standing. 
However today it is not merely a crisis in civilization, as some 
imagine, but something more fundamental, a crisis in human 
evolution. In the words of an Indian thinker : “At present 
mankind is undergoing an evolutionary crisis in which is con- 
cealed a choice of its destiny ; for a stage has been reached in 


An impromptu address before the philosophy faculty students in 
Eastern Illinois university in winter, 1962. 
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which the h uman mind has achieved in certain directions an 
enormous development while in other it stands arrested and 
bewildered and can no longer find its way”. 

But, crisis suggests the pKJssibility of solution, unless we 
are doomed to self--pity. All problems of existence are 
essentially problems of harmony, says Sri Aurobindo, and the 
greater the discord the greater will be the spur towards a 
solution. It is up to us to seek for the formula that will set 
us free or bind us. Most ignorance is vincible ignorance. 
Our covenant with stupidity is p>artly voluntary. We are 
still free to be free, instead of dabbling in dubious semantics 
and cults of meaninglessness, nothingness and logic chopping, 
and other forms of diversion that today i)as3 for ‘philosophy’. 

To move out of this mood of despair and irresponsibility 
calls for effort, the effort to be at once heroic and humble. 
Camus li^d hop)ed for sainthood without sanctity. It cannot 
be had for the asking. Philosophy means love of wisdom. 
You cannot love wisdom and continue in your unregenerate 
ways. As the broken statue told Rilke, you must change 
your life. This cannot be equated with the taking of a course 
or reading a few books, or even a number of books. The 
change must begin somewhere — preferably within you, with- 
in your area of interests, awareness, attitude. One must be 
willing and able to open the doors of perception, for you 
become what you perceive. 

Door, always open 

Only the blind eye sees not. 

But to p)erceive the unity of all things, of truth, we have 
also to note certain differences, we have to make decisions. 
Philosophy, a search after knowledge, after purpose, involves 
making a number of basic, sometimes drastic decisions and 
discriminations. It is an examined life, world-without-end 
examination. This is so because there are facts, stubborn 
facts, which will always challenge values, disrupt systems. 
The war between fact and value is a greater civil war than 
any we have known. The world cannot survive half-fact 
half-value. We often compromi.se — that also is a fact — 
but we do so at our pjeril. 
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The search after value is a more exciting and dangerous 
Odyssey than any that the primitive Greek warriors had 
known in their rescue and wonderment of the face that had 
launched a thousand ships and burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium. The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty is sublimer far than 
the hymn to a glamour queen, whose beauty could ruin but 
not restore. Helen was no Beatrice — and oh, the difference ! 

The need for discrimination is all the stronger in our 
limes. This array of the advertiser’s art, of which we are 
all unwitting victims — be it metrecale, Kellogg’s corn, the 
cornucopia of “good living", or the pious platitude of poli- 
ticians — calls for greater vigilance than what we have 
needed so far. We must be aware, all the time, must dis- 
tinguish between the shoddy and the significant. Never off 
duty. No wonder we tire quickly and drift into the more 
agreeable forms of relaxation and dissipation, in other words 
we conform. But must we conform and lose our identity and 
independence ? Do we love to be nothing ? Perhaps ! 

That would be indeed a strange destiny for a nation and 
a race dedicated to the idea of freedom. Freedom, of course, 
is not merely political freedom or a constitutional concern for 
learned jurists, nor is it the freedom to “do just what we. 
please”. It is freedom from prejudice and pressure, from 
Ignorance and illusion which form the major part of our 
motivation. It is freedom to lead a full life, to be fully our- 
selves. War begins in the mind of men, says the United 
Nations Charter, and it is there that it has to be fought. I 
will not cease from mental fight, said William Blake, till we 
have built Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land. 
We all have our Jerusalem to build. 

Philo.'^ophy, which is basically a theory of knowledge and 
a theory of value, wages a perpetual war against ignorance, 
a war to the finish. It involves a theory of mind, and when 
it is mature, of ranges of the mind if you like. Know 
thyself, is an old prescription. The knower must know 
himself. 

But who art thou ? The Indians have suggested a 
simple, puzzling equation to the riddle of the Sphinx : Thou 
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art that, Tat tvam asi. All is there, for such as are capable 
of sounding the depths. Capacity is in proportion to interest. 
It is a pity that our universities are so little concerned and 
■80 full of dead wood, or plain gas. No wonder the most 
worthwhile contribution to modem thought has come mostly 
from outside the academic haunts. The House of Intellect 
has been, for the most part, “To Let”, an empty house. Bats 
in the belfry. 

In terms of the old equation we are sons of God and must 
be perfect as our Father in Heaven is perfect. To fulfil God 
in life is man’s manhood. But these things are not done 
by Diktat, or university courses. It is not dogma but deve- 
lopment that we need. We have to grow into the truth. 
Example, character, respect, a sense of the holy, these virtues 
are still needed) and still possible. How poor, in this respect, 
is our civilization to the older cultures ! How lonely the 
learner ! ‘Lonely is the man who understands.’ And so,, if 
necessary, you must walk alone. You will soon meet your 
companions. They come from all countries and from no 
country, the pilgrim band, the eternal avant garde. 

You belong, as every student does, to the Brotherhood of 
■Seekers. It is they who keep the world disinfected against 
the virus of settled habit, against falsity and foolishness. 
Look within and you will get all the help you need. It is not 
easy. But would you filch His peace without paying the 
price He has fixed for it ? Would you like to have something 
for nothing ? It is an old law, of sacrifice, struggle, agon, 
tapasya. There is no truth without tears. 

The cult of the easy life is ultimately the most corrupt- 
ing. Goethe had the wisdom to know that a life without 
suffering was a life cheated of its purpose. Suffer you must, 
anyway. But you have the option of turning it into a 
sacrifice. Why not do that? 

A favourable view of modern civilization brings us to the 
same conclusion. For it is basically a triumph of mind over 
matter. The minute and many-sided techniques and con- 
trols, what are these but a search for order and convenience, 
which might free us from age-old disabilities ? That the 
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expected freedom and fulfilment have not come, have indeed 
turned into something very different points to some strange 
error in oxir calculation and equipment. We have become 
victims of some monstrous miscalculation. By an awful trick 
we have become a slave of our slave, fallen into a rat trap 
which we have ourselves laid out. But mistakes are curable. 
We might even hope to profit by them. The decay and 
renewal of civilization, as Schweitzer points out, are botli 
within the sphere of possibility. 

This, I fear, is a long introduction for what I have to say. 
It may be that in this context, of a common crisis the same 
everywhere, some of the Indian insights might be of help to 
you. I shall mention, very briefly, some of these suggestions 
or conclusions. 

The first is the search after Man’s Final End. This 
metaphysical concern has distinguished the Indian mind 
from the earliest periods of her history. A comfortable, even 
a rationally ordered life is not enough. The Indian (not to 
be confused with the present-day Indian citizen) has an 
infinite longing for freedom, immortality, light, God. This is 
what he feels life is for. 

But the Indian mind is not exclusive or ascetical, as is 
usually supposed. The religion of India has legislated for 
the normal individual and taken into consideration the 
satisfaction of normal human needs. It has tried to strike 
a balance between the needs and duties of man. Incidentally, 
it took great care to distinguish between instrumental and 
essential values, what Aldous Huxley has called ends and 
means. The contemporary confusion over this is everywhere 
and we seem to be swamped by our own schemes and pierish 
at the altar of the tingods of gadgetry. What better fate for 
the descendants of Babbitt ! How to tame technology is the 
question of questions, which neither western democracies 
nor the totalitarian regimes have tried to solve or thought of 
solving. Life is being lived without reference to first 
principles, and that is impossible. Indeed, the bnighter 
idiots have come to doubt if there is any first or final 
principle. No wonder our •life has become silly or absurd. 
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We get what we deserve, the Theatre of the Absurd. 

Who will save us from the blight of triviality ? It is 
against this background of Blank that we must see the antics 
of Babbitt’s children or grandchildren. I mean the angry 
young men, the lost and the “beat” generation, that inter 
national assortment of irresponsibles. “Why should we live ? 
What has society done for us ?” ask these complacent cads. 
They ask questions without caring for the answer. In their 
lieginning is their end. And yet they are a danger signal, 
a necessary evil, if nothing else. They disturb the placid 
waters — of our easy assumption about success and making 
good, keeping up with the Joneses. The beats have their 
champions. As Carl Sandburg recently said : “There always 
ought to be beatniks in a culture, hollering about respect- 
ables.” The beats may be victims more than martyrs, but 
it cannot be said that we have learnt the lesson. All 
Americans are sure of success, you must have heard that 
sad phrase, how often ! This is the other side. 

The folhes of a society without sanction cannot be cured 
by a fiat or a few pious resolutions. Technology has to be 
tamed, and that is not easy. In Indian myths we read the 
story of the Churning of the Ocean. (The ocean is a sjrmbol 
of universal manifestation of creation.) Out of that churn- 
ing came both good and evil, the goddess of plenty as well as 
the evil of poison. Who would counteract the fumes of the 
dreaded poison ? Even the little gods trembled. Then the 
great god, Shiva, drank it all up and so he came to be' called 
the blue-throated ascetic. The reason why I am telling you 
this story is that it bears a close analogy to the pi-esent world’s 
crisis over the atom. Where is the modern Shiva ? Where 
is he indeed ? 

The adventure of ideas is exciting, this new Pilgrim’s 
Progress. I hope that some of you will dedicate yourself to 
the search after meaning, and find out a faith for living. 

Consider well the seed from which you grew : 

You were not formed to live like animals, 

But rather to pursue virtue and knowledge. 

Sharp as the razor’s edge is*that path, say the ancient 
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texts. But it will be better than the soft education or no 
education which is all that we are getting or doling out to 
others. It will be better than the small successes that are 
but failures of the soul. The age of heroism is not over. And 
what can be more heroic and human than to join the crusade 
for values ? The task of our times calls for new workers. In 
the building of a common civilization for the peoples of 
the world, this meeting of nations, there is work for all of us. 
We must not shirk it, not allow the parochial to cloud the 
l>eiennial. Let us be responsible to the emerging truth. 

In a letter Eugene O’Neill once wrote : “The playwright 
of today must dig at the roots of the sickness of today as he 
feels it — the death of the old God and the failure of science 
and materialism to give any satisfactory new one for the 
surviving primitive religious instinct to find a meaning for 
life in, and to comfort its fears of death with. It seems to 
mfe that anyone trying to do big work nowadays must have 
this big subject behind all the little subjects of his plays or 
novels or he is .scribbling around the surface of things.’’ 
This is our concern, everybody’s concern, on and off the stage, 
“the big subject behind all the little subjects”. This is the 
drama of destiny in which we have all a part to play. To 
refuse is to surrender our humanity, it is to be less than 
human, to declare our education as empty of purpose. The 
remaking of modern man is the task of tasks. I hope some 
of you will take it up where others have left it. It is a task 
that carries its own reward. 

To live in the light and bli.ss of truth, and to will what 
He wills, that is the supreme secret. May your stay in the 
university guide your steps towards significance, towards 
man’s ultimate metaphysical romance, the secret of the Self. 
All true romances are supposed to end in a marriage. Let 
us not to the .marriage of true minds admit impediments. 
The marriage of the Blast and the West has often been 
rumoured, a marriage in which, to quote an Eastern master, 
Matter will be the Spirit’s willing bride. I hope to see you as 
the best men and bridesmaids in that wedding. Haven’t the 
banns been put up yet ? 
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'ITiis, as you know, is not an age of ideals. On the contrary. 
It is an age of absence of ideals, and those whom we call 
idealists to their face we also call fools behind their back. So 
I feel a little uneasy about the subject of my talk : Ideals of 
Indian education. But, speaking seriously, education must 
involve ideals, of some sort or other. The drawing out of the 
perfection inherent in man, that is how an Indian thinker 
once defined education. It is a technique for working out 
or operating that ideal of perfection in life. No society tliat 
cares for survival can do without it. Education is our 
deepest need. But education for what ? 

More important than mere survival is of course the ques- 
tion of significance. Todaj'^ both survival and significance are 
threatened as never before. Why live and for what ? That 
is a question education has always had to answer and must 
answer today too, if we are to be saved from ourselves. As 
Faulkner pointed out, our tragedy today is that there are no 
longer problems of the spirit. In the words of a modern 
poet : 

It is tho world’s one crime that its babes grow dull, 

Its poor are ox-llke, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dreamlessly, 

Not that they sow, but that they seldom reap. 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to serve. 

Not that they die, but die like sheep. 

Not only die, but live like sheep. Between sheepish 
conformity and brutish belligerency is there no alternative ? 

From an address delivered at the Yale university. U. S. A,, in spring 
1962. 
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In our present distress we look back and sometimes won- 
der if the old insights could not be of some use to us. For 
the ancients had what we singularly lack — vision, courage 
and a simple sense of wholeness. iMore than that, they had 
a faith for living. Or do we really think that these ancient 
ideals have lost their savour, that they no longer speak to us, 
that we have quite other problems to solve ? That is the 
familiar view but it is clearly an error. The essence of 
education is ever the same. The forms change, the details 
differ, but the central insights remain. We are of course not 
asked to make a fetish of the past. Far from it. As an 
Indian thinker, of whom later, puts it, “We do not belong to 
the dawns of the past but to the noons of the future.” To do 
that it will be first necessary to look closer to the principles 
of education as the ancients understood and practised them, 
. Recently in a faculty picnic I overheard the following 
conversation. (Weary but angry young lady) ; “I don't 
think life has any meaning or how it can ever have one.” 

(Sad male) : “In that case, you should not teach.” 

This made me think. It is always a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. Today there is little doubt as to which 
side is winning. No wonder the most fanranging of our his- 
torians, Toynbee, has been obliged to describe the state of 
our civilization as a civilization on trial. One can guess the 
verdict : Not fit to survive, shows strong suicidal tendency. 
Frightened as never before, by our sins of omission and com- 
mission, we seem to look everywhere, except the one place 
where help is likely to be found, that is within ourselves. As 
Epictetus said, “Ruin and recovery are alike from within.” 

It is against this background of doom and disaster that I 
should like to place before you a few facts or some asi^ects of 
Indian education. Not its accidents and accretions, nor its 
present wasteful uncertainty. But the essential truths and 
insights. If now and then these insights and practices seem 
to differ, and differ radically, from our own 'progressive' ways 
and assumptions, so much the better. It is good to be 
shocked and shaken out of complacence. 

I do not however for a moment wish to suggest : Adopt 
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our nationslly advertised brand and avoid disaster. Propa- 
ganda is out of the question. Also no one can borrow truth 
from another nor can it ever be imposed from outside. It 
must grow from within. One has to grow on one’s own lines. 
Here is one line, the Indian line, as it used to be. 

It is a line that reaches to the farthest end. Swami 
Vivekananda put it like this : “The use of higher education 
is to find out how to solve the problems of life and this is 
what is engaging the profound thoughts of the modern 
civilized world, but which was solved in our country 
thousands of years ago.” I myself would hesitate to put it 
that strongly, for I do not think we have solved our problems, 
if by solution is meant that we have successfully applied these 
ideals to the whole of our life and now there is nothing more 
to be done. But I do not think that Vivekananda meant that 
either. What he really meant was, I suppose, that in so far ,as 
certain principles are concerned, the Indians have decided. 
They have chosen and stand by their choice. If anyone, out 
of ignorance or foolhardiness, denies or rejects these prin- 
ciples he is being untrue to India, if not to himself. 

The aims of education are always one with the aims of 
life. Now, what are, rather were, the aims of Indian life ? 
Briefly, the ancient Indians aimed at a balanced social system 
that satisfied individual needs and led, by degrees, to libera- 
tion or moksha. It was a life of discipline leading to freedom, 
the whole spectrum, in fact. Hedonistic interests were not 
ignored, pleasures and duties were recognised, but always 
placed under the rule of a happy moderation or restraint. 
Whitehead describes Buddhism, in the main a monastic 
order, as a colossal application of metaphysics to life. Indian 
society was perhaps an even more colossal application of 
metaphysics to life. In a slightly different context and 
language Dr. Birenbaum has told us the semle thing. “To 
what are the universities of a free land dedicated ?” he asks. 
And the answer is : “To free men who know what being 
man and being free can be.” 

What were these metaphysical and psychological assumpn 
tions of freedom in society ? How were these ideals carried 
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out through the lives of the young learner and the teacher ? 
Finally, what bearing, if any, do these have upon our present 
crisis ? 

First, Indian education drew a clear distinction bet- 
ween knowledge of essence and knowledge of phenomenon, 
between knowledge of Self and knowledge of things pard 
vidya and apara vidya. It admitted both, but there was 
never any doubt as to which was higher and more desirable. 
The wise ones knew "what knowledge is of most worth,” to 
use Spencer’s phrase, though not in the sense in which he 
used it. In our own times knowledge of Self has been handed 
over to the doctors of the dungheap and God has been psycho- 
-analysed out of existence. The secrets of the Self, the 
nature of the Divine Ground, our relationship with God, form 
no part of the curriculum, except perhaps in a few parochial 
schools here and there. Knowledge of things and processes 
is all that we have and all that we seem to care for. It is all 
Process without Reality, or Whitehead without the head ! 
This simple error has led to an ‘impoverished reality’ and now 
we are about to be crushed by the weight of Things. 
Emerson’s lines come to the mind ; 


There are two laws discrete 
Not reconciled — 

Law for man, and law for thing ; 

The last builds towns and fleets. 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking 

After nearly a century the words sound even truer than when 
they had been first written down. No wonder from the 
standpoint of traditional wisdom all our knowledge — of 
which we are both proud and afraid — is looked upon as a 
form of Higher Ignorance. It was recently pointed out that 
in their space flights neither the Russian nor the American 
astronauts could find God anywhere. The bigger news that 
escaped publication was that He had seen them both and was 
not pleased at the prospect. Of course He hasn’t reported 
to the United Nations, because it would be useless to do so. 
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The point, as Hutchins {The Higher Learning in 
America) has seen so clearly, is that today we have neither 
theology nor metaphysics. Our knowledge is provisional, 
empiric, specialized, knowing more and more about less and 
less, a scheme of limited orderliness but quite unrelated to 
any first principles or purposes. 

By contrast, Indian education — like Indian culture 
which it has helped to shape and reflect — is based upon a 
Theory of Knowledge and a Theory of Value. Most modern 
societies would seem to possess neither. In fact for most of 
the time they are in hot (and therefore blind) pursuit of anti- 
human ends. The cult of Things has culminated in a cult of 
Death. As stimulus a new myth or idolatry has been 
furbished — the myth of automatic Progress. Irving Babbitt 
had a phrase for this ; he called it progress towards the 
precipice. 

The distinction between lucky skill, the successful 
exploitation of natural resources (but see Rachel Carson) 
and more truly human purposes, between ends and means, 
between instrumental and essential values, is fundamental 
to a balanced life. This the modern world is determined to 
ignore or do away with. The pity is that most of the modern 
universities have been so indifferent to these basic issues and 
been content to behave like sheep. One might say that for 
the last three hundred years or so, the universities have 
encouraged, at least lived under, a simple but devasting 
heresy — that there is no meaning either in man or in the 
universe. India, if not the Indian universities of today, has 
always stood for this basic distinction, for the first principles, 
first thing first. 

In keeping with this concern for Final Ends Indian 
education, like Indian culture, was based upon a pro- 
found sense of respect, or araddha. Whereas in gur present- 
day world everything is casual and all sense of respect, includ- 
ing self-respect, has been allowed or forced to disappear. In 
such a world the idea of respect or reverence, unless it be for 
money or the latest model car, appears a throwback from the 
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dead past. In fact, it is we who are d3ring, because we have 
denied the past and chosen to be less than ourselves. We 
have traded personality for fragments and now lack that 
modicum of self-respect which would enable us to be human. 
Only with a return to the lost sense of respect, respect for the 
universe, for life, for truth and the teacher (who embodies 
the truth) shall we be once more on the road to survival, for 
by that alone shall we have regained a true faith for living. 
It is no wonder that this idea of Reverence for Life came to 
Albert Schweitzer, surely one of the great teachers of our 
times, with the shock of a revelation. His example is a clear 
recognition of the simple truth and a criticism of our 
un-ethical, non-metaphysical life, with its witchcradts of 
science and the compulsive illusion of good times. ,, ' 

This brings me to the vexed problem of Personality. 
It 4 s a trick3^ word and has been much abused in recent 
writings. For instance, the “personality"' of a popular star. 
The absurd exhibitionism of this and other s|>ecimens is sup- 
posed to inspire today’s bright young things. No wonder 
the universities are losing. Without pursuing the subject 
further, I would submit that there is a greater respect for 
personality and a better chance of its developing under a 
traditional s^^stem, where ideals are shared than in an 
atomistic society like ours where there are no ideals to share. 
After all, it is only now that we hear of the “abolition of Man” 
and the elimination of personality. We rely, more and more, 
on mechanical aids, of every kind, and call this dependence 
Progress. Very soon, one suspects, the only raison d^Stre for 
preserving the species might be as feeders of the Machine, to 
oil the wheels and press the buttons. In Brave Neio World, 
you will remember, the almighty State teaches its citizens 
even while they sleep. That is it. But will it ever teach 
tliem to wake up — from the horrible hypnosis of streamlined 
Progress, w^hich is of course another name for streamlined 
Efficiency and Conformity .spelt large ? Or are we condemned 
to be slaves of our slaves ? In brief, traditional cultures, 
though not humanistic are human. Ours, ostensibly, aggres- 

6 
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sively humanistic, tends to be increasingly in- and anti- 
liuman. 

I will give you another example of the care and 
thought given to develop normal, decent young men and 
women. Today w'e talk of the residential university and 
think of it as an achievement In India (of old) the stu- 
dents lived 'ivith the teacher, as members of the family. This 
made for small numbers and individual attention became not 
only possible but inevitable. The students weren't merely 
roll numbers or faceless abstractions. Also the fact of living 
\n a family held other advanUiges : it was a home oi 
learning, in which one felt a moral continuity, with 
little or none of that fierce, secret struggle between home 
and school, and no scope for the sowdng of wild oats, no 
headache for the worried Dean. As John Dewey once wrote : 
“The much lameiiLcd separation in the modern schools of 
intellectual and moral training, of acquiring information and 
growing in character is simply the expression of failure to 
conceive and construct the school as a social institution “ 
The Indian teachei* taught as much through the lessons as 
through his ix?rsonal conduct, which was expected to ;>e 
above reproach. It was a living lesson When a journalist 
had asked him for a message, Mahatma Gandhi is reported to 
have said, “My life is my message “ How many modern 
teachers could pas- that test One shudders to think The 
universities of today have ([uietly, and perhaps wisely, 
abdicated that im^x^ssible role of providing moral examples. 
The breerling of barbarians and beatniks is easily explained 

From all this one can see that the life of an Indian 
s.tudent was far from being easy Education had not become, 
as Justice Douglas seems to think it has become in our own 
days, “merely the opportunity to have pleasurable expe- 
riences'’ Among other things the student had to learn the 
virtue of humility and the ancient law of sacrifice on which, 
the flindu believes, the progress of the soul and the world 
depends. For the sake of the common good the wise will 
deny or sacrifice himself, runs the Sanskrit proverb. Another 
tolls us that the noblemmded man, trained from youth, 
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“pleases the whole universe by his numerous acts of service"', 
Inbhnvcniamupakarsrenibhi pnnayantah. It was a highly 
civilized ethics. A word alx)ut the Teacher and the Teach- 
ing and I have done. 

The traditional high respect shown to the Indian 
teacher is a matter of hi:>loiy. Something of it survives to 
this day The king ih. honoureil only in his own land, the 
scholar everywhere, is a popular saying ni the country. The 
U'acher, a.s we have said before, embodies the truth. He is 
more imjxM'lant than e ven one's parent, for he introiluces 
you to the world of value, of truth. He gives you the light 
by which to live You can never ho|>e to repay him what he 
gives, e.xcept through humility and gratitude. We naturally 
wonder how and why the teachers managed to earn this 
extraordinary kudo.s or prestige. The prestige wasn’t 
(‘arned without a iirice, often a hea\ y jirice Some of thes(' 
are* bound to strike us as rather (xld, almost impossible to 
revive or emulate 

Here are a lew To Ix'gm with, the teac her did not 
“.'^ell” knowlcxige In othei* uords, there were.' no tuition 
ree> In this the Indian teacher was but obeying thc^ occult 
law — if \ ou don’t jump at th(‘ phra.se — that no material 
i)(‘n(dit was to be h<id from thc^ exchange of sjiiritual gifts 
The Indian teacher, thei'efore, did not i*un after [>atrons and 
foundations, did not have to wait u}><)n the ‘Yvhim of the 
demor or the public- dc-mand” llc' did not ask For a raise, 
he just did not ha\c' a .salaiv, fixed oi' othcM’wise It was for 
the ])<itron to seek him out He taught (the' (lualilied j)Uj)il, 
not eveay flannelled fool that camc" along) because it wars 
his dut\ to teaclg “his owm work to do’’ It wars his (lluirtna, 
his law of being 

In brief, the te<icher was not in any on(‘’s p,iy, hc' had no 
ra>ard of Cu:at<)r.s to plcxise He served truth and you might 
say his own nature* ladiication had no cash value, which, 
for most c^f us, is about all the value it has. It was in the 
highest sense a fulfilment of duty, a vocation and not a 
[)rofession 

llow' was the teacher maintained, ycni ask. By patrom 
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age, of course. But this was not a salary. The nature of 
the patronage differed from place to place, from person to 
person, from age to age. These teachers, it might be added 
in i^assing, were not great consumers of useless goods nor 
was advertisement such a potent force in those days. Not 
how much but how little was their motto. It was a simple 
life, but not a life of poverty or negation. In fact it had a 
fullness and a fineness, an inner richness which we can only 
gape at from a distance. The only message of their life is a 
simple and straightforward one : Change your life, if you 
dare. 

I now come to the last but not least factor in 
Indian education. What gave it this fullness, this harmony ? 
The Teaching, of course, the contemplation of Essence, from 
which all trivial motives had been carefully sifted. 

The details of the Teaching, and the technique, need not 
detain us here. What we are looking for is the essence of 
the experiment and the essence is the same everywhere. It 
is the psychological sanity of the Indian teachers that is so 
striking, that speaks to us across the centuries, if we will 
but hear. These ancient Masters not only believed in their 
premises, but they rigorously experimented with these, 
lived these out, as we say. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, 
than whom there is perhaps none so competent to speak on 
the twin topic of education and evolution : “India has seen 
always in man the individual a soul, a portion of the Divinity 
enwrapped in mind and body. . . .Always she has distinguished 
and cultivated in him a mental, an intellectual, an ethical, 
dynamic and practical, an aesthetic and hedonistic, a vital 
and physical being, but all these have been seen as powers 
of a soul that manifests through them and grows with their 
growth, and yet they are not all the soul, because at the 
summit of its ascent it arises to something greater than them 
all, into a spiritual being, and it is in this that she has 

1 See *'On the Sclectiv'e Service Qualification Test (66) college stu- 
dents preparing for other professions. After that, in order of merit, we 
find majors in mathematics and the physical sciences in the biological 
sciences, in the social sciences. In the humanities, in general arts, in 
agriculture, in business and commerce, and last, we blush to say. majors 
in education.” J. M. Stephens. Education Psychology, p. 211. 
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found the supreme manifeststion of the soul of man and his 
ultimate divine manhood, ... if it is once admitted as a true 
description, then it should be clear that the only true educa- 
tion (italics mine) will be that which will be an instrument 
for this real working of the spirit in the mind and body of the 
individual and the nation/'^ 

It must be clearly understood that this view of life, in 
terms of a spiritual evolution of the human being, “the only 
true education"', was neither ascetic nor anti-scientific. 
Self-control is essential to self-understanding. To that extent 
this was a discipline and not a game. As to science, it was 
itself a science, Brahmavidya, the science of ascent and self- 
integration, it was also called the science of the One, 
ekavidya. And the intention ? The intentions were strictly 
practical. In the crisis through which we are passing we 
shall have once more to return to this lost secret and science, 
the Wisdom that we have denied and disparaged. We have 
to humble ourselves before the truth, before the truth can be 
ours. In our sacred texts, the Upanishads, we hear of a 
student coming to the teacher and, as was the custom then, 
begging to be accepted. The teacher begins by asking him 
the subjects he has studied. After mentioning a long and 
formidable syllabus he cries out in agony : “Yet. . . I am in 
sorrow. Lead me over, I pray, to the other shore that lies 
beyond this sorrow.” This was also Faust’s predicament : 

I have studied now Philosophy 
And Jurisprudence, Medicine 
And even, alas. Theology 
From end to end with labour keen ; 

And here, poor fool, with all my lore. 

I stand no wiser than before. 

Wa}^ back In the thirties Rufus Jones had pointed out 
that it would be well for us to see whether there is any place 
for the sense of the holy in our building plans. If there is not, 
our vast educational outfit, our extraordinary scientific 
discoveries and economic programs would only make the 

2 Sri Axirobindo and the Mother On Education, pp. 5-6. 
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collapse the more terrible. When our own anguish and 
disillusionment are complete and we too cry out to be 
delivered out of the devilry of modern histoiy the Teacher 
will appear. He is within all of us and he alone can cure us 
of the insane ideologies that we pursue at our peril : the 
philosophies of absurdity and meaninglessness ; this civiliza- 
tion of plenty, of gadgets, of money economy, of misused 
leisure, of false utilities and betrayed purposes ; the collective 
paranoia of political mistrust and mounting hatred which 
make us resemble none so much as the enemy we would all 
like to destroy. A whole age can be mad and mistaken. 
Ours probably is. 

India, it has sometimes been said, preserves the know- 
ledge that preserves the world. But the knowledge is not 
a monopoly. (And modern India is another story.) It is not 
a secret weapon. It is and has always been an open secret. 
Avhich the wise have .s{X)ken in many tongues and in many 
ages, and is still being spelt in the lonely thought of the 
intellectuals the world over. It is a free gift. Teaching is 
always teaching on the edge of the abyss. That is what makes 
it so exciting. The Indian teaching is part of a mature 
attitude towards the perennial problems of life, problems 
that do not change with the waxing and waning of the moon. 
Indian education is, basically, a training in fullness and 
freedom, an attempt to push or lead the human whole towards 
the future, to educate man in the ways of the spirit or of his 
own evolution. This is the one aspect or ideal of Indian 
education that I would like to place before you, for the good 
of men and generations yet unborn. What can the dove oj 
Jeans give yon noio hnt nnsdojn. exile ? 



TOTAL EDUCATION : a brief look 


Most jxAiple would ;ipce that wo aro passing through a 
crisis, bo it of civilization or evolution or lx)th. Not many 
will agree as to the nature of the crisis, its cuuses or its cure, 
but it is a safe gtiess that to meet this crisis, the impending 
(ollajisc, we shall need a new .strategy or weajxfn, briefly a 
1 evolutionaiy theoiy and practici' of cxlucution. It ■wdll have to 
be, (xiiication in a lU'w kiw. 'Fot.il or Integral Education (not 
to !)(' ( onfused with what 'rot.iliUirianism tittempted to do, 
not at till). Tottil Emu at ion is jiart of our predicament — for 
it invokes difUfult ;uk1 delicate adjustments — as well as the 
wtiv out, if there w ,t way out No {Kitchwork, “patchwork 
« onceplions and { U‘ceme;d pradice’’, wall do Total Educa- 
tion or criuctition of the Whok' Man* ts todtn' “tin obligation 
imp'omd l;v the natui(> of things, ti ini.ssion in which every 
intm or woman v.lio knows the dilTercnce between true and 
l.il^e, between whtit has a right to be tind whtit has not, is 
(tilled to be minister, te.aeher and U'arncr both in one.” In 
oiii' pre.sent crisis Total Ivhictition is the summary imjferative 
which we must either obey or lx* dtininod for di.solx'ying. 
I'xhrate or |)orish. 

Es'entially ti .xx'ial in.-titution or entorpri.se, education is 
coixerned, ven- oft('n m ..n unconscious and disorganized 
ftishion. with the t rMnsnn.s.>-ion of vtilucs and skills, with 
kno'..-why nrf Ic^s ihtm know-how Some idea, clear or 
\a;’ne. right or wrong, of jrarjxrsc and pcr.sonality is part of 

’ ' Kflutr.t iOn Ihr whole m<'\n , and the education man iB a 

man Nvirn a j oint of \ .‘ w v Inch in* takes in the who> 'world. Educa- 
tion roncern; the wlioio man man cupax capablo of g’ranplng 

the totality of things’' Josef Pieper^ Leisure^ the Basin of cvlture, Mentor- 
Omeya, p. 36 
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education everywhere. But most, if not all, historical cul- 
tures have been obliged to work within a restricted range, 
of limited ideas, limited by rigid, regional or time-barred 
notions and ultimately destroyed by corrosive conflicts and 
contradictions. Everywhere some aspect or capacity or 
manner of adjustment has dominated. A full and happy 
flowering of the human personality, of all its possibilities, has 
been rarely attempted, much less achieved. The idea of 
v/holeness, if not wholly absent, has not been the chief aim 
of most education or of civilization. Today the physical 
drawing together of the world has forced upon us a common 
approach to education cr a philosophy of world education. 
As Borsodi {The Education of the Whole Man) point out : 
‘‘A new programme of education is what the crisis of the 
times calls for." More than an expediency, that way lies our 
salvation, the only hope. 

It is this that the modern age, or the future, must pro- 
vide. Everywhere, East or West, there are indications of 
such a revision of goal. A change of this nature will 
naturally involve criticism of most of our current values and 
practices. It is not surprising that both Vinoba Bhave and 
Robert Hutchins are agreed that the whole scale of our 
values, and emphasis on Analysis, will have to give place to 
a new need for Synthesis. The overall commercialism of our 
age has also to submit to more human purposes and the era 
of competition to yield to the idea of welfare and human aid. 

The impersonality of Science and Organisation has to be 
corrected by a new sense of personality and inter-personal or 
human relationship. The dichotomy of Knowledge and Wis- 
dom must be got rid of. Dogmas of every kind, religious or 
scientific, have to be replaced by a more liberal attitude : of 
not Either/Or but Both. Instead of part, or specialized, 
education for particular functions or jobs we shall need ‘The 
co-education of both body and mind,’' an education of the 
whole man. Also, the isolation of action from contemplation 
must end. 

In The Future of Education Livingstone had pointed out, 
‘*We lead a life of action without thought ; or we think in a 
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vacuum, without the realities and problems of the world. 
Neither form of isolation is satisfactory/’ Instead of regi- 
mentation we shall follow freedom, whatever the risk. The 
militant nationalist formula will have to be replaced by a 
growing international idea, that is the obsession with 
National Histories must give place to a saner philosophy of 
histoiy. 

As Toynbee puts it, “The peoples of the world cannot 
learn to understand each other if they confine their attention 
lo the present surface of life and ignore the historical depths.” 
The age-old quarrel between civilization and asceticism has 
io be resolved in terms of “the United Kingdom of Heaven 
and Earth.” In place of two worlds, or two cultures, we shall 
need a unified world. The individual too must find his cen- 
tre or unity. Where else is that unity to be found except in 
the ^hidden unity of his soul? 

As the wise have always known, “the psychic being is 
also a great discoveiy to be made requiring as much fortitude 
and endurance as the discovery of new continents”. That is, 
for the One World we shall need a new concept of world 
personality or, as Tagore might say, the Visva7nanab. Only 
that will survive which is consistent with the universal, was 
a favourite idea of the poet. 

The prescription or list of requirements is far from 
complete. But this or something like this will be needed 
before Total Education can come into its own. This is, how- 
ever, the task of our times in which we are all engaged. The 
revolution in education for which we plead can be started 
anywhere. And b>' anyone. You are needed. 

What is the image, or specification, of the Integrated or 
Balanced Person to be ? He will not be cut according to a 
mental formula or strict pattern, a free variation is the rule 
of the Spirit dnd Nature everywhere. Yet certain broad 
indications or general descriptions are tx)ssible. 

In defining a completely educated man, it has been said, 
we are in fact defining a god, though, alas, all the gods have 
not been remarkable for their IQ. Also in the future that 
we look forward to many of the gods might shed their beards. 
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The mutation will be novel and not merely a rep^etition of a 
past model. It will be the creation of new possibilities and 
dimensions, a more than Greek pciedeia. For this a new 
centre of personality, of goals and activities, is called for. 

In the words of Lewis Mumford who has thought long 
and anxiously on the subject : “Man’s principal task today 
is to create a new self, adequate to command the forces that 
now operate so aimlessly and yet so compulsively. This self 
will necessarily take as its province the entire world, known 
and knowable, and will seek, not to impose a mechanical 
uniformity, but to bring about an organic unity, based upon 
the fullest utilization of all the varied lesources that both 
nature and histoiy have revealed to modern man. Such a 
culture must be nourished, not only by a new vision of the 
whole, but a new vision of a self capable of understanding 
and co-operating with the whole.” 

Flis of course is not the only voice. The vision ol 
universal education itself is not so new. But never was the 
need for it greatei', and many Western thinkers or groups of 
thinkers have said much the same thing, people who know 
that “a kind of mutation of the ideas which govern the 
world” is about to take place. We cannot deal with these 
systems, schools or insights except to mention that there is a 
growing consensus FiVen the Existentialists have been 
known to talk of TotaUlatdenken which comes close to 
Sanskrit scunyakdrisJiti. 

What about India ? The thinkers of modern India — 
significantly, all of them non-academic, that is not belonging 
to any of the many universities — bring their own evidence. 
On the strength of these visionaries Ralph Borsodi has paid 
us a somewhat handsome compliment when he siiys : 
“History seems to be setting the stage for a drama in which 
the leading role may be ])laved by India.” While in present- 
day India confusion rules, it is a fact that, among others, 
Vivekananda, Tagore and Sri Aurobindo have all been, in 
their own wa}", pioneers in education ; and they have essayed 
the journey from nationalism and traditional values towards 
universalism and the freedom of a new being, futurelx)und. 
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Their ideal of personality and perfection — and education, 
according to Vivekananda, is the drawing out of the perfec- 
tion inherent in man — cuts across all narrowness and moves 
towards an unw’alkxl horizon, a human synthesis which is 
surely a promise of better days. Could we but live it ! 

Perhaps the simplest, yet most comprehensive statement 
of the New Education, if we may so call it, has come from the 
Mother, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, who must be considered as 
one cf the greatest unacknowkxiged teachers of t(xlay. With 
dazzling clarity she has suggested the way out, and tlie ideal 
to lx? followed. Underscoring the nee<i for greater conscious- 
ness for all who seek ]>erfe<’tion she mentions a simple, four- 
fold discipline (its method we cannot here go into) : ])hysical 
Mtal, mental, and j^sychic and spiritual education. 

According to hoi, “These four aspex'ts of the discipline 
do.not exclude eaUi other, one can follow them all at the 
same lime, indeed it is better to do so '' And as wo rise 
higher, w'c shall ];cicei\'e. .she tells us, “tliat the truth we seek 
is made up of four major as|Kx:ts : Ixwe. ICncwledge, Power 
and Beauty. These four attrrihutes of 'Fruth will s^xjutane- 
ously express themsolvt's in our being The ])sychic will be 
the vehicle of true and ])ure love, the mind that of infallible 
know'ledge, the \ ital will manifest an in\ incible jxiwer and 
strength and the Txxly will he the ('xj)ression of a perfect 
beauty and a perfect hanriony.” 

If the human animal is teachable — wdiich it is possible to 
doubt — if the challenge of the crisis is to be met we shall 
have to change our \-alues, our aims and methcxls of educa- 
tion. The task tremendous. “Yet we (annot afford to 
sliy awa}' from it m to (^xclude any part of thc‘ human race 
from Us scope “ W'ltbout such an (xhu ation, or chai^gc of 
consciousness, a total transformation of our pr(\sent-day 
.^oc*iely, our tx?Vscux'ility and culture, nothing wall have been 
done. 

But with the ideal of transformation V>cforc us, a.s the 
“magnet of our difficult but inevitable ascent”, there will 
always be work to be done. Around the c reators of the values, 
said Nietzsche, revolveth the world, invisibly it revolveth. 
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In the noble words of L. P. Jacks : “The conception of educa- 
tion which I desire to bring before you is the conception of a 
New World just discovered by pioneers. . . . We are standing 
on tl^ fringe of a vast continent, stored with unimaginable 
riches waiting to be explored. . . . Before us lies the great 
romance of the future.’' A romance which it is our duty 
and destiny to fulfil. 

In that adventure of ideas and experience, of consciously 
co-operating with our own becoming, the birth of a new 
01‘der, he who is not with us is against us. On which side 
would you rather be ? 
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AVhy am 1 still teaching ? Some time or the other that ques- 
tion must have hit every person in the profession. Poor 
working conditions, lack of equipment, unimaginative, if not 
unscrupulous bos.ses, decline in standards, stdaries a national 
shame,* status at low par, research facilities non-existing or 
not worth mentioning, todav’s young are ‘hopeless’ (indeed 
.^ 0 , but thereby hangs a talc) — who has not heard the song of 
son^s? The Staff Common Rooms in India ring with no 
other music. Leaving aside ixilitics, the teaching profession 
contains perhaps more lost souls than any other. No wonder 
when these men, or, worse, their new ma.slers, start sermoniz- 
ing few are taken in. Inanities from public platforms impress 
no one, certainly not today’s young. Give them credit for 
that. 

Still here I am and, I believe, in good company. Given 
a choice I would choose no other. My only prayer would be 
that I might lie able to do the work a little better than before. 
On this razor’s edge who can say that he has never faltered ? 
Hut I would not dream of changing it for another. Not if I 
can help it. 

Why ? It is not an easy question to answer. Tempera- 
ment, I suppose. And once a teacher always a teacher. Also 
leaching is, at least used to be, a prestige position, with a halo 
about it. Ancient Indian ideals .spring to the mind. The 
psychological soundness of that .system, its quality control, 
emphasis on competence, sense of respect and thoroughness 
are hard to beat. The old gurus and pandits were far better 

1 First published by the Ministry of Eduention. India, 1966. 

• No longer so, I am afraid. Not at the university level, at any rate. 
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equipped for their job than the half-baked Ph.D.-s of today. 
Also they represented their culture, were part of it, had a 
greater stake in the community's welfare (instead of the 
dubious privilege of belonging to a Welfare State). They 
had of course a greater sense of standard. 

All the same, to expect a revival or repetition of the good 
old days, a fond dream with some, is a vain hope. As 
Sri Aurobindo once put it, The past is our foundation, the 
present our material, the future our aim and summit. A mere 
revival or wordy demands for putting the clock back cannot 
do this. 

The fact is, except for a few seminal thinkers, usually 
ignored, the whole of our education, or what passes for educa- 
tion, is in a mess. Everywhere one senses a loss of vitality, 
courage, common honesty, a comprehensive outlook, what the 
Sankaracharya has recently castigated as a loss of character. 

Some of the President’s own remarks echo an idealist’s 
unease over the situation. Way back in 1934 he had been 
heard to lament : “There is a remarkable agreement among 
‘educationists toda^^ that the system of education requires 
drastic revision from the foundation to the flagpole. It is out 
of date and unsuited to modern conditions, and involves a 
colossal waste of intellect and energy.” 

But neither generalities nor official tinkering will set the 
house in order. What is needed is a root-and-branch policy 
and the reform will have to be spread over a period of time. 
Education is a gradual process and the light may come from 
unexpected quarters of which the administration may know 
nothing and care even less. 

For long an easy way out used to be to blame the British. 
<And, of course, send your own children and those of your 
near relations to the mission schools and to the western 
universities, too long in the West if you can afford it.) Such 
passing the buck will no longer work. You are the disease 
and not the doctor. It is obvious that education, like revolu- 
tion, cannot be imported. But foreign experts can, how 
easily and oh. how often ! Education must be a growth of 
the soil, a part of national experience and awareness. One 
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reason for the poor quality of education in India today is its 
prolonged, one had almost said, its calculated rootlessness. 
Between the life of the people and the life in the university 
there is haixily any relation. In modern India “educated*' 
has become almost a synonym for the de-nationalized. Sad, 
but true. 

The phrase '‘National Education" is of course not 
unfamiliar, its protagonists too are fairly vocal. But except 
to give the idea a rabid or (!hauvinistic twist not may know 
what it means. National education is a ps>^cho-social-univer- 
sal concept and not a rallying point for reactionaries. In our 
recent past we had gone a step further. Our one-time plea 
for the “boycott of eiiucation" seems to have succeeded a 
little too well. Add to this the plethora of uncertain 
policies since independence The present m6l6e is not hard 
to understand. 

•Faced with doul>le-talk in high places and incoherence in 
the Establishment, and the de.'^ire for excellence almost burnt 
out, what does the teacher do Well, he can become a cynic. 
So many do. But a cynical teacher is a contradiction in 
terms. Many of tlu'in, if they are lucky, go and stay abroad. 
This deserters’ policy, .steadily on the increase, has led the 
Government to re-think (he situation. The profession now 
seems to be crowded with a lot of climbers, many of whom 
are at the top of the tree or planning to be. Experts in the 
art of feathering their own nest, these are our committee 
men, delegation memlx^rs, the great hobnobbers, the slick 
set, the tin-gods of today 

To have to sutler the.se glorifieil careerists, these nitwits 
and nincompoops, is enough to test any man's patience. In 
such a world, to expect the teachers — who have now been 
driven to adopt trade-union Uictics in order to survive — to 
give a lead to .an erring and fallen nation is to nurse an 
illusion. Fortunately, so few do. 

And still here I am and I mean to stay. Like others I 
am not a stranger to the many frustrations of the profession : 
pettifoggying 'politics,' the incredible impostors, the nepo- 
tism, miscarriage of justice, above all, the sense of unachieve- 
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merit, having to live a life of low potential, the uncreative 
routine existence, the sad, wasted years. What is it, then, 
that holds us ? Hard to say. Let me try. For one thing, 
teaching keeps you alert. There is no slipping. Be sure 
you will be found out, even if the students are too polite to 
tell it to your face. When it is genuine teaching helps to 
(‘larify one’s motive, thought and conduct. It is, or could be, 
a purifying relationship. If you are lucky, the beauty of 
holiness might be yours. 

As a wise woman once put it, backed by the strength of 
her own example, teaching is siicerdocy. You cannot live 
with the young without learning something new all the time. 
And once the rap[)ort has been established, the gifts come 
crowding. What the teacher offers the young and through 
them, to tho community is more than a sikill, it is an attitude 
and a way of life. That is why not oni 3 '^ what you give but 
how you give becomes important. The teacher, willymlly, 
has to embody a lot of impossible categorial imperatives. 
Briefly, he must be a hero and a saint. Tall talk ? No, we 
are the stuT of which maid^u's are made. This 1 lieheve, it 
not know. Perhaps not J alone 

But, for me as no doubt for others, that which outweighs 
('very other consideration is the gitt of \a)uth which is always 
ours To bo allowed, all one’s life, the richest treasures of 
nature, histoiy and soc'uMy, the young of the race, is some- 
thing we would not exchange for anything else. And to be 
able, howt'ver shgiOly, to light up their way through a world 
as full of meaning as a mvsterv, of agony and (X'stasy, for 
myself, 1 would a-d' no oiher rewaia^ — than to be worthy 
of the task. T would a-k (oi- no other reward than the fia^h 
in their eyes, th(' smile on tlieir lips, and, now and then, those 
interminable debates that go on for hours, only to be con- 
tinued at the next enc'ounter. A teacher who has not had 
this rc'ward, this mutual enrichment, is to be ]3itic'rl. He had 
better Ux'jk witliin. We r(x*eive but what we give What 
have we given ? 

In a W'orld well or gi\‘en over t(') chaos, casualne^s and 
contingency, tlie teaclier. as I see him. is oui’ solitary saviour. 
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even if he may not be always among the saved. A channel 
tlirough which a little knowledge of reality filters down to 
our world of ignorance and illusion, tlie teacher belongs to a 
minority necessaiy for the well-being of any society. The 
work he does is not only ‘noble’ as we are often assured, it is 
also \'iLal, vivid and satistying. KdiRatuni is an essential, 
all-time service. Cultuie is always tlireatened by anarchy. 
A ci\ihzation cm trial need not be reminded of that. 

To lead the growing soul through the siil>-rational and 
the rational to whate\'er may he hi'voml is the teacher’s 
ultimate and incalculable ser\ ice to the race. Ihil, how (‘an 
(me gi\’e what oin^ does not have*' is tlie dikmmia of 

the modern teacher. Here is the real sense of the betrayal 
of the intellectual, that lie has became an opiiortunist IxA'ause 
he has lost faith He stands for \aliu's which he no longer 
represents It is the j)arado\ (d tlu^ lender who has lost the 
art of leading Only whc'n the teacher b(H‘omes the living 
voic(^ of a new ordei', a sv-teMii of valiun shall we be nearer 
any thing like an ediuade'd community So far we have had 
(ml\' partially educated men and paidiallv (Mliu'ated s(xaeties. 
The ( hallenge, traced to it-> roots, is ]iart of an evolutionaiy 
( ri.-is, a fundamental issue An integi'al ediu'ation is tlu" 
need of the hour \\^‘ must heirn to fca'l the need IxTore' it 
can be sup{died Is th(^ j)resent dis<dTe(‘tion a symptom of 
that coming change'’ In that case* our trials will not have 
h(*en in \’ain To bring th<it dav neaier, the ]>i osixx*! of an 
edu(at(‘d humanitw the ho])(* of an integral education, is 
(*\ery teaeh(M’’s dream, his nearl of great price* 

Th(* C()\ernm(*nt is not blind to th(*s(' ])roblems Tt has 
already done some'thing by way of the Unive rsity flrants 
(’omniMsion, the improvement c^f salaru*s, s(*tting up of 
national laboratoru's, seholar.'^hij) .y'hemes and other forms 
of grants-in-aid, *et e Without minimizing these efforts on<^ 
mu‘'t add that, in the ]a-.t analv-'is, education involves an 
impalpable factor • the crt*ation of a climate of ojiinion and 
rjurjK^sive aednity Can you legislate* idealism'^ What you 
are spc'aks (^ut louder than wind you ^av or do A sustained 
idealism and enthima-m, tlie silent .-.aenfiee of the many for 
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ilecades, perhaps for generations is the only answer to the 
anarchy of our days. Such faith and works alone can lift the 
curse of misdirection of energies and the bitterness every- 
where. The edifice of education is not built in a day. And 
since the Government is bound to be less pliant, personal and 
progressive than its most enlightened citizens, the teacher 
may find himself reduced to the barren role of a negative 
critic, a voice in the wilderness, an outsider, the insider out. 
This is inevitable but it also defines his true function, to kick 
against the pricks if necessary. 

Today the teacher may be alone. But alone or together 
he does what none else can. And he does it because he can 
no other. In the race between catastrophe and education he 
is our last hope. 
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The Sunday meeiing at the Unitarian chapel had just 
hnished. A few of us had gathered round the coffee counter. 
The place was humming with small talk, while children 
bustled about, crying, shouting, or splurged their way through 
tlie crowd with that complete self-absorption that made the 
adult so insignificant. 

It was all very relaxed. I was thinking of leaving when, 
out of nowhere, strode the Colossus towards me. I had heard 
of him before, and his visit to Schweitzer in dark Africa, on 
the edge of the primeval forest. Now here was Hurst John in 
person. It was too late to withdraw. He had caught me 
in his tight grip. I almost .squirmed. But the quick un- 
feigned smile took all the pain away. 

Strongly built, with a receding forehead, and eyes that 
easily looked into yours, he had a man’s eager grasp. You 
could tmst it and the owner. And the conversation — that’s 
what I want to tell you about. He knew how to talk, that 
is to speak, not just to make conversation with polite mean- 
ingless words. He also knew how to draw the best in you. 
Or how el.se did I open my lips so freely ? 

He looked to me like one who had been tested in fire, dlie 
who had worked |iis way through and did not have to think 
out his thoughts anv longer, certainly had little need to look 
clever. Or may be in some secret hour, which the clock 
knows not of, he had thought them all, with pity in his eyes 
and pain in his heart. And so while the storm raged out- 
side, he stood his ground, fixed firmly in Being. For that 
never failed. 
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Our next meeting was a little unexpected, but no less 
rewarding. 

Midday. 

Downtown 

Drizzle. 

W'e, poor pedestrians, were standing near a crossing, 
waiting for the ears to pass by. But one of the cars 

a]}parently would not move. In fact, somebody from inside 
was making good-humoured but strange gestures. (So many 
do, strang-err gestui'cs ) I hadn't noticed it at first. My 

\’oung companion drew my attention, for these were supposed 
to ire addressed to me “Look, there’s somebody waving to 
}'ou.” There he was and no mistake. With an Astrakhan 
on, he looked like some Bedouin chief or an oil king from 
Kuwait. The side door opened and we two slid in, like 

schooLlioys getting a tree ride. 

“So we’ve met I have been thinking of you, you 

know,” 1 said rather hv)lishly. 

“Yes, 1 believe you. And you know why we ’nave met 
We ahvays manage to do what we want to do.” 

When Hurst .hdin speaks like that you are impressed 
Because he is not trying to impress or sound sententious. 

“Yes, \vc have ahvays met,” T said, taking shelter behind 
a deep cpiotation. And then I added, almost to myself, but 
ho]Mng that 1 might be overheard, “To know of some one 
here and there whom v/e accord wdth, who is living on with 
us, e\'en in silence — this makes our eaidhly ball a peopled 
gai’den.” 

“That’s a quotation.” 

“How did you know 

' “Sounded like one. Or do you speak like that often ?” he 
added wath a tolerant twinkle. ‘'Whom by ?” 

“Goethe by, sez I ” 

“llm ” It was now his turn to quote. ”But the know- 
ledge must he used, must be shared, and one mustn’t delay. 


Losost a AN loiteimq', 

’TNNill ho tho same tomorrow 
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And the next more dilatory' 

Each indecision bring^s its own delay 
What you can. or think you can. 

Begin it 

Boldness has genius. 

Power and magic in it 

Only engage and the mind grow ^ healed, 

Begin it and the work wdll be completed ” 

‘ Ah, yes But w-b.c begins it One reatU. liear-. and 
t‘\'en manages to speak or write t)reeious things and yet — kx)k 
at the world I .-^aid, rather des]X)ndently. 

“Yes, look at the world Alwavs look at the w'orld But 
w liy arc \’ou surprised These excellent words aren’t always 
that excellent Way often they are dru'd ihouglit, or maybe 
ha\('n't found their soil and mu-t bid(^ their time In 
the mcuntime one must li\e. accoi'ding to ()iu‘’s light ^’ou 
lannot hniiow anedher’s ” 

‘’No, you can’t Be \ (' a light unto \oursel\'es, were the 
ici'-t worths of tlu' Buddha ” 

‘ \lso perhaps hm first lUit tw'en tlb'dight ( an be li\ ing, 
hopine, a source ot union and strc'Ugth 

• How 

‘Oh. > oil kn<i\e I'liought m not miMUt to S(*])arat(' 
\ot all tlKuieht. .iv d'he mind ^luh m tlu‘ same in all 

mt n It on]\ tlie (^go tli it (h\ kh'- IhsaMhlv 1 had l)e('n 
lo ihiltimore aupoj'l. <md was t.dhing to a. yoiin.g lady at tlu‘ 
(ounte’’ S)k‘ ^vas \ er\' (jiiud and atl(mli\(‘ Then 1 kmwv^ 
‘Wdiy do \()u lead m\ I'lind. nw deal 1 ask(‘d hei Slu^ 
wa-n’t a bit em])ariasaMl ‘Mv mothm* and T an' ehii:*' 
\ovantes We rarely t.dk to each oth(‘i\ don’t nc(‘d to’ 
M ind-r(\ading n ea'-v and would make nonsense' of much ol 
our pre-ent wav of luin.g ]Y‘rha})s that is why })C‘Ople are 
so unwilling to ad.mit it Tw'o to three tlioimand yisars from 
now' tho^’o who read and waate may come to be knowa'i as the 
illiterates A bad day for the uni\ ersities,” la,' added 

“\\’hy, they might take up research projects, ESIY 
Astronauts of Awareness” I did not wash to betray the 
profession La traluson des clcrcs ! 
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doubt. Most of the real research will be done, I am 
afraid, outside the academic haunts. As had once been done 
in your country." 

"Well, yes. How often one feels that there are other 
ways of knowing than the ones we employ. Every child 
knows it and yet we ignore these and destroy the child's 
natural growth with an overdose of verbalism." 

"The blind leading the blind," was his simple comment 

"It would be a great day if we could prove the direct 
operation of the mind upon matter and of course upon other 
minds. It can be done." 

"It is already under way, though the wise know not" 

Sandwiched between the two of us, our young friend was 
feeling a bit dazed at all this occult exchange. He was 
specializing in meat technology. But this was strong meat 
even for him. But how he was drinking in every word I 
Perhaps his presence was a secret stimulus to both of us. 
We all crave for an audience, few but select. Though 
sceptical, he was the ideal audience, and we were both grate- 
ful to him. For a moment our eyes met. 

Looking at Hurst John I felt that he had walked by the 
razor’s edge, borne that deep wound which all must bear who 
dare to look too deeply into life, that he had been kneaded 
into shape by some unseen hand. What was that 
experience ? Some old familiar tale or battle long ago ? But 
it was more than idle curiosity that prompted me to a:sk 
him : "What experience has counted for most in your life ?’' 

"What experience ?" He looked out for a while, trying 
to think and then as if he had made up his mind, "Larry 
boy," he said simply. (Larry was his young son, a cerebral 
palsy victim. I didn’t know it then. It was a revelation to 
watch the tender care with which he looked after, played 
with the cripple child — but that is another story.) "What 
he has done is to give me the responsibility of realizing how 
important every person on earth is. This includes every 
animal, plant and substance. I say this without any eulogy, 
for if it were a eulogy it would be useless and wasteful. 
Larry boy within a few year^ made me realize that what you 
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ai'e, as you are, where you are, is important. More important 
than what you are not, have not been and will not be. With 
this realization comes a clear view of the individual, each 
individual and his ability to respond is his responsibility.’' 

*‘Do you know,” I asked him, any method for creat- 
ing this sense of responsibility in the individual ?” 

“I suspect it is related with the area of one’s interest and 
experience, in which you wish to stand up to be counted or 
not to be counted in the flow of events. A ball does not 
bounce unless it hits the ground firmly. The harder it hits 
the ground the higher it bounces. So, I would say that 
erything that happens to us is either a stepping stone or a 
.stumbling-block. It entirely depends on how we approach it. 
And we should be thanlcful for every challenge, especially 
when it a big one.” 

• He certainly had met his challenge. In America, I had 
noticed, conformity was being talked of everywhere. Many 
felt that the old pioneering spirit was gone and keeping up 
with the Joneses had become almost a religion. “What is 
your view of conventions and traditions ?” T asked him. 
“Do you think they are a help ? Or a challenge ?” 

“Well, I do not refuse to admit a custom or convention 
just because it is one. But I am bound by neither. I judge 
its value in terms of the help it gives me to achieve freedom. 
That is what matters.” 

“So, you would say that freedom is — ”. 

“Is Spirit, the flow of that which evolves, and moves 
through all that is and is yet to be.” 

“Its proof ?” 

“In experience.” 

“Would ycnj agree that our normal experience contains 
plenty of proof or indication of this ?” 

“Yes, but to a sensitive soul normal experience may not 
be what you call normal. It is the same key that opens both 
Heaven and Hell. Larry boy was the challenge that forced 
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me to search what relationship fundamental values really had 
to me, my life.” 

“Would you call it love ? sympathy ?” 

“Why not ? Love is the definition, the word for what 
flows between people and between experiences. Love springs 
out of one’s total self with the intent that it may be of service, 
but it requires not a response.” 

“I understand.” And I quoted Blake’s well known lines. 

Love seeketh not itself to please, 

Nor for itself hath any care. 

But for another gives its ease. 

And builds a heaven In hell's despair. 

'‘Would it be right to say that you have learned much 
from children I asked. 

“Yes, in a way. In the essence of a child is all learning. 
All thinking is humble. No, not all thinking. (Bringing 
out a book from the shelf) The deepest tliinking is humble.'’ 

“If you had your way in planning children’s education 
how would you do it ?’’ 

“Opposite of the way it is done now.’’ 

“Care to explain ?’' 

“True teaching is a blending of shared experience, in 
thought and action. One of the greatest hazards of present- 
day education is that it does not require participation along 
with the mental process. In other words, it creates a 
vacuum of psuedo-intellectualism in which the accumulation 
of information is considered enough to call oneself educated, 
whereas one’s ability to do things may be non-existent. 
And since it is by your ability to work that we realize values, 
the poor showing made by the intellectuals is easily 
explained. The educated have got aWay from the living 
reality. Granted that some kind of activity may numb one’s 
sensitivity to some of the beauties that one cherishes, yet in 
proper quantities it can orient one more fully with the world 
around and make of one’s experience a harmony with all 
things. When Jesus said that the Truth would make you 
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free, he was not thinking of the mechanics of education, a 
master at one end and a pupil at the other. Or of informa- 
tion. He was speaking of the here and now, the instant of 
being, when you know the truth and are free. And this 
knowing, this truth, is a sense of understanding which comes 
with the awarness of our relationship with all that exists, all 
that has ever been and all that is ever likely to exist- This 
is the sense of at-one-ment, awesome, inspiring and 
unbelievably simple.” 

“Do you know of any scholar or teacher who is 
practising this idea, or putting his experience into practice ?” 

“If I did, I would go to him.” Then, after a pause, 
“Schweitzer has, I suppose. But he did not do it on his own, 
just because he had intended to do so. It was the natives 
of Africa that lifted him out of his four doctors’ degree and 
taught him the simple Reverence for Life in the most child- 
like* native way. He has been tryjng a life-time, a most 
mai’vellous life-time, to relate this to his intellectual 
discipline- In his camp at Lambar^ne you find a mixture 
of Prussian autocracy, fatherly devotion, native intuition and 
childlike humility.” 

“What did you get out of your meeting with Schweitzer ? 
And why did you go out to meet him ?” 1 pursued the point. 

This was an old question that I had long thought of asking 
him. 

“Huh-Huh. And you say you have only two hours to 
spare ! Well, I’ll tell you. When I was in New York in 10.50 
I saw on the newsstand at the Grand Central Station a maga- 
zine I had never seen before. Wisdom. On the cover page 
was a face, a veiT striking face. I was curious enough to pick 
up the magazine. On thumbing thru I found that it was 
Albert Schweitzer. I read a few of the things he had written. 
These spoke of -the experiences that I’ve had. It was excit- 
ing to realize that here was another person who had those 
wonderfully clean insights. I felt that it would be a good 
thing to talk with him and, may be in a meagre way, share 
with him what he had experienced.” He stopped for a 
moment. 
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'‘But/’ he continued, "he was in Africa and I was busy. 
Procrastination set in. Guess I would like to meet him, but 
. . . . 1957 found me saying the same thing. So did ’58. I was 
telling a friend, at lunch, how I would like to meet Schweitzer. 
'One of these days you will have waited too long,’ he said. 
‘He is already past eighty.’ The shock of that challenge 
caused me to visit Schweitzer that very year. Within a 
month I had received my passport, my vaccination, my return 
ticket to Africa and back. Experience like these made me 
realize, once more, that every person on earth does exactly 
what he intends to do, every minute of every day.” 

I changed the topic. "Is America doing the right thing 
by itself, every minute of evei’y day ?” 

'T doubt it.” 

"What would you say is wrong with America ?” 

"The basic error of America is — gluttonous selfishness.” 

"Wherefrom did this come?” 

"By assuming that money is all-important. I’d say that 
America has distorted its measuring stick so completely that 
it thinks that money and speed and time are more important 
than understanding and haiTnony and service. Because of 
this America will destroy itself unless it changes its direction. 
Because this selfishness will consume everything until there 
is nothing to consume, and then it will consume itself. 
Whether or not it will be possiible to swing the pendulum 
the other way before it is too late is something I cannot say. 
But we who believe that human values are natural values, and 
worthy of our effort, find it essential to do what each of us can 
do, to swing the pendulum, whatever the cost. Or, to stay the 
pendulum, let us put it that way, hoping that those who fol- 
low may find it worthy of their effort too and that which was 
on the brink — of .sclf-destioiction — could instead have been 
put to act as a force for good and uselfish devotion.’' 

"Do you see any hope ?” 

"To believe is to have hope, even if at this juncture there 
is so much blindness eveiywhere that one cannot tell how it 
is all going to happen. Faith is blind, and believing asks not : 
Is it possible ? It only asks : How can it be done ?” 
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'^Meeting and talking to people, how do you feel ? Can 
it be done 

'*We must believe so. Individually and with groups that 
I’ve met I have found wonderful understanding. Yet our lip- 
service has become so much more powerful that our dedica- 
tion suffers. The mechanics of our activity leaves little or 
nothing for creative dynamics which will shape tomorrow's 
freedom." 

Tomorrow's freedom would include the East as well as 
the West. So, I asked him : “Do you believe that the East 
and the West are really separate ?" 

“No, I do not believe that tho East and the West are 
really different, except in minor details. Granted some of our 
experiences are different, what is true in the West is true in 
the East and vice versa. What preserves and p>erpetuates 
this difference is something else. I know," and how sad the 
voice sounded, “that one of the greatest dangers of our times 
is the glorified gossip column or medium known as the news- 
paper or the magazine, in which men use their talents to pass 
judgment and to criticize and magnify the opinions they have 
of another way of life or people or government, thereby set- 
ting in motion ill-wills and distortions that reverberate all the 
way down through the experiences of all those who read and 
talk about these. If we could find a way to sweep clean these 
gossiping judgments so that the real experiences of the people 
could be shared, there would be no need for conflict on a 
personal scale or on a national scale." 

“May I ask you a last question ?“ 

“Why last ? Ask." 

“If you had to draft a Manifesto for Man how would you 
do it ?" ’ 

“Manifesto?" He was clearly puzzled. “First I would 
apologize for the weakness of my words, for how could I use 
words sufficiently clear so that these might not mean what I 
never intended ? I would have to be humble. Frankly, 1 
have begun to doubt the written word. I feel it is already 
static when it is recorded like that. I can understand why 
Christ or any of the ancient Masters did not feel it worth his 
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while to have anything recorded. Anything written is pro- 
bably some form of monumental effort in the hope that some- 
one else might realize that you too have walked the same 
path. I was delighted with the answer that Mahatma Gandhi 
had given to Miss Holt when she had asked him how best she 
could teach religion to the students of Stephens College and 
the University of Missouri. He had answered, Dear Lady, 
you do not teach religion, you live it.” 

We both smiled. He continued : “The sooner we can 
l^e alx)ut the art of living our experiences and sharing our 
love and understanding and energies with every soul we 
meet, the more will we be worthy of even the hope that we 
might be on the right track.” 

And that brougdit us to the journev’s end. Our “loiter- 
ing” day was over. As he dropped me near my apartment 
Ihs face turned grave and astonishingly humble 

“I treat this,” he said simply, “with humility If you've 
found any understanding in these words of mine, well, that 
i.^' the simple joy of shared experience.” After a brief pause 
he added slowly : “If we become callous, insensitive, we 
lose much of the flow of life, we are truly half-dead.” 

“When will the dead awaken 1 asked him lightly. 

In answer he only smiled. Soon his car sped out of my 
sight. As I walked back to my room Tagore’s lines came 
))ack to me : 


Away from tho crowd 
I have pill sued my fancie.s 
and found mv .solitaiy friends _ 
whose anti voice make 

history 

the heroes .and ‘seekers after 
truth, 

inheritor.^ of life everlasting^ 

Hurst John is one of these men, who belong to all times 
and to no time, a link in the chain of Being. The fact that 
such men exist renews our faith in living, to make of life an 
opportunity, to make goodness articulate, to make virtue a 
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fact. Thou hast brought the distant near and made a brother 
of the stranger, the words of the Indian poet echoed in my 
mind as I mounted up the creaking stairs to my attic on the 
second floor. 
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Le grand docteur, le ere de tous nous 


It all happened in France. 

. A high school lad had been asked ; “How would you 
define the best hope for the culture of the West ?” In 
answer he had written : “It is not in any part of Europe. It 
is in a small African village and it can be identified with an 
eighty-two-year (now eighty-seven) old man.” * The old man 
is Albert Schweitzer. 

It is true that both his evangelical activities and 
theology have their critics. But, all in all in recent years 
few men have caught or deserved more of the public mind as 
the “jungle doctor" at Lambarcne, in equatorial Africa. 
None perhaps has succeeded so well, by the example of one’s 
life and thought, in making us aware of the real issues of our 
times. None, like him, in taking upon himself the thankleSvS 
task of reviving the lost sen.se of Reverence for Life and the 
Christian ethic of love-in-action. Even more than his 
scholarship in many fields, it is his humanity that has made 
the greatest impact. As the Dean of Canterbury put it, the 
humanity of the man predominates over all other elements. 
He has shocked us with the simple truth that sincerity is the 
foundation of the spiritual life and that civilization without 
ethics spells disaster. The Grand Doctor is already a legend, 
the one man in whom western conscience has become articu- 
late. His mission has been nothing less than to -revive, by his 
writing and example, the lost purposes of western civilization. 
But why western alone? Today he stands as a human 
symbol, as an affirmation of the spirit of sacrifice, as one 
whom we must not only adore but understand and, if 

• The essay was originally written a year b(?fore Schweitzer passed 
away. 
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possible, emulate. In a cormpt and condemned civilization 
he offers us a faith for living. And himself he lives it. 

And what a life ! The sickly sensitive child that grew 
to be a sturdy young man, and if anything a sturdier old 
man ; the doctor — in music, theology and philosophy — who 
gave up a congenial ‘Triple career’', at thirty, himself a 
member of the university staff, joined as a student of medicine 
to qualify and go out as a missionary doctor to the darkest 
Africa and has worked there all these years ; withal found 
time to keep up with his music and contemplation ; to whom 
the Nobel Peace Prize was but an occasion to be utilized for 
setting up a leper colony near his hospital ; an ascetic who 
shaves without soap or lather, and writes his manuscripts on 
scraps of used paper of all shapes, sizes and colours and hangs 
them up on the wall like trophies. 

• Young Schweitzer, he tells us himself, had always been 
sensitive to pain and suffering. Even as a child he had 
heard the evening bell toll the message : ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.’ And at night the child would add a personal prayer to 
the one he had been taught by his mother ; “0 good Lord, 
protect and bless all things that breathe, preserve all living 
things from evil and suffer them to sleep in peace.” His 
whole life has been one long prayer. No wonder in later life 
he spoke of “The Fellowsliii) of Those who Bear the Mark of 
Pain.” These are all “those who have learned by experience 
what physical pain and bodily anguish mean. They belong 
together, all the world over, they are united by a secret bond.” 
How close his thought comes to the Indian concept will be 
seen from this entry : “We have no right to inflict suffering 
and death on another living creature unless there is some 
unavoidable necessity for it, and that we ought all of us to 
feel what a horrible thing it is to cause suffering and death 
out of mere though tlc.ssness.’’ 

The sense of pain and suffering impressed him .so strongly 
that early in life he questioned himself about his right to 
personal happiness while others suffered. It became almost 
an obsession. As a young man he took an important deci- 
sion, which he has since followed : he would spend the next 
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ten years in studying science, music and theology (he wanted 
to be a preacher) and then give himself up to the service ot 
his fellowmen. The exact nature of the service was not 
clear. Another ten years had to pass before he knew what 
his v^x•ation was going to be- 

In the meantime his thesis on the interpretations of the 
Last Supper went ahead. Nor was music neglected. During 
his visits to Paris he would be busy taking lessons from two 
diffeient but talented teachers, tie has described humor- 
ou.sly how in the morning he would play a la Jaell and in the 
evening ii la Philipp. Then came his philosophical thesis on 
Kant, which won him a ciuick reputation in academic circles. 
Ills later obiter dicta on Kant is revealing : so much system 
and so little compa.ssion. A little later he was appointed 
l('< lurer and pastor at Strassbourg. It was all a life of agree- 
able activity and diversion. His sermons, by the way, were 
invariably short, a contrast to the existing practice. When 
^'omeone had complamevl about this, he had said, “I am a 
ixxir pastor who stops talking when he has nothing else 
to .'-ay 

.After som.e time he began his book on Bach, the muscian- 
),cet, ;i.s he calls him. This work had been suggested by a 
! I lend and soon became a classic Rut the promise had not 
1 ecu forgotten. W'hile on a short visit to Paris his eyes tell 
on an article in Joniiuil Dcs I\I issions /'.’nnaf/c/iiyiic.s' (l!)d-t). 
The article lamented the lack of trained personnel in Africa 
and iH'gged some one “on whom the ^Master’s t'ves already 
rested” to respond "Men and women who can reply simply 
to the Mtister’s call, T am coming,’ these are the people th(' 
cliurch needs. ” W'hcllu'r the church neevled him or not 
.Albert Schweitzer chose to bc' that m;in. In this he has but 
lollovved the line of lUicient apostles who, at Christ's call, 
“.strtughtawwy forsook their nets and followed- 

Only in his case it could not be straightaway He had 
fir.-t to train for the job, he had to study mediomc It was 
not tin I'tisv decision to m^ike. or uphold Friends, ncarlv' 
eveiyone, protested and tried their best to tirguc him out ot 
it. He was ruining his career, they said. He could help the 
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cause better by staying in Europe, said others Even be 
knew that it would not be easy to do what he had fiercely set 
Ills heart upon doiniz. ’’Theology and music were more or les?^ 
natural language to me. But medicine !” But he would not 
give up so easily. His medical studies took seven long years. 

During all thc.se years his other interests were not for- 
gotten. The Bach l>ook was expanded for a Herman edition. 
The original had been written in Ereneh. An Alsatian, he is 
bi-lingual. In 11)00 he sprang another surprise : The Quest 
of the Historical Jesus, a piece of dramatic and controversial 
research which ))laeed him at the upper Icnlge of the theo- 
logical hierarchy As thougli this was not enough, he also 
completed an important work on organ Imilding, his lifelong 
jjassion. ‘Tn Afric^a he .saves old ni}rg(Ms, m Europe old 
organs,” said a friend in after years Still later came lh('. 
boojv on St Paul. 

But the old resolve was thi're Ail the time. In the end, 
lu 1912, he gave up his double post as pastor and Icx^turer at 
Strassbourg. It was at this time that he marncxl Helene 
Bresslau, who shared his ideas and had trained to bo a nui'se 
to be able to help him in his work Before' leaving he had to 
go to Paris to tram himself in colonial medicine. While 
there, he gave some music recitals and with the money earned 
lie publislied his nu'dical thc'.sis, The Psychiatric Study of 
Jesus, which upheld the normalcy of Jesus against puenli^ 
charges made from the ii^wcho-analytic (piarters. But the 
b(X3k did not, obviously, please the orthodox. 

Schweitzei’ liad decided to build Ins hosiJbil at 
LambarenC But there were snags He was a Herman arxl 
the ai’ca belonged to the French. There were other difTieul- 
tics as well His theological w'ork had raised controverKy 
and the' Colonial authorities felt apprehensive. Schweitzer 
had to assure them that so far as theology was concerned hc'- 
would be fnuct connne unc ((irpe, silent as a car[), a promise 
which he has kept 

But why did he choo.se Africa'^ Hear his own words: 
“Ever since the' worlrl’s far-ofT lands were di.sc’overed, what 
lias been the relation ot the white people to the coloure<) ? 

S 
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What's the meaning of the simple fact that this and that peo- 
ple have died out and that the condition of others is getting 
worse because thcN^ were ‘discovered' by men who professed 
lo be followers of Jesus Who can measure the misery pro- 
duccxl by the fieiy iriuids and hideous diseases that we have 
brought to them “We are burdened with a great debt,” he 
continues, “we are not free to confer or not to confer benefits 
on these people as we please It is our dutv. Anything we 
give them is not benevolence but atonement. That is the 
foundation from which all deliberations about ‘work of 
unercy' must begin ” He is, one might say, atoning for the 
.sins of a sordid un-Christan betwe<Mi imperialism 

On March 2d, IdlJ, Schweitzer sailed for Africa. On 
arrival an extraordinary prospect opened up before him : 
“River and primeval forest . . Who can ever describe the 
first imiiression . We seemed to be dreaming .An 
ancient landsc^ape, which elsewhere had seemed the creation 
of man’s fancy, had already spuing to life. . A vast tangle 
of roots. . . fields of papyrus as high as a man with greasy 
fanshapcxl leaves Hvery gap in the forest a blinding 
mirror* of water A heron flies up hea\ ily, onl}^ to settle on 
a dead stuni}) dJny liule birds are skimming over the water, 
and high alxive u > a [>air of ospreys tire c ircJing o\'er the 
Wtiter We ha\a^ aimed in Africa’” 

Shoilly aftei* aiii\al lu* explained, m a moving document, 
why lie had givcai up hei c'areer and chosen this life “1 had 
read alxHit th(' jilivsical miseries of the natives in the virgin 
forests: J had hoard al>oul them from the missionaries, and 
(lie more I thought about it, the stranger it seemed to mo 
tfiat we Eurojxians trouble so hlile about the great humanit- 
arian Uisk which offers itself to us in kir off lands The 
parable of Dives and T.azarus seemed to me to have s])oken 
directly to us’ Wc are Dives, tor, through the advance of 
meilical science, we now know a great deal about disease-^ 
and pain, and Ivo e innumerable means of fighting them 
Yet we take as a matter of course the incalculable advan- 
tages which the new wealth gives us Out there in the 
colonies. Iiowever. sits L.azarus, the coloured folk, who suffers 
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fiom illness and pain just as much as we do, nay, much more, 
and has absolutely no means of fighting them. And just as 
Dives sinned against the ixx)r man at his gate because for 
want of thought he never put himself in his place and let his 
Iieart and conscience tell what he ought to do so do we sin 
against the poor man at oui* gate.’' 

There was activity in the hospital from the beginning 
and It has r.ot ceased since then He liad been preparcxl for 
hard work but this was going to be harder than any he had 
known or been prepareil for. But of course he would not 
give in or give up Operations were held under primitive 
conditions in the open Strange to tell most of these were 
successful and earned for the Doctor the unenviable title of 
Oganga, witch doctoi' or fetish man. The natix'es trusted him 
from the shirt. 

i^ui when there was no hospital work How would he 
-pend the time There were his })nvate thoughts of course. 
f^>ut music, his first love The Pans Ikich S(K'iet\' sent him 
a piano with an organ pedal It was a godsend The Doctor 
was deeply touched Ikit at first hee did not think of using 
it. There were other things to do, and really where was the 
lime ? He kept away from it, as much as he could. But one 
evening, after the day’s work was over, he sat down befor(‘ 
the instrument, and before he knew what he was doing, he 
tiad staitcd to play a Bach fugue It scxithed him and helped 
him to work better So he c*ould now i)lay without a (jualm 
The effect on the listener.s is best descaabcd in the words of 
one of the nurses . “After the day’s duties he plays on the* 
piano with organ pedals <and from our rcxims, in the silence 
of the night and in the midst of the big forest, w(‘ enjoy the 
most perftK't recitals The music hours are a (‘onifort and 
inner help Tliey meant so much to me during the* years of 
separation from lionic^ 

Away from public gaze the work continued, in fulfilment 
of a vow. Then came World War I. winch hc^ had anti- 
cipated flis routine and freedom of movement were 
restricted. But the ])er Kx] was not wnthout result, for it was 
during this period of enforced idleness that he found out, 
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almost by accident, what he had been seeking all these years, 
**the original bonds uniting the affirmative attitude towards 
the world with ethics.’* It came suddenly as he was being 
rowed upstream to attend a missionary’s wife in trouble. 
‘'Lost in thought I sat on the deck of the barge, struggling to 
find the elementary and universal conception of the ethical 
which I had not discovered in any philosophy. Sheet after 
sheet I covercaJ with disconnected sentences, merely to keep 
myself concentrated on the problem. Late on the third day, 
at the very moment when, at sunset, we were making our 
way through a herd of hippopotamuses, there flashed upon 
my mind, unforeseen and unsought, the phrase ‘Reverence 
for Life’. The iron door had yielded ; the path in the thicket 
had become visible. Now I had found my way to the idea in 
which affirmation of the world and ethics were contained side 
by side ! Now T know that the ethical acceptance of* the 
world and of life, together with the ideals of civilization con- 
tained in this concept, has a foundation in thought.” His 
Philosophy of Civilization was in the making. 

But soon all these contemplative and medical activities 
were rudely interrupted. He was moved to Europe, virtually 
under arrest. At first he had been under a kind of house 
arrest, but now he was taken away to internee camps in 
France and Switzerland. In course of being moved about 
from place to place, he was once put up in the room that Van 
Gogh had occupied during his insanity and of which he has 
left some terrifying pictures. Schweitzer recognized the 
room with a mild shock. But the discovery of Aristotle’s 
Politics in his bag made the French police apprehensive of 
the doctor’s bonafide. “Why, it’s incredible,” cried the NCO, 
“they’re actually bringing political books into a prisoner-of- 
war camp !” 

Released later, he went home. He was not in the best of 
health, his wife was even worse. There, while he was 
tinkering with his projected work on the Philosophy of 
Civilization an unexpected invitation came from Archbishop 
Soderblom at Upsala University- This proved to be a bless- 
ing. Not only was he most enthusiastically received — once 
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under the strain his voice broke — but he recovered his earlier 
energy and enthusiasm and threw himself into renewed and 
redoubled activity. These lectures and recitals — he was and 
still is one of the finest Bach players in the world — brought 
money badly needed for the work in Africa as well as to pay 
oil some old debts. 


II 

The war over, All>ert Schweitzer returned to Lambar^n6. 
As advised by Soderblom he completed the record of his 
African experience. On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, he 
called it. The book was quickly translated into English, 
Dutch, French, Danish and Finnish. It revealed not only 
what he owed to Africa ("‘Solitude of the primeval forest, how 
can I thank you enough for what you have been to me ?’'), it 
was also full of shrewd observations on the problems of 
African education, di.seases and the new habits and patterns 
of change in the colonies, due to the inroads of “civilization”. 
The saddest of all, as he had noted, was “the tragic fact that 
the interests of colonization and those of civilization do not 
always run parallel”. Multnm in parvo. Colonial problems, 
lie has always urged, cannot l>e solved by ix)litical measures 
alone. Above all, it is or ought to be a human problem. A 
new element is needed, white and coloured must meet in an 
atmosphere of the ethical spirit. A voice in the wilderness ? 
It has always been the same. How does the Mahabharata 
end ? 

In 1921 he was once more back in Euroix?. A long 
tour of North Europe, England and Switzerland followed, 
there was a special i:>erformance of St Matthews Passion 
before the Spanish monarchy. In the spring of 1923 the first 
two volumes of the Philosophy of Civilization came out : 
The Decay and Restoration of Civilization and Civilization 
and Ethics. . The titles are indicative of his interest and 
approach. But while correcting proofs he was already pack- 
ing for the return trip to Africa. On return, in 1924, he 
found, as he had feared, the hospital buildings in shambles. 
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He had to begin the work over again. His life alternated, he 
tells us simply without bitterness, between that of a doctor in 
the morning and a master builder in the afternoon. By 
autumn, 1925, the hospital had become once more a work- 
able proposition and looked even better than before. But 
problems of medicine, accommodation and staff continued to 
plague him as they do even now. Later on a new building 
was completed in 1927. After this he permitted himself 
another break in Europe. Again, in 1931, he had to go to 
Frankfurt to give the lecture on the hundredth anniversary 
of Goethe. Goethe had been his favourite reading and he put 
himself into the work. The address, grave and timely, 
pointed to the state of the world in terms of Goethe’s 
prognostication : ‘'The cottage of Philomen and Baucis bums 
with a thousand tongues of flame ! In deeds of violence and 
murders a thousandfold, a brutalized humanity plays its 
cruel gcime ! Mephistopheles leers at us with a thousand 
grimaces ! In a thousand different ways mankind has been 
persuaded to give up its natural relations with reality, and to 
seek its welfare in the magic formulas of some kind of 
economic and social witchcraft in which the possibility of 
freedom itself from social and economic bonds is only still 
further removed ! 

“And the tragic meaning of these magic formulas, to 
whatever kind of economic and social witchcraft they may 
belong, is always just this, that the individual must give up 
his own material and spiritual personality and must live only 
as one of the spiritually restless and materialistic multitude 
which claims control over him." 

The Goethe lecture was followed by another tour of 
England. This included recitals, much lecturing and receiv- 
ing quite a few honorary degrees, from centres of learning, 
old and new. The universities wanted him, ^nd he had to 
go again, to Edinburgh for the Gifford Lectures and to Oxford 
for the Hibbert. The Oxford lectures opened with a startling 
illustration. His theme was “Religion in Modern Civiliza- 
tion" He brought it home at once. “I am going to discuss 
religion in the spiritual life and civilization of our time. 
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The first question to be faced, therefore, is : Is religion a 
force in the spiritual life of our age ? I answer in your name 

and mine, No There is a longing among many who no 

longer belong to the churches. I rejoice to concede this.* 
And yet we must hold fast to the fact that religion is not a 
force. The proof ? The war.*’ 

In 1934 was published Indian Thought and Its Develop- 
ment. It is tempting to pick holes in it, especially the 
suggestion that Indian thought is a form of world-negation. 
What about Lila, the world as the Lord*s play ? What about 
ihaiva, here and now ? But perhapd more important than 
this and other suggestions was his observation that there 
‘'must arise a philosophy profounder and more living than 
our own, and one possessed of greater spirtual and ethical 
]X)wer. In the terrible age through which mankind is i>ass- 
ing, all of us, both in the East and the West, must watch fbr 
th^ coming of a more perfect and healthier form of thought 
which will conquer men*s hearts and compel all people to 
acknowledge its sway. And it must be our aim to bring this 
philosophy into existence.’* 

Increasing national jealousy and hatred had brought a 
very diflerent philosophy into anned action. Came the 
Second World War, which he had uncannily foreseen- He 
iiad instinctively felt w'ar in the air and refused to unjxick 
his bag and returned from Europe in a huiTy, in order to be 
near his hospital. But there was fighting in Africa too. Be 
]t said to the credit of the warring parties that both had 
agreed to spare the hospital area. The war however led to a 
new contact or convert. American interest in Schweizer was 
aroused and has not declined since. Money, medical supplies 
and equipment (and journalists) have followed in increasing 
weaves. It was, as the Doctor said, a splendid surprise. 

When finajly the news of the cessation of hostilities 
reached him Schweizer w^as busy with his daily round and 
could not stop to think. “Not until evening could I begin U> 
think and imagine the meaning of the end of hostilities 
While the palms were gently rustling outside in the darkness, 
I took from the shelf my little book with the sayings of Lao- 
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Tse, the great Chinese thinker of the sixth century B. C. and 
read his impressive words on war and victory : ‘Weapons 
are disastrous implements, no tools for a noble being. Only 
when he cannot do otherwise, does he make use of them. 
Quiet and peace are for him the highest ideal. He conquers, 
but he knows no joy in it. He who would rejoice in victory, 
would be rejoicing in murder- At the victory celebration, 
the general should take his place as at funeral ceremonies. 
The slaughter of human beings in great numbers should be 
lamented with tears of compassion. Therefore should he, 
who has conquered in battle, bear himself as if he were at 
a festival of mourning’.” One is reminded of the Asokan 
edict after the Kalinga War. 

In 1948 he re-visited Europe for a short period. Next 
year he was at la.st persuaded to visit America. This was in 
connection with the Goethe centenary. There were of course 
many other invitations, financially tempting. Most of these 
he declined. 

Three years later as he was working in none too clean 
clothes on a roof top a man from Sweden announced himself. 

“I have come from Stockholm, Sir — 

‘‘All right, hold the end of the roof,” replied Schweitzer. 

The emissaiy^ did his best. A little later he managed to 
explain his presence. The Nobel Prize Committee had chosen 
Schweizer for the Peace Prize and wanted to know if he would 
be willing to go to Sweden and when. 

‘‘I’ll come. Not now, but when I can. And give them 
my thanks. I’ll use the money for the leprosarium.” 

He went to Oslo two years later. The Nobel Prize 
speech summed up the thoughts of a lifetime : ‘‘The human 
f^rit is not dead, it lives in solitude. The human spirit 
knows that compassion, :in which all ethics must be rooted, 
only attains its full flowering when it embraces all living 
creatures and is not only concerned with mankind .... Man 
has become a superman but he suffers from a fatal imperfec- 
tion. He is not raised to a superhuman level of understand- 
ing which corresp)onds to the possession of sup)erhximan 
strength. ... So it happens that the advance of science, 
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instead of being advantageous to him, has proved fatal to 
him. . . . We can no longer evade the problem of the future 
of mankind. • . . The important thing is that all of us should 
acknowledge that we are guilty of inhumanity. The horror 
of that avowal must arouse us from our torpor, and compel 
us to hope and work for an age where there will be no war." 

And then, as quickly as possible, he returned to Africa. 
There he still is, ploughing his lonely furrow, atoning for our 
cumulative guilt of inhumanity. The great have always been 
lonely, strongest when alone. Like some elemental elder 
brother he keeps watch over all of us, busy in childhood as in 
age, “to protect and bless all things that breathe, preserve all 
living things from evil and suffer them to sleep in peace.” 


Brotherhood ! No word said can make you brothers t 
Brotherhood only the brave earn and by danger or 
Harm or bv bearing hurt and bv no other. 
Brotherhood in the strange world is the rich and 
Rarest giving of life and the most valued 
Not to be had for a w'ord or a week’s wishing. 


If, as a recent visitor to Lambar^nd was moved to say, at 
a time when men ]X)ssess the means of demolishing a planet 
the only busine.ss that makes sense is the business of 
inspired purpose, few modern thinkers have served that 
purpose so well as Schweitzer, “extraordinary jungle doctor.’* 
From the edge of the primeval forest, his twentieth-century 
.^evashram, the Promethean ix)et and practical visionary 
has led in the unwearied battle against all forms of thought- 
lessness — “With the spirit of the age I am in complete 
disagreement, because it is filled with disdain for thinking” 
— and the universal decline of civilization. None has raised 
higher the banner of Dharma. In his own words, ”If the 
ethical is the ^essential element in civilization, decadence 
changes into renaissance as soon as as the ethical activities are 
set to work again in our convictions and in the ideas which 
we undertake to stamp upon reality. The attempt to bring 
this about is well worth making, and it should be 
worldwide.” 
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A Sanatana, spiritual immortal, Schweitzer has made 
that attempt, solo. His life is his strongest argument, and 
he invites us all to the same undertaking. 

‘‘How long are you going to go on working like this ?'* 
his wife had asked. 

“As long as 1 can draw breath,” was the Doctor’s 
answer. And he added : “I am tired, and there is much 
work to do, too much.” 

Could not the Government of India, with a philosopher 
and a humanitarian at the helm, do something about it, give 
some kind of recognition to the Grand Doctor’s services to 
truth, non-violence and humanity'^ If the tight-fisted 
French Academy could offer him a seat of honour among the 
Immortals, can not India, which shares so many of his ideals, 
do something in the matter ? Let us do it before it becomes 
too late. How long shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s 
chest lie hid ? 

In the meantime lot us salute the Olympian where he 
keeps company w’lth the companionle.ss, among the poore.st, 
the lowliest and the lost. 


Recently a vilage In Gujarat hag been dedicated to his memory. 



SWAMI IN AMERICA 


Don’t expect anything and life will bo full of pleasant 
surprises, said Bernard Shaw Wo found that out, unex- 
pectedly, one afternoon in San Francisco by the Golden Gate. 

We knew the local VedanUi Centre held Sunday classes 
or lectures. My voung host and I were headed for one ot 
these. This u'cvk’s topic, of all topics, was on The Dark 
N’lght of the Soul. The Centre was mdes olT from the place 
wh^re we lived. On Sundays the bu.ses ran late and few. We 
mi.ssed connections and in the end had to walk seven blocks 
up a steep slope Footsoie, when the pilgrims arrived the 
lecture had already bogun Quietly we took our .seat in a 
corner 

The hall, or chapel, was fully packed, with what Uxikeil 
like the cream of the c'ro]) Shining, friendly faces. We 
watched the ageing Swaini hold forth With his impressive 
(x:her robe and a dra.wn face, that spoke of long vigils of the 
spirit, he looked like a combination of St. Francis and 
Savanarola But what a wide-ranging discour.se ' Now 
touching upon subtle yogic techni([ues and the mysteries of 
the inner life, tiwn on the Teenager and other American 
iicadaches, back to the Dark Night, its why and wherefore, 
iiack again to the disciplined life and the Wi.sdoin of the Ages. 
We drank it all in Some of the faces round us could only be 
failed rapt. But i \'en the longest Ic'cture comes to an end. 
So did this, and we woke up to the everyday world about us. 
Most of those present, more women than men I believe, 
(|ueued up to the Swami. We were standing a little apart 
and started speaking m the native woodnote wild. When, 
imagine our surprise, a young American, beard and all that. 
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turned round and inquired in corectest Bengali : ''Apncira ki 
Banrjali, Are you Bengali 

The fact was self-evident and could not be reasonably 
denied. 

But how did he pick up Tagore’s tongue ? That was the 
(jUGstion that our bewildered looks must have told him. “Oh, 
I have spent some time in India. It is my true home. But, 
as yet, I can’t speak it veiy well Bktu-cktu, only a little ” 
“Come, sir, don’t be modest,” said my young companior, 
meaning to be complimentary. 

“Aren’t you going to meet the Swami?” he inquired. 

No, we would be seeing him later But we would wait 
ior him. 

“W’ell, 1 wmn’t be long” 

In the meantime we turned to some of our countrymen, 
most students from Stanford, whom we had met on an 
('arlier occasion. A lady in sari gently '^lid })y In fact, The 
Consul GeneraTs wde 

After a few minutes our American friend came back, 
lie looked a little sad 

“Oh, I’ll have' to come again Tl\e SwcUiu was too biwy 
to discuss my (luestion “ 

“What queslion'^” My young {laeud wars curious 
“Simple. Thtw have a 'oig ranchlike Ashram at Olema 
I want to spend .^ome tune there doing tapasyfi 

We were both taken attack, but wa^ kept the surpri.^e to 
ourstdves Aftia- all. we came fiaan the land of tcipa^y< , 
didn’t w'e ■’ 

“You have been interested in ihi-^ kind ol Ide foi' long 
“Yes, for yea^ s ” 

“Do you beloipa u> an Order*’” 

“Yes.” 

“Initiated 

“Yes”. 

“Where and by whonW” 

“Here, by my guru. Paramham-a Yogananda ” 

“Did he give you a new name 
“Yes. he did.” 
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We didn’t ask him for the new name He must have 
understood. “He called me Bhaktiswarupananda/’ he said 
\ ( rv (iuietl^u There was a smile on his lips. 

“Why do you smile 

“I was wondering, meeting you like this. You know life 
for an American sadlm is not exacil\ easy * They think you 
aie a vagrant, an un-\merK‘an oddball Well, it takes all 
soits to make a world “ 

He seemed such gCKxl companc' that we did not like to let 
liiin go by so soon As we were walking down the stairs we 
asked him if he had anything partic'ular tc^ do that afterncxin 
If not, did he inird loining u^ o\ er a caip of cotfee, or lunch ? 
[To had no objection lie would be glad to spend some time 
with us. He had an appointment with Dr Chaiidhuri Did 
e know J-)r Hln udhnii ’ Tins made us smile, and it was 
he, who wondered \\d‘ explained, only last night we had 
dinntH' with th(' Cluiudhuns and \\er(‘ alraid of showing up 
again, sij soon He liUighed 

The Swann had a unall car, a gift from his father, he 
confessed with a lather bo\ ish smiles In the back seat across 
the entire length lay a t(n)pur(i, ('omiiUdc^ with a cotton cover 
or shi) 

“You sing ?“ 

“Well, just a ]itti(^ A few hymns, some' bJinjau, a knian 
now^ and then. There mmIIv nothing like Sanskrit Kvery 
time T hear it it -ends a thrill through me ^(iinskara, I 
^ ipgxase “ 

d'o hear this, in downtown San Himucisco. was no ](\ss a 
ihrill to th(‘ tww> of u> We soon I'eached a cafeteiia anrl sat 
down to an ascetic lunch Ikit the coinaa'sation w^as rich 
and rewxirdmg Xothing ascetical al>out that 

‘ I^Aicuse m(\ a ):)er.-^onal (tu(‘stu)n,“ 1 asked him at 
lunch, “what itiade you turn towxnds, (‘is the yogic life?” 

“I would .sa\ that it was a yearning for G(xi, wdiich I 
aivavs had, and tor a practical approach, not sectarian 
igiproach The thing that I lov(‘ about Indian religion and 

* For the real one , tb v; o' 
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pl'iilosophy is its vastness. It is a window — opening on a 
\/ide, an infinite view. I had always a longing for Truth and 
when I found that here there was a practical way to it, I felt 
naturally drawn towards it. But it was the Autobiography 
of a Yogi by my gum that awoke my latent conviction. I 
saw it in a bookstore, was immediately drawn to the face on 
the cover. I bought it at once and read it at one breath. I 
knew that this is what I had been wanting all my life.'’ 

'"Would you consider your case as in any way unusual ? 
Or are there others like you ?” 

"Why, yes. There are thousands of people in this coun- 
try who are interested in yoga and the spiritual life. In the 
ashram of Paramhamsa Yogananda there are hundreds of 
renunciants dedicated to the spiritual life. There may be 
others whom we do not know.” 

"You said that you had been to India to do tapasya. Did 
you get anything out of it ? What exactly ?” 

No, I did not go to India for that express purpose. I 
went as a part of the organisation. I also did some tapasya. 
In India it is hard not to. Did I get anything out of it ? Of 
course, I did, a tremendous experience. But very hard to say 
"what exactly”. With a smile he turned towards me, "What 
exactly do you get out of Rilke or Rabindranath?” I 
enjoyed thq gentle irony. 

"You said that you felt at home in India, that you feel at 
liome with Indians. Would you care to explain a bit ?” 

"Well, again it is hard to say. I feel I must have been 
born in India in more than one life. Or how was it that I 
never felt quite at home in the Christian scriptures ? I am 
not criticising. But as .soon as I came across the Gita, for 
instance, I felt the whole thing to be familiar, acceptable. 
It was the same alxDut food. I like India food better. I have 
been familiar with Bach and Beetheven ever since I have 
been a child. But Indian music seems closer to me. As a 
radhak I naturally feel that India is the most spiritually 
minded country, though many Indians of today do not believe 
that. I feel at home among devotees and spiritually-minded 
people.” 
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“You have applied for an Indian visa, you say. Do you 
plan to stay on in India or do you think America is your 
natural .sphere of activity ?” 

“You see, in this matter I have no will of my own. I 
want to go to India, that’s tme, but that’s different. I would 
go wherever God send.s me- 1 have no desire of my own. 
Or ven^' little.’’ 

“Do you mind saying something about your Guru ? How 
ilid you meet him ?’’ 

“About Guru ? That's hard, veiy hard. I told you that 
I had read his AiitobiofjrapJiy After reading the book 1 
took the next bus, a 3000-mile trip from New York to 
California. On reading his took I knew immediately that 
this is what I had been looking for. He too accepted me 
rightaway, which was not us'^al with him. But, after a 
slight pause, “It’s hard to say anything about someone so 
great as he was. What can you say about the Sun or God, 
for that matter? It is easv to speak about something small. 
Jn my travels in India I did not meet anyone whom I could 
consider his peer 1 mean no disrespect. You see he was 
great in so many ways and so balanced. He could meet all 
kinds of people on tlieir own level and bring them to God- 
consciousness. Never have 1 felt so much love pour out of 
any one. He wa.s truly a PnniKwatar, an incarnation of love. 
The good he did to this country was tremendous. He was, in 
my opinion, the gi'catest ambassador of India, if it is the duty 
of an ambassdor to win goodwill and respect for one’s coun- 
try. He did that better than any one I know of.’’ 

“About your book on India, what do you wish to bring 
out *? You know strange things have been said about 
India 

“And still are,’’ added my young companion, breaking in. 

“I would Mke to write atout the important things in 
Indian culture Eveiy country or culture has something to 
give. If there is one thing that I would like to bring out 
more than anything else, if is the need of a non-secretarian 
spirituality and India’s contribution to it. India is the guru 
of mankind. There i.s no question of missionary activity or 
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conversion in this. It is a conversion to God, not to any 
particular creed/' 

“Don't you feel that to speak of the East and the West 
is somewhat false ond foolish in our present context ? That 
the world of Truth is one or none ? And so it has been 
always for those that know ?" 

“Well, yes. I feel that is the truth of the matter. But 
we have to talk in terms of difference in order to be able to 
show the underlying unity. There is no important difference. 
There are many Indian businessmen who I think are more 
American than I am. I for my part feel an affinity with 
many Indians that I would not feel for some Americans. 
The racial issue is irrelevant. The way the difference 
between the East and the West has often been played up is 
unacceptable to me. It is the same human nature 
everywhere” 

“What is wrong with the modern or the American way 
of life ? Do you see any hope ?” 

“I would rather talk about what is right rather than 
what is wrong. We know what is wrong : the restlessness, 
the tension, selfK;entredness, and all that. No use going 
ouver that. But there are good points too. Their very rest- 
lessness has driven them to religion. Also they want results. 
That is a good thing in some ways. When you have your 
back to the wall you fight hardest. From that Y>oint of view 
I think this civilization, whatever its shortcomings, offers 
an unusual opportunity to all who want to choose. Huge 
numbers have been drawn away from the churches and the 
religious life, but large numbers have beeen drawn to it too. 
That is a fact. All this insecurity and suffering is forcing 
men to think about spiritual things once more and seriously. 
Science itself has helped in this, whether it wanted to do 
this or not. Distance has been conquered. No one is a 
foreigner any longer, but brothers living in another land. 
Also, this marvellous freedom of thought, I think that is a 
positive gain. Eveiywhere in the past there has been a slow, 
inevitable accretion along with much good. It is good that 
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from time to time all this accretion should be got rid of. The 
free thought of today is a clearing-house process, 

“Today it is no longer possible to be tied up with narrow 
dogmas, social customs, and other superstitions. This, I think, 
is a wholesome attitude that the age has developed. Our 
century has more of this than we have seen at any time 
before.'* 

“You don’t think of science as necessarily opposed to 
religion and the spirtual life ?’’ 

“No. As you say, not necessarily. The recent discoveries 
of science have shown that which we call form is but a play of 
energy, this is a tremendous step towards the unity and 
evolution of religions. This has expanded our views. It has 
broken up conventional, hidebound religions no doubt but it 
has also broken up all bounded visions. We are free to 
mo^e on. We have attained a truth that is far more noble 
than the old narrowness of ‘My god, my church, member of 
my group.’ We have done away with all such divine 
favoritism. Civilizations are coming much closer than at 
any time before. Science has helped in this without perhaps 
meaning to do it. You remember that incident in Through 
the Looking-Glass ? Alice is about to eat her pudding, 
when someone introduces her to it. She couldn’t eat the 
pudding after that. You can’t eat someone after you have 
said : ‘How do you do ?’ It is the same, or will be the same, 
with the world to-day. Wiser men have seen this vision 
of future, among them many great Indians too. This idea Ls 
already at work in our world. One who knows does what is 
right. The possibility of knowledge is itself an afhrmation of 
faith, isn’t it ?’’ 

“Yes. All ignorance is vincible ignorance,’’ I sounded 
a theologic note.. 

“That’s it,’’ said the Swami getting up. “But I must 
leave now.” 

We came out of the revolving door. He got into his car, 
pushed his head through the window. 

“Abar dekha habe, we shall meet again,” he said. 

9 
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**Ni8chai, of course,” we shouted above the roar of the 
engine. 

Soon the car spun round the corner. We waved and 
silently wished him luck along the path perilous. 

As we walked back to the bus stop neither of us spoke 
for some time. 
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Sometimes things happen when you least expect them. It 
liappened like this. During my last week in San Francisco 
my good friend, Dr. Chaudhuri, of the Cultural Integration 
Fellowship, inquired if I would like to spend a few days with 
friends in Arizona. It would include, he said, some speechr 
making (nothing loath), some sightseeing (Grand Canyowi 
included) and still leave me plenty of time to return te< 
Columbia from where I was flying home. They had a branch' 
at Sedona and the branch had expressed a desire. 

“Thy will be done. Arizona, here I come,” I told 
Dr. Chaudhuri on the phone. A week later when the 
Astrojet dropped me at Phoenix airport the air outside feK 
warm, almost hot. But how clean and sharp ! The heavy 
topcoat which I carried like Sinbad the sailor was the only 
blot on the landscape and slowly breaking my back. 

At the gate stood Mrs. Duncan, smiling. 

“Mr.s. Duncan, I presume ?” 

No identification problem, you see. She was carrying a 
Tagore book in her right hand while I had flung a Kashmir 
shawl across my left. The ingenuity had paid off, on both 
sides. 

At the end of a hundred-mile drive through deserts, 
mountains, the Yucca, the ubiquitous cacti and gleaming 
ghost towns we reached the little town of Sedona at nightfall 
Dinner at the Turtle Restaurant, with mosaics and paintings 
by the Navajo Indians, was followed by a short hop home. 

It was dark and dusty when we drove up to the Cre.scent 

Moon Ranch. 
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At the sight of it something stirred within me. Vague 
memories — of Tagore's book, the third eye of Shiva, the 
rRodeo and the wild West. But I was too tired-— we had been 
talking non-stop, for the last two hours on all subjects under 
the sun and some even beyond, from the IBM to Immortality, 
in the latter of which both the Duncans, and I, solemnly 
believed — to figure out the mysteries of free association. 

An entire cabin by the hillside had been left for my use. 
Cabin ? Yes, sir, but no log cabin. The age of horse-and- 
buggy was over. Three small, elegant rooms, furnished with 
all utilities, gas cooking range, refrigerator, bath, heating 
i^ystem, everything. Nothing could express more simply, 
beautifully and eloquently the work of the Cultural Integra- 
tion Fellowship on the physical plane. 

And there were books. Any number. Mostly on Indian 
•culture and allied spiritual subjects. Ramana Maharjhi, 
wSivananda, Vivekananda, Tagore, Gandhi, Radhakrishnan, 
Sri Aurobindo, etc. I chose The Secret Teaching of All Ages : 
An Encylopaedic Ontlme of Masonic, Hermetic, Cabbalistic 
and Rosicrucian Symbolical Philosophy. The goddess of 
sleep must have smiled at my vanity. To be frank, I dozed 
ofT pretty early. When I woke up at midnight there was 
silence everywhere. And the book ? The hook was lying 
ignominiously on the floor, most of its secrets still intact A 
gentle wind fanned my cheek while the stars sent their 
benediction from above Nearby horses neighed and cow- 
bells tinkled. It was a new but entirely satisfactory 
experience and I ^ must have fallen asleep again almost 
immediately. 

When next morning I woke up, refreshed, the sunlight 
tK>uring through the window was a blazing flood. Holy, holy, 
holy, it sang in my veins. It was too good to be missed and 
I did not like to miss it. The chirping of the birds was a 
reveill? that could not be reasonably refuseii 1 quickly 
dressed and went out. 

What a view ! If the Fellowship had been looking for 
a venue for an Ashram here it was. 

On all sides stood the inscrutable hills, I'eminiscent, as 
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Mrs Duncan had pointed out the previous evening, of the 
countryside round about Ajanta-Ellora, while the ochre earth 
could not help reminding me of Santiniketan. A creek, that 
had made sweet music for me all night, glided by. Not a 
house within hailing distance and no noise, none except that 
of the birds. I felt like an Adam of the morning and got 
back some of the innocence that life in soohisticated San 
Francisco had robbed me of. 

But even Adam needed breakfast and I presented myself 
duly at the Duncan’s retreat at eight o’clocJ<. The house, on 
the ledge of a rai.^'Xxi plot, overlooked the creek. The garden 
had a Japanese touch, with its stones and lights on the 
ground, while the interior was perhaps more Indian than 
most affluent Indian liomes to<lay. 

After breaktast Mr. Duncan, a man of few words but 
adways sensible, left for work. Mrs. Duncan kindly took me 
rounci the ranch, a working ranch, as she told me, with some 
cattle, a ix'ar and an apple ranch A modern Ashram, shall 
we say As we ste?)ped acro’-^s the dusty, })ebbly road the 
amazed cows and horses looked for a moment at the intruders, 
in then' pasture befoi’e returning to their a(’(‘Ustomc<l activity. 
What struck' me most about the place was the )>cace, the- 
}X?ace everyw h('r(' It was such a contrast to the image of' 
America and my own life in San Francisco during the last 
few months. To look at the youngs lambs across the country 
green, the creek llowing tlirough th(' red hills, a water-fall, 
the blaze of dahodils, and the whifT of meadow-sweet, the 
sunlight that coilc'd content on the white branehes of the 
silent sycamore tree, — it .‘^omehow seemed to reH'oneile 
\ou to reality. 


Where o. liie rt'fu'^e s\n ept with air 

To 5>oothe the an^^ui^h of the muddied mind 
So twJ?t<‘d on itself O mind he like a tree ' 

How right thr* ancients had been in choosing inaccessible- 
mountain heights and lonely streams, awaay from the madding 
crowd ! Here sang peace, peace in the air, peace in the grass, 
peace in the trees, and peace in the heart of one man. I 
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must have become a little absent-minded. Mrs. Duncan’s 
gentle voice brought me back to actuality. She was speak- 
ing alxmt the A.shram idea and how it had begun, what diffi- 
culties and prejudices had to be fought against and how, 
.slowly, the idea was gaining ground. It was fascinating, 
being with and li.stening to this friendly, sensitive spirit, who 
knew and loved India so well. It was a lesson in hope and 
humility, being with her, a tapcisvini from the West. Frankly, 
there wa.s neither Ela.st nor West, only the Centre 

Later in the day, when I had a chance, I asked her a few 
questions which she quietly an.swereed 

“How long have you been interested in India and the 
spiritual life ?’’ I asked her. 

“Well,” .she spoke slowly in a soft voice, “1 think I have 
been intorestel in the spiritual life always, even as a child 
My first contact with India was, I believe, through the writ- 
ings of Tagore and Dhangopal Mukherji, both of whom I I'ater 
came to know and admire so much. I felt a ready response 
when 1 read them. Then, in in.dO, when I was going through 
a trying time, seeking, you may say desperately .seeking,” she 
added with a smile, “oni' day my father told me about 
Shri Ke.shkar, who vas then in the Roerich Museum, Now 
York. 1 went to his < las.ses and was thrilled He taught the 
nhauavad ihta, ilie Saints of Palanjah and the Bible. He wa-. 
a veiy holy man and had no dogmatism, a person who 
('manatee! the light .\t this time I began having some innei 
('X[)oriences. little oius, (|uickeni'(l. no doubt, b\' contact with 
.him ” 

•‘How did you come acros.-. Tagore and Sri Aurobindo •'■' 

“1 met Tagore in Florence m 1931 or .so I had been 
tdready interestrxi in Indian religion and philosophy and he 
had asked me to \i.sit India Bitt m\’ children were then 
(luite young HoweNcr. 1 went, in 1934, alone. The first 
part of my stay I spent with the venerable and dear soul, 
Sri Keshkar, in the .small town of Ratnagiri It vv'as such a 
.small town realh' You could even buy a iiost card ! But 
T believe I absorbed more of India that way, living there, 
than in ;my other .Vnd. oh, Divah, I shall never forget that 
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With him I later went to Bombay and from there to Ajanta- 
Ellora. And then — there were no planes in those days — by 
train to Calcutta. There I met my old friend, Saumya 
Tagore. Later I went down to Santiniketan, for a short but 
memorable visit. Mow is it now ? But I was ill part of the 
time and haci to go to Kashmir for a change, stopping, briefly, 
at Banaras.” 

“And Sri Aurobindo ?” 

“It’s strange, but it was Saumya, the radical revolu- 
nonary, who directcxi me to me He of course knew of my 
^piritual inteiosts I^id \ou know what a gioat teaser he 
(ouUibe*^ He used to call me the Mystery Mouse. I’ve 
lorgotten what I called him The Bengal Tiger, I suptx>se 
But It was he wiio gavc^ me 77tc Ruldlr of This .World. 
That was th(' l)eginnmg. you might .say On return I read 
Sri Aui'obindo’s oo the (Ido And moiH' latc'r It’.s 

[\n ocean, you know 

“flow did the ‘ocean’ <ifYect you ^ 

“You set' 1 was ^cokwMi, for spiritual light tind answers. 

I had found answ('r->, hen' and tht're, at dilTerent places. But 
I never found so many, at one |)laci\ as m Sri Aurobindo He 
also seemed to mo a bridge biMwecm the [)ast and the present, 
between th(' Ka^t <ind th(^ W’lrst too Some of the Oriental 
writings did not mean nuieh to mcc maybe diu' to my Western 
( (inditiorang A'-ceticnm, lor instance, has ni'ver ap])(xdnl 
to me Sri Auiobindo’s approach and attitiuU' .seemed to 
make sense to me lAir instanci', his idi'a that .dl lih? is yoga. 
Mso, tiiat th(' truth is within” 

“You know Ik'owning said tlu' .sani(‘ thing” 

“Really 

“Here it is,” I “-aid, trying to remember th(' lines as best 
1 (‘ould 

Truth 1 . within our-«>lvos , it takc's no rin<‘ 

From outv.arcl thin^ whatrVr vou Tn.av h'li( v<- 
Therr e an inmo‘-l contrri m us all, 

Where truth abide.^^ in fullnos.s , unci around 
W.ill upon wall, the press flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, cleai perception- which is truth 
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A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Binds It, and makes all error ; and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape. 

Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 

“That's it/' she said. 

“But how did the Ashram idea come about ?” I 
inquired. 

‘Tou know/' she said, looking at the hills beyond, “the 
dream of an Ashram was not clear for a long time. It seemed 
to come to a focus after we acquired this property and after, 
I should add, meeting Dr. Chaudhuri. He himself was then 
in a difficult situation, didn't quite know whether to stay here 
or to go back to India. We offered him the use of this place. 
For his own work he, however, preferred to stay in San 
Francisco. But from time to time he would come down and 
talk to small groups. There, by the creek," she pointed with 
a wave of her hand, “one day, speaking of other things, he 
talked of this place as a perfect setting for an Ashram. That 
was the seed-idea, so to speak. But he believed in going 
slow. Then when we were in India again we had an inter- 
view with the Mother. She said, 'Now the work will begin.' 
That's all." 

“What are your main activities now and what changes 
or developments do you foresee in the future ?" 

“Main activities ? Well, I should say the gathering of 
the group twice a month, when we have readings and discus- 
sion. Then there is the book-lending section, that is the 
library. And facilities for people who are interested to come 
down and bide for a while, for rest, reading and meditation. 
Occasionally we invite people, even from India. Purani 
was here." 

“What else ?" 

“You see our interest is in yoga, union or unity. My 
own interest for years and years has been to unite the East 
and the West, first, of course, in myself and then in whatever 
. . . you know, wherever possible. One can only try. Really 
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the work is not ours. If we can make ourselves into instru- 
ments, that will be enough. About changes and develop- 
ments, I would say that the dream of the Asram is slowly 
unfolding, materialising will be too big a word. I have 
hesitated to call it the Moon Ranch Centre, but more and 
more it is coming to be called like that. Do you think it is 
all right?” 

“That’s just about right, I should say.” 

“We are building, or preparing, slowly. You see he 
facilities now are few and far between. But we are soon 
going to have another well, this will supply water to the new 
buildings that we hope to set up soon. But,” she added after 
a pause, “my own feeling has always been that an Ashram 
gathers round some holy man or great soul. We don’t have 
one, unless it be tlie great spirit of Sri Aurobindo. Purani 
.said, he is here. Perhaps one dciy other souls will come 
too. At any rate, the current of exchange between this place 
and Pondicheny, which is the focal jx)int, is there. By this 
v '0 do not mean or imply any exclusive set or caste or creed. 
As I have said, our ideal is the ideal of unity and that means 
the presence of diversity and the i)resence of a great soul, one 
who unites all this diversity. Perhaps more than one soul. 
If it is destined, if it is the will of the Divine that it should 
be so, it will be done one day. What do you say ?” 

“I feel it will be done. It is already under way.” 

“You really feel so askexi Mrs. Duncan rather 
anxiously. 

“Indeed, I do. Mrs. l^uncan, 1 am now going to ask you 
something rather dreadful. SupiX)sing, at gunix)int, shall we 
say, someone were to a.-k you about your credo or faith, what 
would you say ?” 

“Gunpoint ?” she raised her eyes in alarm. 

“That was -a metaphor, misplaced,” 1 readily assuaged 

lier. 

“Well, I believe (here the voice fell very low, it was as 
if she was speaking to herself) in the Light within myself ^ 
within all of us, within Nature, within everything. And I 
also believe in the Being and Becoming and that we are that 
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Being in Process, unveiling the Truth inherent in all of us. 
But are we unveiling the Truth or is It unveiling Itself ? I 
think It is.” Stopping for a second she continued, “And of 
■course I have tried to see the One in myself and in all. But,” 
she added with an unfeigned smile that had a lot of sunshine 
in it, “I also forget it a good deal of time.” 

She was in excellent company, I assured her, at which 
the smile only broadened a bit. 

“Another question, Mrs. Duncan. You know many peo- 
ple, including Indians, say that India is a spiritual country. 
Do you really feel so ?” 

“I do,” she said without a moment’s hesitation. “The 
great thing in India is the spiritual undercurrent. One feels 
it all the time, provided one is a seeker oneself. I felt it 
strongly while I was there. India is the pearl of great price. 
Through the rise and fall of nations she has been faithful to 
the spiritual idea, more than most countries and cultures. 
That is a fact.” 

“You once said that in America there are no holy men. 
Would you care to explain ?” 

“I should qualify that by saying that if they are there, I 
haven’t met them so far. By holy men I of course mean 
illumined souls. I have met many fine souls here, but that is 
not the same thing. It is a great blessing, believe me, to be 
able to sit at the feet of someone who has realised the Truth, 
the Self. One hungers for it, one yearns for it.” 

“Mrs. Duncan, it is almost needless to ask you this, but 
do you believe in the ideal of human unity ?” 

“Oh, yes,” was all that she said. Was there need for 
more ? 

“One last question. Your first Indian teacher called you 
‘Lila’, which is our word for ‘world-play’. Are you happy to 
be part of the play ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” But the smile soon Uirned pensive. But 
then again the smile came back as soon as it had disappeared. 
“You know I liked the reaction that this word always brought 
in India every time it was mentioned. Everyone smiled.” 
.<No. wonder. So did I.) 
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“Did you know Margaret Wilson it was now her turn 
to ask. 

No, I did not. But I told her that I had heard of that 
gentle devoted daughter of President Wilson who had spent 
her last days in Pondicherry, at the Ashram there. 

“We were old friends. May I show you a letter she 
wrote to me ? I think you will like it,*’ and she brought me 
a somewhat faded script. It read : “This is to send you 
loving Christmas greetings and a prayer for the birth of the 
Christ-child in us. Birth is never easy, is it ? — therefore the 
straining at the bonds, the groaning efforts which we think 
we are making, when it is really nature in us straining to 
give birth to the Divine Child hidden in her Heart. Perhaps 
we should be glad for the pain because then we know that the 
birth has indeed begun. In fact I think that I should be 
anxious if there were no pain for fear that 1 was not near. 
There seems to be no escape ! Here in this place where 
everything is made as easy as ixissible we groan and travail 
just the same. But, oh Lois, to be able to gaze upon two in 
w^hom the Self has been born is the great reassurance I have 
known.’’ It was a letter that ennobled one even to read, its 
veiy pain was but the passion for perfection, for the new 
birth. 

But how recount the experiences, the winged days? It 
seemed a luminous hand guided the turn of eveiy event. The 
“children” were gathering, there was no doubt about that. 
The simple miracle was obvious every moment of the four 
days I spent at the Crescent Moon Ranch. It is really hard 
to say how the days passed, in the bliss of solituae no less 
than in that of the most meaningful of companionships. 
Even the Grand Canyon loomed less large than this growing 
awareness of the One World in many hearts. It seemed all 
so simple and inevitable — the many friendly contacts, in the 
valleys, on hilltop.s, amidst the fragrant pine forests, at down- 
town stores, with lonely artists lost in their dreams, young 
couples who read Savitri together, in schools bright with the 
laughter of children and stange music in the mesa, Hallelujalv 
in the howling desert. 
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When finally Mr. and Mrs. Duncan v/aved me farewell 
with our agreed formula of **To be continued'" (substitute for 
'Goodbye") Crescent Moon Ranch was soon lost behind the 
silent hills. The Crescent Moon, I suddenly remembered, 
was the symbol of new beginnings, the new birth. Looking 
at the full moon up above I knew the symbol was also a fact. 
Our parting was an illusion. The hour of the Great Birth 
had come. Kipling was dead as the dodo. On the shores of 
supermanhood the children of the future played the game of 
games 



THE SEATTLE WORLD FAIR 


All the world’s a fair. But for nearly a whole year Seattle’s 
Fair was the World’.-^ Fair, the niostest and mustest. All 
roads led to Seattle Since I was pi^ssing that way, I also 
joined the throng and si\w the sights. The result is before 
you. 

I went thru’ the Fa.st gate. In front of me stood a long 
but neglected green totem pole from the Indian Northwest, 
sighing of days gt>ne by. Few cared. Here the accent was 
all on the Pre.sent, rather on the Future, the twentyfirst 
century, and what American science was going to do about it. 
The rest— art as well as entertainment— was a kind of back- 
drop for the gospel of good times. 

Saluting the sad symlxil I walked on — to the other side 
of the road which proposed more pleasing fare. The modern 
Mapanese Village’ hinted at exotic allurements. The billboard 
told you openly (what heresy but how true!); “Stoi>— 
E.scapc the Western World." 1 stopix?d, but didntgo in. 
One look at the cigarette-chewing modi.sh Japanese Miss was 
enough to keep me out of the village and its hidden treasures . 
the pearl divers, the dance.s — cla.ssical, mediaeval and modern 
— the Tea Ceremony and the tempura. 

But there was ample recompense near at hand. The 
Polynesian Playhouse was willing to let us hear the “Sounds 
of Paradise” for*a dollar and a half. 1 preferred unheard 
music and was not tempted. .Not even by the famous Hula 
star, “Queenie Dowsett," or, a close rival, Lona Tika, the 
Tahitan Princess. But already I was beginning to feel a bit 
cosmopolitan. The pagan world was not without distinct 
educational possibilities. 
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All the while, at regular intervals, the obedient 
microphone relayed President Kennedy's opening speech : 

. . extend a special invitation to every visitor. . . . We all 
must learn more of science. . . . together with its blessings 
presents us with social question. . . . open discussions of free 
men aspiring toward a fuller life lor all mankind." That set 
the tone for the show^ as it were. At least for a part of it. 

I say part of it, for, as I was to find out, there w^as far 
more of the '‘blessings’’ than any "open discussion" of the 
problems of technology. It was all like a page from the early 
H. G. Wells and his hope of a modern utopia. It did not 
take me long to find out that the 21st century — should there 
be a 21st centuiy — was going to be an Age ol Science even 
more than this. It was also equally clear (if you don’t know) 
that the more of science would mean less of man. After all, 
one must choose. So far as the Seattle World Fair \vas 
concerned, they had made their choice. ITnfortunately, the 
wicked Russians had stolen the thunder. For it w.as the 
time of the year when Popovitch, the Soviet astronaut, was 
up in the air. The moral of the Russian feat was easy to 
read and it somewhat damped the spirit of the pilgrims at 
Seattle, and fi'ee men’s aspiration "to-ward a fuller hie foi* all 
mankind." 

Science, .science, science one had heard the magic 
loimula before 

Unfortunately, gadget for gadget’s sake and science with- 
out ethics does not appeal much to our “underdeveloixxl" 
minds. And only the day before 1 happened to visit the 
Boeing factory, a few mile.s off Seattle. It was quite an edu- 
cation, an ample prologue to the Fair. Right in the Tourist 
Centre, even before tlie conducted tour had skirted, we had a 
preview which told the tale and prepared us for what wa^^ 
following. Maps, charts, models, aerial voices, imitation 
voyages into space made everything jilain Under the garb 
of national defence Science had changed into Wings of Death 
The missiles spelt money’s ultimate reasons, ultuiui ratio 
rcgiLvi Before the liemused and uneasy crowd, which 
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included little children, the Message of Boeing, the Noble 
Truth, stood out. It said : 

1. Bomarc is always allrt 

Bomarc is a inish-button weapon — ready to fight in 
seconds — any time. (How reassuring ') 

Bomarc is fas'I'. DrrrNDs larcf arfas 

Almost three times faster than .-oiind, Bomarc reaches 
the enemy ( exti'ao>'(linarv (Hiphi'mism) m a matter of minutes 
an\’whcre o\’er the large «n('a it protc'c-ts 

2 Bomarc is ni apia (in ca.sc \ ou had an\’ doubt) 

Target-seeker Bonuae missil(\s tight tlicir own battles 
against one enemy (M’ a hundred 

Bomarc is iconomical 

Bomarc \s (]uiek icMction, bigii .'-])eiHl and long range 
mean fewer missiles foi' maximum arc'a def(‘nc(‘ 

Bomarc’s automatic ouiMrtion and maintenance mean 
smaller crews 

Bomarc rrfjuires minimum land <iu\i loi installation. 

( } lurrah ) 

2; i^OMARC MORC ni ffncu ffh doi.lar 

Toil I cst la, all was in that But enough is fmougb Such 
^vas mv experience of Bomarc and ‘'Boeing — A Company with 
Many Meanings ” But one above all — Death 

The Fair was, of course, more soj)hist icated and jirovided 
am]ile camouflage foi the loud bleat of Bomarc Th(‘ World 
of Science, The House of Science, The Development of 
Science, The Spac’crium, Th(' Methods ot Science, The 
Horizons of Science, “Doing” Scaence, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration — these arc some of the sections in 
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the beautifully designed U. S. Science Pavilion. It was 
certainly worth a visit and drew the largest crowd. Every- 
where the accent was on Science, Space and the streamlined 
21st century, “Tomorrow's Today." It was good to see 
alliteration’s artful aid in the services of science. 

The tale of U. S. satellites was duly told, and how since 
the launching of the American satellite on January 13, 1958, 
the USA had sent sixty-five satellites in a “systematic 
programme of space exploration and discovery." Automatic 
highways and the next century’s strides in communication 
w'ere all on the agenda. All the time a super- salesman told 
you the glad tidings on the air, sang, unwearied, the hallelujah 
to the New Goddess and the euphoria that awaited the 
faithful. 

“We’ll work short hours,’’ said the Voice. “We’ll have 
more time for arts (don’t believe, dear reader), sports (yes), 
and hobbies (perhaps). Some of us will fly (with or without 
tails, pray?) ; some drive our air cars (wish I had one, so 1 
could go back home). But most of us will use rapid transit 
jet-propelled monorail systems.” 

All of wdiich wars good for morale 

Next, we were invited into the interiors of an office. 
(Ofiicc, mind you, not home. You can guess w^hat wall 
happen to the home in the 21st century If you are 
interested, you may hope to find it m the anthropological 
museum. “A social institution that surviveil up to the end 
of the 20th cenluiy,” the g^ide will tell your grandchildren 
As the test-tube babies in Brave Nciv World said : “Mother” 
was smut. The}" neitlier had one noi- ^[x^ke of one. Oh, 
impersonalized genesis ! ) 

“Its computers,” the Voice went on, “producing metallic 
cacophony (truthful for once) . Automatic door-openers, 
self-correcting office machines and T V telephones are as 
commonplace as today’s typewndter.” 

“Executives of the next century will earn a minimum of 
twelve thousand dollars a year for a tw'enty-four hour work." 
(This was not exactly impressive. So many do, already). 

In the dim light of the office room the Voice boomed : 
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‘'Our scientists have developed foods rich in protein. The 
deserts are blooming. (What about cities laid waste? 
humanity uprooted?) We're tapping new, inexhaustible 
(don't be too .sure) sources of food. We farm the sea. . . 

Nearby stood the Space Needle, flame-topped symbol of 
the Fair Supported by three curved steel legs, 500 feet high, 
the needle soared 606 feet in the air. On top of it was an 
observation desk and a revolving restaurant to which you 
could ascend in high-speed elevators. But the pinkish out- 
line on top looked so childish, when one thought of the Eiffel 
Tower. A huge queue stood in front. Somehow the photo 
looked to me better than the original. I gazed and gazed and 
mo veil on. 

The vision of science had not, alas, forgotten the 
children. There were lot of absolutely horrid games, which 
>ou^could not see in darkest Congo at its worst. The games 
were mostly speed tracks and journeyings into Dantesque 
horrors. Deep called unto deep and children yelled and 
yapped as they went round and round or di.sappearcHj into the 
entrails of Tartarean gulfs. It was a sad spectacle. Sadder 
far was the face of a girl sUmding behind a balkx)n bar. For 
ten cents you had three shots, that is if you punctured a 
balloon you were given a prize. This was a crowde<l stall. 
More children, including many who were chronologically 
older, seemed to f>e punctured by the l>eauty than were able 
to puncture the balloons. The organizers cerUunly showed 
imagination in their selection of personnel. The children 
v.ere being spoiled all right. They didn’t mind it, it was 
obvious. 

A special pep talk was addressed to the (‘hildren — the 
children of the future. “Now you are in a .school of 
tomorrow, its walls made of jets of air, its tables standing on 
invisible legs, the floating canvas roof controlled to catch the 
.-un. Memory-retention machines whir in the background. 
Television screens mirror the day’s lessons” and more in that 
vein. Nothing, by the way, was said about the content of 
education Perhaps there would be education pills and injec- 
tions. Whatever it was, “it is good. . . . and almost yours,” 
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said the glib guide. That “almost” was charming, almost 
British in its understatement. 

But before all this would come to pass, what about the 
finns of the new witchcraft? “Research is the Real Story” 
and we saw the real story in all its glory. Bomarc, for 
instance, was there once again, in full panoply. But more 
portentious than Bomarc, the electric power stations and the 
humber researches done by Bell Telephone was the IBM 
pavilion. 

Electronic Computers were the Thing. There could be 
no doubt about that. Here the Masters of Cybernetics took 
over and explained the mystei’y of the Mind and the new 
efficiency in communication. The charts showed the pro- 
gress : Physical, Verbal, Symbolic, Abstract, Inferential, 
and Neural. Excerpts from Wiener and Korzybski were pro- 
minently and menacingly displayed. “To live effectively,” 
Wiener told us from the blank walls, “is to live with adequate 
information.” But it was Korzybski who explained it. “What 
is characteristic of the human class of life is the unique capa- 
city of man for binding time, past, present and future, into a 
single growing reahty. The natural rate of human progress 
is the rate of a swiftly increasing exponential function of 
time.” If you don’t like or understand this more-than- 
Bergsonian mystique, well, the 21st century is not for you 
and your like. 

The next announcement was slightly simpler, because 
expected. “Man enters into a new partnership of the mind. 
Man talks with machines and the machines talk with men. 
Machines talk with machines.” (Alas, we have been doing 
that all the time, Mr. Cybernetics, all these years in our 
schools and colleges, in Parliament, at the U.N. Machine, Be 
Not Too Proud. ) 

In the far corner stood another machine round which 
you could see the outlines of a few sad philosophers. It was 
the Machine that Answered All Questions. Tempting. But a 
story I heard made a trip unnecessary. Someone had asked 
the (inevitable) question: Does God exist? The Machine 
had supplied duly all the arguments, pros and cons, from 
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the Greeks down to our own existentialists. In the end, 
weighing the evidence, it had said, with becoming modesty : 
Perhaps ! It was a most fair Machine. If only it had a soul 
God would surely have blessed it. 

Nor were arts and industries neglected. Of course, China 
and Russia remained unrepresented. In the International 
Pavilion it was nice to see the Indian section and Tagore’s 
poem. “Where the head is held high. . . Much of it was 
of course government propaganda. One charming piece of 
inferiority complex caught attention : it seemed that we had 
produced some kind of a machine that had been ordered in 
Germany. News. Again, the Japanese seemed to excel and, 
as before, insisted on comparison with the host country. 
After each of the Japanese models, be it T. V., a model ship 
or a giant tanker, they always pointed out that the American 
opposite number was either smaller or inferior in per-^ 
formance. A strange revenge. 'j 

The Pine Arts exhibition, spi'ead out in five pavilions, 
was surely a display, though it did not add up to much, I 
don’t know why. Perhaps IBM and Arts don’t agree. The 
fjve sections were : Art since 11)50, Pollock, Horiuchi, etc. ; 
Masterpieces of Art, a puzzling collection, with some Titian, 
Michelangelo, Cezanne, Renoir, etc. : Art of the Ancient East, 
mostly lent by the Seattle Museum and included at least one 
Avalokiteshvara from Nepal ; and Northwest Coast Indian 
Art and Northwest Painting and Sculpture of the Pacific Rim, 
in many ways the best of the lot and l>eautifully supported by 
a dazzling “Fountain of the Northwest” by James Fitzgerald, 
a combination of water and metal that was a delight by day- 
light and an enchantment at night. 

At the other end was the Entertainment Industry. 
Topflight performers from all over the world were announced 
and it made one willingly pause : Olcf Vic, Com6die 
Francaise, Stravinsky, Udayshankar — and The Mexican 
Motorcar Police. That last bit, shrewd, real democratic stuff, 
don’t you think ? Entertainment for the people, of the 
people, by the people ? 

As though these were not enough, there was plenty of 
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divertissement for the groundings. The Show Street, which 
lived up to its reputation. As its organizers (whom Go<i 
could hardly forgive, for the devils knew very well what they 
were up to) suggestively put it : “Easily the most flam- 
boyant thoroughfare in the brilliant World of Entertainment 
is the gaudy and slightly naughty Show Street, with its prin- 
cipal places of business dedicated to the sound but unscientific 
proposition that there is nothing like a dame “ 

Eureka ! Shov/ Street’s “anatomical offerings” varied in 
shai>e and size, but the offerings were made at the one and 
only altar — known the world over, from pole to pole, whei - 
ever the name of Sigmund Freud is known. A Hamlet 
might cry, “Oh, that this too too solid flesh might melt.” In 
vain. Here, in Show Street, the too too solid flesh stood its 
ground, solidly, before the gazo of oh, how many thousand. 

But this was tlie Prelude The Symphony was inside, 
to which you were cordially cajoled all the time This was 
“Backstage USA.” In my earlier round I had gone by the 
.place without noticing its charms. But this time, my doctor 
friend showed a keener eye for “anatomical orTerings” .Vlso 
there was a hollering idiot whom it was just impossible to 
ignore Hero was IT, we slopped perforce The theme was 
simply and unabashedly “on the girls whose manifold charms 
are no leSvS fascinating in the space age than in the stone age ” 
For myself I would have preferred my jjakshviis in stone 
What greeted our eyes were two or three rather ill-clad girls, 
past their prime, obviously tired and vored (that’s the elder 
brother of bored) gazing into the middle distance What the 
language of their cultivated languor left unsaid the publicity 
man supplied in rich, juicy details The man was inspireri 
and entirely uninhibited He suflered from neither scruple 
nor super-ego. Pointing to the ladies — to me they looked 
more like trapjied animals — standing on • the platform he 
invited the crowd to come closer and see things for them- 
selves, to ha\'e a “goixl view.” The suggestion met wicli 
ready approval I Uxjk the chance to lake a few steps back 
As we were stcj)ping out of the arena, the fellow let out a 
final piercing cry, which summed by his credo ‘ “This is just 
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what the American public wants,” he declared with obvious 
self-satisfaction. “Gents and ladies, in the W'oi Id Fair you 
would like to see this sort of show. (How did the fellow 
know? ESP?) No extra charge. . At the.se sights (and 
those within) the old feel young, the voting feel brisk . . . 
tome closer, come* w itlan Show begins in another lifteen 
minutes And see the whole damned thing . . . Forty per 

cc'iU of the i}c<^ple now in.'-ide are ladie.s “ The finesse ! 

All this in broad da\ light. ' was World Fair. 1 

wantcxl to escape i: ( lean air, I Inal enough ot “the most 

stimulating ^vorl(^s fair evei- staged, dedicated to the luture 
riiid designcxl to jxoakIi^ insiglit into tomoriow” 'fhis was 
insight into eternit\ the eternity of (he Abyss My doctor 
fiiend tried to pewuedv* me to se(' “the whole damnc'tl thing” 
When 1 lefuscd hi: laumdied and laughed .it m\ “puritanism.” 
1 ic\t already damned 

If this was tb.e 2(}th ct ntury 1 had no dcvsire for the 21st 
Fair is {old ,ind foul i > Ian’ WIumi shall we two mei't ag.ain 
Newer, ne\(.'r Whth mo K^gicds 1 vcalki'd out aud caught a 
bus home 
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Arnold Toynbee was speaking at Stanford, Palo Alto. Intell- 
ectually inclined friends provided the transport and at the 
end of a fifty-mile drive we found ourselves near the Memorial 
Hall, opposite the Hoover, the museum of war and peace. We 
iiad gone there half an hour ahead of time, to be sure of our 
.seat. Alas, it was two hours too late. In the gloaming the 
side walks were jammed three deep with the biggest rally on 
the campus — all queued for the Professor. It was, I confess, 
a most moving sight. We took our position at the tail end 
and waited patiently for the throng to move. We did not 
have to wait long. Soon a university cop (in the U. S. some 
universities maintain their own police) came round and 
whispered loudly (to no one in, particular) that the Hall was 
(I’ready full up, but those who wanted to listen could do so 
by going round the corner. The talk would be relayed on 
the mike. This was bad news. We knocked, vainly, at 
closed entrances, we raced across narrow staircases and 
inviting alleys, but the Stanford Memorial Hall was made 
of sterner stuff. In the end we accepted the inevitable, went 
round the corner, and stood, slightly shivering in the chill air, 
under the stars. 

When, all of a sudden, the mike began to drone. Said 
liie Voice from within : “. . . Perhaps the most di.din- 

guished historian on both sides of the Atlantic. . . . Needs 
no introduction . . . clarity and comprehensiveness. . . . which 
many must envy ... In an age of specialists and monographs 
on trifles Professor T — was an exception . . perhaps done 
more than any one else to make obsolete the narrow view . . . 
.scholarly humility . . . had called his book ‘A Study of 
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History’, ‘A’ not The’ . , . famous British understatement . . . 
Professor Toynbee ...” 

At which Professor Toynbee stood up. (Imagine he 
must have, because from where we were standing it was 
impossible to see him.) He thanked tlie organisers and with- 
out ado plunged into the topic : *‘An Historian Looks at the 
World Today.” 

“We are all looking at the world today, rather anxiously. 
Including historians,” he added. “Now in what way can the 
historian’s view help us to understand our times as they are, 
as they really are ? What distinguishes the historian from 
others is his sense of the past or the sense of time. Time is 
of the nature of historic experience. The importance of the 
perspective of the past is obvious. The historian’s perspec- 
tive has this fourth dimension, the dimension of time past and 
hme present 

“About the world today, the present moment of history 
the question we ask ourselves is : Is this what is happening 
something new ? Or has something like this happened 
before ? The answer, il vve could know it, might be of great 
help in solving our problems of today. 

“Tonight 1 am going to take a few of these problems and 
Uy to find out if there has not been anything similar in our 
past history. If .so, what help can these offer to us? The 
problems I shall deal with are mainly four : that we are living 
in an age of crisis ; that the great question is War ; that the 
globe has shrunk ; and that there is regimentation everywhere. 

A certain subjective emphasis on the present age or the 
moment is perhap.s unavoidable. After all, we and our times 
are the most important events in the world. Of course no 
one knows what- the future holds. But, looking back, we 
<lo know, or can know if we like, what happened in the past 
under similar circumstances. So let us travel back, in imagi- 
ination, to those critical periods of history and what 
bearing these might have on our own times. 

“There are. roughly, two ways in which an age may 
seem to be important. First, as an age of achievement, such 
as 5th-century Athens or Florence in the 15th century. Or 
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here, in America, the time of the Founding Fathers, or, in 
England the age of Elizabeth. 

“There is, however, another way in which an age may 
acquire distinction. That is, as an age of crisis, such as the 
5th century A D. or the 10th century A. D. in western history. 
Now crisis may be genuine or not. In this matter we shall 
perhaps agree that the age in which St. Augustine lived was, 
as he himself felt, indeed critical. But we must also know 
that his awareness of the crisis was quite singular. Many oi 
his contemporaries, eminent, intelligent people did not notice 
the writing on the wall, did not know what was hapi^ening. 
Only a thousand soldiers stood between Rome and the Rhine. 
But as regards the lOth (entury alarmists we cannot accept 
their version of crisis, that the world was coming to an end, 
that it was all up. Actually it was not an end, but a beginn- 
ing, the beginning of a new civilization, the mediaeval 
civilization. 

“So there is crisis and crisis. Ours, it is generally agreed, 
is an age of crisis. But, I think, we would rather go down in 
history as pioneers of a new age of achievement and a 
more lasting peace and social justice and not as men who 
brought history to a dead end. How to turn an age of crisis 
into an age of achievement, that is the real problem, and 
surely our best hope — in this crisis. 

“Since the present crisis is connected with large-scale 
conflicts this leads us to consider war, and the fear of war, 
which is everywhere. The reason is obvious. The atomic 
M'eaponvS which we now pos.sess, and are most likely to use 
in case hostilities lireak out, wall result in an inconceivable 
disaster. 

“But again, the historian asks * Is this not an old 
problem ? Partly old and partly new. Are there historical 
prcedents for the present situation ^ A few years ago I was 
in Ira#, watching the ruins of a proud civilization. The 
former city-walls which looked inqxising even today were the 
only thing to survive from the past. Inside there were barren 
fields and a few miserable huts. Even the crude and 
inadequate weapons of the 13th-century Mongol hordes had 
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sufficed to wipe out all traces of culture and those to whom it 
belonged. Compared to these primitive hordes what could 
we not do with all our advanced weapons ! In the past ages 
war and conquest resulted in what was after all regional loss. 
It never prevented culture from sprouting or striking roots 
elsewhere. Now that possibility does not exist any more. 
It is all or none. If we go w’e shall take everything with us. 
Hence toleration ov coexistence is .so essential to our world 
today. 

“In the past w^e see the progress in the art of making 
deadlier weajx)ns. During the Crusades the ciosslx)ws were 
considered so infernal that the Pope had felt obliged to warn 
good Christians restricting their use only against the enemies 
and not against each other. The advice was, however, not 
always followed bv the faithful. Gunpowder, tanks, 
]>ombers, and now the atomic wcatx)ns, these are all in a 
series Now*, the question before us is • Will the demoralis- 
ing effects of war now j>rove to be sufficient to move the 
minds of men from doing away with it ^)ermanently ? It is not 
the loss of physical life that is so disturbing. The moral and 
psychological losses \vould seem to be much greater. 

“Also, it is not a fact that wvir as an institution has always 
been there. In the past there have })ecn |>eriods, short or 
long, of comparative i>eace, at least in the sense of an absence 
of war. Pax Ronuina, for instance. An even greater success 
was scored in the Old World in what is now China. In India 
we have the example of empc'ror Asoka, who voluntarily gave 
u]) the waging of war and turned Buddhist This was, of 
course, an individual ge.sture, an exception and did not 
succeed is putting an end to war as an institution 

“In our own time, then, are wo going to attempt and 
succeed in the global abolition of war as an institution ? 
Much, perhaps everything depends on how this gets done. 
But why it should l>e done is of course easier to explain. 

“Like other institutions war too is based on certain 
presuppositions. But if things change and the presupposi- 
tions are invalidated the institution will not work, will not be 
necessary as before. In earlier ages the soldier who fought 
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had soitie chance of defending his family or country, even if 
he himself might perish in the attempt. ( It may be men- 
tioned is passing that in many of the older civilizations only 
soldiers who had male children were allowed to take part in 
the fight.) In the battle of Thermopylae the Spartans did 
not expect to win but merely to hold back the attacking 
Persian hordes, but they did. But today ? Such a stand 
has no chance today. The Persian staff officer has only to 
switch a button and, in a flash, everyone, civilian and soldier 
alike, will vanish. There is, therefore, no point in sending a 
soldier, or even a battalion, to a slaughter which is bound to 
be total or extensive. Simonides lines on the martyrs who 
fell at Thermopylae : 

Traveller, go and tell the Spartans that we did 

what we had been told and we lie here, 

— the phrase can have little meaning today. Today there will 
be neither poet not traveller, nor monument. The single ffash 
will end everything, at once. In other words, the second 
presupposition of war, of the victor and the vanquished, has 
now lost ground. Today no one wins and everybody loses. 

“All this surely makes nonsense of the institution of war 
as a deciding factor in history, or diplomacy. War has lost 
its rationale and it ought to be possible to do away with it. 
(Listening, I thought of Melville who had said : “War is 
now placed/Whero war belongs — among the ruins of the 
past.") What we are faced with instead is an entirely new 
situation in history : the only alternative to peace is total 
annihilation. The abolition of war must be thought of as 
within the range of possibility. It may sound utopian and 
academic today, in this centenary year of the abolition of 
slavery, as that must have sounded utopian and academic 
in those days. It is up to us in our century to abolish war 
just as, a hundred years back, we had Abolished slavery. We 
must hold on to the possibility because, as I have said 
just now, the only alternative is total and unspeakable 
destruction. 

“I now come to another problem that has caused much 
misgiving to thinkers and planners. By shrinkage I do not 
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mean a physical loss. In fact, space flight would seem to add 
a new dimension to our earth-bound existence. I mean by it 
something different. I mean : (i) distance has been annihi- 
lated (ii) we are rapidly using up the resources of the world ; 
(iii) our population is growing at an alarming rate. Yet the 
prospects are not, and need not be, only frightful. There is 
a hopeful side to it too. We are coming claser to each other, 
much more than e\ er before, and the mixing of races may be 
a way out. (Earlier, in another group meeting, Toynbee had 
said, laughing, “On this matter of inter-marriage, I have been 
accused of having a procreative attitude.”) Nor is the con- 
trol of population beyond our means. It is true that even 
the tyrants of antiquity did not think of, nor perhaps needed 
to interfere in these intimate spheres of activity. But 
today we are obliged to and ought to be able to do it. As 
regards using up of resources technology may yet find more 
sources of supply and cnerg)-. The picture is not so gloomy 
as it might appear. 

“It is true that all these measures will involve some kind 
of regimentation. Regimentation is increasing at a rapid 
rate in every sector of life today, especially urban life. Take 
the complicated traffic rules and the accidents. By contrast 
the donkey cart (here the entire audience smiled, and when 
a crowd of forty thoiusand .smiles, it is a gale, if not a 
tornado), well, it was slower but it killed fewer people. 
Today the pressure of regimentation is much greater than at 
any other time in the past. Many liberties have to be sacrificed 
in order to live in the modern world. Even the Roman peace 
demanded some sacrifice and some price. So would per- 
manent peace today. But regimentation is of course a means 
and not an end The end is a new sense of justice and 
freedom. 

“Thus, if'W'c like, the age of crisis may turn into an age 
of achievement. And so I shall leave the question open ; 
In the future post-atomic world will religion once again 
become the true theme of development and freedom ? It is, 
I think, better to hope that it may be so rather than despair 
and stati.stically calculate the possible deaths from a global 
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holocaust” , ^ 

It was on that note of mild hope, a sort of Tagorean it-is- 

a-sin-to-lose-one’s-faith-in-man that the historian stopped. 

And though this did not make us feel the coming glory of the 
Lord it was a ray in the encircling gloom and very different 
from what the prophets of despair have been yelling most of 

the time. 

The meeting was over, the doors thrown open, b rom ah 
corners rushed the lionisers, the autograph-hunters and 
darshanuwaUuhs. Among whom needless to say. . . . 
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Surely one of the pleasures of foreign travel is to come upon 
an old friend in a new set-up. The year’s work over, my 
coast-to-coast trip fountl me stranded on the Californian 
beach. The sea nymphs did not, sing to me though and I 
turned to the daughters of Memoi'y. 

I remembered my schoolboy friend, M — , who had 
settled in San Francisco. I had heard reports of his fabulous 
mklical practice, his orchards, his house and his hospitality ; 
how he had brought his old father over for a short visit and 
his younger brother for a long and expensive education : and 
how his home had become a kind of Holiday Inn for all 
Indians in transit from K. P. S. ,Menon to — myself. 

I wrote him a letter, wondering if he would remember. 
I was writing after nearly two decades and that is a long 
time. His reply was just like him, quick and generous. He 
remembered (in great embarra.ssing detail) and wanted me 
to come straight to his place and spend some time with him 
and his family. "My wife insist.s — ’’ he added in a postscript. 
That decided it. 

A slight identification problem arose at the Greyhound 
bus depot. In course of the years .M — had evolved so subs- 
tantially that I had .some difficulty in spotting him in the 
crowd. Where was the youthful Apollo of Prince of Wales 
Medical College ? In the end having failed to spot him I 
turned to the only likely Indian in the area. When the 
mountainous back turned round and switched a sudden, smile 
of recognition. An eager clasp followed. This was M — all 
over, only bigger and better. 

"Where’s your baggage ? Is this all ? Travel light ?” 
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After a pause, “Oh, how we shall talk ! About everything, 
from Sputnik to strip tease,” he added with boyish glee. 

“Leave out the latter, please,” I pleaded. “I am still 
innocent.” 

“We shall see.” 

And so the daya passed, with dialogues carried from day 
to day. 

Here is one. 

“How did you happen to come to the States ?” I asked 
him one day. 

“How or why ?” answered M — . “After I had completed 
my education in England and Europe, my professor asked me 
to come over here and learn some of the things they were 
doing. He kind of got me the job. That’s how and why I 
came to the States. I hadn’t planned to. 

“Now for the why. One of the biggest reasons was that 
one fine morning, after the results were out, I found myself 
covered with most of the initials after my name, from A to Z, 
the degrees and diplomas. In fact, I was what one calls a 
specialist. And yet [ did not know how to do the simplest 
of surgeries, leave aside complicated ones. I felt I would be a 
doubledealer if I went back to India with that gap in my 
equipment. In my time most Indian students were excellent 
students. They still are, I am told. Book-worms, but 
with no practical experience. Also those days we had to go 
to the hospitals, and stand in the fourth or fifth rows, behind 
all the white boys. Long live British Raj ! The lads from 
Canada and Australia were always ahead of us. 

“I am sorry to say this, but I think this is the truth. 
They could not flunk us in the written examinations. If they 
did, we wouldn’t keep coming. And if the Indian boys didn’t 
keep coming, what would happen to the many families that 
were being maintained by us ? You see they really 
needed us. 

“The examining bodies knew that they couldn’t flunk us, 
because bookwise we have been always smart. But they 
could keep us back from practical training, and they did. 

“Now of course Indian doctors are getting jobs in Eng- 
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land, Why ? Largely because so many British doctors have 
left for the colonies. India is the biggest supplier of doctors 
to Britain, then comes Ceylon, followed by Pakistan.** He 
stopped for a moment. 

“What made 3"ou decide to stay on in the States ?** I 
shot m}^ next. 

“Quite a long stoiy, that. After coming here I had two 
years of surgical training under some of the best practitioners. 
Also here I was not discriminated. For instance, though 
young I was the chief resident surgeon in a big hospital, with 
complete freedom to work as I pleased. In two years I nearly 
all, that there was to learn about ENT. Plus, to satisfy the 
Indian hunger for diplomas I collected a few. Thus 
equipped, I made a little money. With that money I pur- 
chased an amount of medical equipment, and went back 
home, full of hope and idealism, eager to \seiwe' India. Burst- 
ing with enthusiasm to give her my blood, sweat and tears. 

“For eight months I knocked from door to door, in vain. 
I spoke at the All India Medical Conference, ENT Conference, 
etc. My papers were applauded by colleagues. I was the 
pride of India, someone s^ud. We need boys like you, the 
chorus fell like music iqx)n enchanted ears. I was beginning 
to feel happy and about to settle down. I showed my instru- 
ments to the medical college.s and also demonstrated some of 
the new techniques that I had learnt. 

“The younger .students were enthusiastic, but not the 
teachers. For when 1 looked for a job, they all backed out, 
one by one. On some pretext or the other. Eight months is 
a long time, especially with a wife and a child thousands of 
miles aw^ay and at home one's parents and younger brothers 
and sisters toward.s whom I felt a responsibility, and still do. 
My dream was broken. 

“The last straw came from a college in Central India. 
They turned down my application m favour of a ‘son of the 
soil,' as though I wasn’t one ! My qualifications were com- 
pletely disregarded. I am saying this not out of vanity. In 
Bengal they said that they naturally wanted to provide for 
their own boys, and since I was domiciled in Bihar. ... In 
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Bihar they said. ... It was enough to break a man s spirit. I 
gave up. 

“What was I to do ? I had already borrowed a little 
money from my wile I borrow’^cd a little more, for the 
passage back to the U. S. Within three weeks of landing in 
the faraway Dakota plains, where I did not know a blessed 
soul, I was given complete charge of a big department in a 
huge clinic. At a fabulous salar>^ and no quc.stions asked 
about my caste, colour, <‘reed or the province I came from 
Well, 1 stayed ()n As you can see, it not altogether a 

wTong choice 

“No,” I a.'^suied him “But don’t you ever feel 
homesick ? And would you not like to return to India at 
some future date 

“Of course Flomc.^u k I sludl be homesick till the 
(lay I (lie. India is still my country, my destiny, my every- 
thing. 1 would be glad to die for her. T think Indian. 
When I am hapi)y I sing Indian and Tagore songs. When I 
see an Indian on the streets — it matters little from w^here he 
comes, Kashmir or Travancore, Romliay or Bengal — I grab 
his hands, bring him home and tiy to help him if I can. In 
spite of being an Ameru^an citizen, on questions like Goa and 
kashmir I b(x:ome hyper-sensitive, T go into tantimms 

“And yet liecause of my family commitments, I don’t 
think 1 can or should return to India m the immediate future 
I hav(' younger brothers wdiose education is not complete, a 
sister to mai rv and of course 1 feel reswnsible towards m>' 
parents Then there’s my wife and two children I don’t 
think I can hel]:) them half as much if I were to return to 
India just now To begin wuth, T shall bc‘ among the 
unemployed. God know^s how^ long So, right at the moment, 
1 am not going back 

'‘Maybe wbi'n 1 ha\ t a (“ompletelv indeoendont financial 
source, mayb(' ten, tw'clve, years from now' I might go back 
Do you know I offered my free services to two of the Indian 
universities, for the matter of that, any other univ'ersitv or 
organization that cares to use me I w'ouldn’t charge a 
penny I haxen’t heard anything so far Don’t hope to 
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“As regards going home, if and when I can I do. I was 
tliere only this summer But what with my ways of living 
and thinking, and what wulh this fa-^t travel, 1 don’t think I 
am really outside India I dcvu’t feel m) “ 

“Would you like the exehanee of teachers and students 
betw'cen the tw'o c‘i>unlries to continue ' Have you any 
suggestions to make ’’ A’o you Iiai»py with the work done by 
Indian students and U'achers abroad I asked 

“I agree whokdieartedlv with tlu‘ idea of exchange 
First, lieCcause tlu'^a two count! u\s or (‘uiturers, India and the' 
F S, c-ompletel> misundei stasi id c'ach other But thei*c‘ 
should be a sex'CT'c' sc'lection Men with sudicaemt intc'lk'ctual 
ti'aining, liberal .md mature minds, not tho^X' who think of 
America as a land full of criminals, Ivnchings and divoiax' 
ancl all that, should ^hc^ cho'^ni But ('\ ( n they should n(U 
cfune here w ith tlu' idea of (‘on\(iiin,g Ameiacans to their 
way of hha nor \ n r \ (S-sj Xo ])i opueMnda, tilease, not from 
either side 

“As regard.^ Mk* woik done' by Indian studemts and 
teachers. ] am jiroud of it F\ c^ry day I .s(a' or iuru’ of the'se* 
Indian destors, (uunnea'r.-, scicnt ist.s ,ind })M)f(\ssors, how the'v 
are ac'eep>led )>>' cs' dilT^'ient oi 'Miu/.it lon.^, how much tluv 
arc wanted Moie us wc'll as b(an,it socially accc'ptubk' 

many of ihc' Indian h ni 'dc' .i fme im j )i (‘ssion (Inaai the 
cli.av o \’/e Indian- (“,ai conva up an\ w Ucs'c* and in anything 
I h.a'' c' lo>t all mv r)]d inieii(ait\ coni[)k“\ Indrins ari' doin.g 
wed, I am -i: i e t lu’\ will r lo < a en lx A (U 

‘Wliat tiling- in \m('iu<in life ha\e sliiai: vou la\a>in- 
ably and untu\ on rabhg if an\' m;/ next riuc^stion 

“F<iv(Hirably (JiiiU' a f<'W' things ddu ir .so-eaalk'd 
deracKUatu foi m o^ hie whc're^ they h.a\e aw’ay with the' 

t u*n(a* betwc‘en ((aaM^a^’ and taandU, e inplo\aT and eanplovec*, 
men and women 1 feel in somo way-, they have rcrdly doin' 
c.way with llw' c-Ia-s w.^tc-m ABo, tlnir athmtion to derail 
m e\xrv sphcai' of life, tlie dc'Sirc' foi- eflic lency, to save timer 
the ^ense of tlie dignity rjf lahc)ui- — Xohe'l Laureaites doing 
their own gardening, eaiaying tlieir Ijooh- to the class, help- 
ing the janitor — doctors canning patients Irom w^ard to ward, 
11 
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the extreme cleanliness of their homes, and way of living. 

“Walk into any American suburb. See how well they 
live — the gardens, the equipment. I could easily say more. 
FVir instance, in the medical profession every death ih the 
hospital is gone into with such details. In the good old 
country some poor fellow comes to the hospital with stomach 
ache, pet me darad. Off with pet ! And no one to say 
anything. Such a thing would be impossible here. But 
enough. 

“Unfavourable ? Well, some things I am quite unable to 
accept. Even if I were to stay here for a hundred years 1 
will not accept the sad and tremendous misuse of freedom 
that American parents permit their children in the elementary 
and high school stages and, in my opinion, spoil them for 
ever. I do not like the way children talk to elders. I dis- 
like their shabby and indecent dresses, especially the tebn- 
agers. As a father of two children I do not like the stress 
given in the American schools on irrelevant subjects — for 
instance, in many summer schools, meant for not too bright 
pupils, they have subjects like archery, puppetry and silly 
little things like that. Now I don’t call that education.” 

“I .see,” said I. “In your criticism of American mores 
you will probably find most Indians are with you. But, tell 
me, do you mind a political question ?” 

“No, unless I get arrested,” he said laughing. 

“No fear. Here’s the question : What do you think of 
the U. S.— U. S. S. R. tangle ?” 

“Well, I shall lie brief. There is a growing belief that in 
the years to come the U. S. and the USSR will become the 
strongest of allies. Every day we are finding that we have 
more things in common than otherwise. In any case, that is 
the only line on which to build, unless we prefer to destroy 
each other, which is too horrible to contemplate.” 

“A last word. In the light of your experience what 
changes would you suggest in Indian society.” 

“Well, don’t treat me like a Manu. But I will say a few 
words. 

“I had been to India recently in connection with my 
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sister’s marriage. As regards the rituals, or most of these. 
I should like to see these thrown into the Bay of Bengal. 
Also the dowry' system, it’s plain hogwash. Our blatant 
flouting of Women’s Rights, I mean women’s inheritance, is 
just awful. We educate our girls, and then, just as before, 
we have to sell them in the open market. I can’t tell you 
how bad I felt. 

“Indian women are still far from getting what is 
becoming of them. But, mind you, I am not in favour of the 
emancipated, chain-smoking, hard-drinking Indian ladies. 
You may have seen some of them here. I am told th^ flourish 
in the big cities of India. A complete miscarriage. 

“Talking of women, here I do miss the softness of old 
Indian women. I am not sentimentalizing. I have travelled 
a bit and kept my eyes open. The age-old refinement of 
oriental women is without parallel. My heart cries out for 
that. The sheer gentleness and pathos of the old world. I 
don’t see why modem culture and this wonderful tradition 
cannot go together. 

“Here, by contrast, everything is matter of fact The 
matter-of-factness of American womanhood is staggering.” 

“What about the glamour industry ?” I asked. 

“It’s part of the same vicious ^stem. From 18 to 80 
there is an attempt to keep young, look young. They don’t 
know the art of growing old gracefully. Hence cosmetics, 
hence glamour. It’s a trade to cheat those who are willing 
to be cheated. 

“This they can learn from India, over and over again. 
Indian girls have their make-up, always had. But after a 
time they grow beautiful by their sense of service to the 
family, their devotion. America also had it once, in the 
early days. But since then it has been in steady retreat, till 
now few think that it is possible to have such women or such 
ideal relationships. Pity.” 

Pity. 
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The lure of scholarship took me to the west coast again, to 
the university of California at Berkeley. Apart from the 
professional duty and chasing the Incommunicable and the 
Impossible, it gave me another chance to meet my old friend, 
the doctor, M — . The weekends in his ranch house in the 
Napa valley stand out vivid and may have been more useful, 
certainly more enjoyable, than burrowing into mile-long 
bibliographies at the Berkeley library. One was business, 
the other was life for the living. The lush Napa valley, with 
its Shangri-La look, famed for its vineyards (a tear for the 
teetotaller), the afternoons in the Public Library, the L. P. 
records of Indian music at all hours of the day, and garam 
cha at any-odd-hour, the odder the better, after-dinner T. V. 
shows, with plenty of commentary by the audience, an 
occasional peep at the Beatnik holes in the North Beach, a 
concert, a Greek drama, a Japanese film, an Arnold Toynbee 
at Stanford, the peach blossoms by the wayside, and daffodils, 
daffodils eveiywhere, the long, relaxed rides to Nowhere- 
in-particular — no tourist agency could have ever worked 
out such perfect weekends for a poor wandering scholar. 

For me, I repeat, the main attraction was M — . The 
"other” is always a mirror. To hear him was almost like 
hearing myself, these questions that with myself I so often 
discuss. All that I had to do was to “seed”, that is stimulate 
him. The rest— you will see. 

Twenty years out of India, a flourishing physician, M — 
was at the top of the tree. No doubt about that. But that 
was not what interested me, what drew me to him. It was 
an inner sensitiveness, which he had never lost, that 
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attracted me. It was something to watch him and his 
passionate paradoxes, the eternal East-West tussle that goes 
on in the heart of many an expatriate. Apparently 
Americanised, at heart he remained pucca Hindusthani. Is 
it that you never know the value of a thing unless you have 
lost it ? 

Somehow, as it invariably did, the talk turned to India, 
not Indian politics, but India, or Indian culture, if you will. 
It all started with a book by one Peter Schmidt. It was one 
of those exasperating things that a tourist with a camera and 
the experience of a shikar with the Maharaja of Mysore can 
be expected to write. It was, at places, even vulgar. By 
degrees, we moved up to The Lotxis arid the Robot. 

The doctor was wild. “Somebody should reply to this 
scurrilous book, this drain inspector's report. You don’t 
know how handy the people here find it. The other day one 
of my colleagues was quoting it with relish. I gfot mad at 
him.” 

“What did you say, beside being mad ?” 

“I told him tliat such things, as Koestler mentions, might 
exist, though the fact that he should have taken so much 
care to find only such facts probably told us a lot about the 
author himself. Such things exist everywhere. If I wanted 
to do it, with the help of a week’s newspap>er3, the T. V. 
shows, tlie advertisements, and the paperbacks I could easily 
prepare a resounding J’ Accuse so lurid as would make the 
Pilgrim Fathers turn in their graves. And then I would call 
it : THIS IS U. S. A. Only it just wouldn’t be true, and, come 
to think of it, I could never do it. But somebody .should, 
somebody should, for God’s sake.” 

“I myself once asked a friend who might have done it. 
Do you know what he said ?” 

“What ?” 

“That it was beneath contempt, that K — was either 
possessed or paid. Perhaps both. For his part he didn’t 
rare what others said or thought. He didn’t care to touch 
filth. He left that for the K-s.” 

“There you are,” said the doctor with some heat. 
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"‘Nobody wants to do it. All the while we get abused and 
our silence is taken as a proof that the charges are true. We 
sit like impassive sadhus and think a controversy would be 
injra dig. But I tell you that's the only language these 
goddam — excuse me — fellows will ever understand. After 
all, men like Swami Vivekananda and Sri Aurobindo did not 
hestitate to enter battle. Then why don't we, especially 
those who have the ability — the authors, the intellectuals. 
I am not asking anyone to vilify or vituperate. Only to set 
the account right." 

"What about our cream, the Ved Mehta, Dom Moreas, 
Shanta Rama Rau, Nirad Chaudhuris ?" It was as if I had 
dropped a bomb. The doctor came out with a blast. "Rot 
their souls, I say. Rootless. The talent I do not at all deny. 
And now they are trading on it. Writing smart English 
isn't enough. The main asset of most of them is their dislike 
and guilt of all things Indian, to which has been addod a 
colossal and cultivated ignorance of the true motives of 
Indian, for the matter of that any culture. These are the 
refuse of the British Raj. They are being hoisted and 
toasted, because our enemies find them useful instrument. 

"I am sick, brother, I am sick. If these are our Great 
Moderns, I am glad [ am out of India. Did you see the 
r€>cent T. V. show on the International Ethical Institute or 
what was that ? Who, do you think, represented Asia and 
India ? Why, oui' dear — ? Now, honestly, what does she 
know of India or of ethics ? She hadn't even looked up 
Kane or Maitra, from whose works she could have taken some 
material. Her main contribution to the symposium was her 
oft-repeated bio-data, the pseudo-English accent, shaking the 
shoulder blades every other minute, and completely phony 
references to the Mahatma." 

"What do you suggest?" I asked. 

"What can I suggest ? I am not an author or a thinker. 
And I have been out of the country for years. I am not 
sufficiently equipped to do anything about it. But, as a 
doctor, I do see a bit of life which most people never do. 1 
can tell you a few things I've seen and known here, including 
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Indians in transit. It is a fact I've played host to nearly 
everyone who has come to the west coast — from the Consul 
General, Cabinet Minister, mighty miliUiry generals, top 
brass, old I. C. S., artists, visiting Professors, down to out-at- 
the-heels students in distress. You know," here the doctor's 
face suddenly lost its hard lines and the eyes lost their fierce 
glare of a moment before, “considering all things, we haven't 
done too badly. Last time we were on the Berkeley campus, 
you spoke of their equipment, their vitality, tlie range of their 
curriculum and compareil it with conditions back home. I 
tell 3^ou it is not all to our disadvantage If we had one-tenths^ 
of this opportunity we could do almost as well, if not better. 
What chances do we have, I mean what chances (Hd we have 
under the old dispensation ? And yet we didn't do too badly. 
Pccmember our Professors ? R — , G — , or take your own guru, 
Professor Chattcrji. Don't you think they could make peo- 
ple here sit up, if they over came tins way ? And, yet, what 
are they doing back home ? Just rotting We arc venj good 
at that. Oh, I am erateful to my old teacliers, ineduding old 
Byombabu, who, as } ou know, did ikU lx*lieve in s]>aring the 
rod. lie taught me the I^ssi ntuils of KrujJish Grammar. I 
am glad ho did." 

“Talking of English grammar," I naturally aske<l him, 
“what do you think of the future of English in India ?" 

“Think Well. 1 think it will ]>c extremely foolish to 
give up our natuiTd advantage in this respect. There is 
nothing slavislr about Ic^annng a language. Not nowa Have 
there been greater lovers of Indian wisdom than Swami 
Vivekananda, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo ( r Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan ? ^Many of them have written in English. I 
think all (T therrRa\our the mother tongue, but not in this 
tearing, indecent huny You see there’s a lot of goofy talk 
going on alx)Ut thi ; .'-ubjert. Those on toi) — our new 6\ite — 
the policy-makers, know veiy well the advantage of an Eng- 
lish education. They are sending their own children to the 
missionary schools, even abroad, while telling the rest of the 
world to go ahead with the regional languages and the virtues 
of the native woodnote wild. So that their superiority and 
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that of their descendants may be secure.'* 

‘*A11 the same in the long run English as a medium of 
instruction will have to go/' I said, 'This does not mean giv- 
ing up of English. In fact, we ought to teach it better. It's 
not difficult, with all the modern methods and appliances." 

"Precisely, in the long run. But what is the use of start- 
ing it right now, with this indecent haste ? Do you think 
that some hotchpotch translation of a few English text-books 
will solve the problem ? Like the Osmania University's cele- 
brated translation of an English sentence ? "Luther burned 
the Papal Bull" was rendered as ''Luther ne Abbajanke 
baeloko jala diya.'" If we turn our back on the English 
language we shall soon find ourselves in the position of the 
smaller countries of the Middle East. Did I tell you that in 
the Entrance examination for the Bellevue Hospital, one of 
New York’s best, the Indian students have always done 
exceedingly well Why ? Partly because of their excellent 
English. Why give up this advantage for nothing ? Push oM 
with the regional languages, if you like. If and when there 
is sufficient literature, the problem will solve itself. But not 
like this." 

I asked him another "You know there is a general feel- 
ing that the English-educated tend to be denationalised. 
What do you say to that ?" 

"Nonsense. The Renaissance in India has been largely 
the work of the English-educated. And, pray, do you 
consider yourself as denationalised ?" 

"No. but then I am not very well educated." 

"Now, don’t try to be funny," said the doctor with some 
annoyance. "You see, there really is no connection between 
the two. Where this has happened, it hay not been because 
of learning a new language but because of not learning one’s 
own, also because of complete ignorance of one’s own culture, 
a lack of self-respect. The answer for this must be sought 
elsewhere, in our schools and colleges, and, of course, the 
home. These have not been true agencies of our culture, at 
least not so well as they might have been. We must make 
our schools and colleges, the universities true centres of cul- 
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ture, not Indian culture alone. Belur, Santiniketan or Pondi- 
eheriy are exceptions, proving the rule.” 

“I tell you,” he added, ‘‘our boys are good material. 
Unfortunately, they get so little chance. Then most of them 
are regularly swallowed up by the administrative services, it 
is a regular hecatomb. Some come abroad, more than before, 
but tlieir main idea to return, if at all. to a gcx^d, cushy jol), 
and not do a good day’s work for the rest of their lives. I 
don’t .say everybody thinks that way, but most do. Tell me, 
how many of the old Ovlaidye ever did anything woi tlivvliilo 
after going back to India You rememlx?r the great A — C — ? 
Even his ‘sick deLOee' (iid not prevent him, fn-st, from a 
Profe.-sorsmp, thei^ o<' Instruction. Lord’ You 

know what he ii.^cd to teach us 

^es, I had v<igucly ht-aid of i; “f]ngli-h acc'?nt,” 1 
said in what must haw ];(‘-n un-lhyglish accent 

^“Yes, and m(>r(\ f'o. tiic clio.^^ai few how to mix cocl':- 
tails. T hear he is nov. one of the pillars of the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj.” 

“Long live Bliarat hiewak S<unaj.” I added with duc' 
solemnity, to celebrate A — C — ’s conver.sion. (But what was 
he doing in dry Calcutta ‘M 

“Of such was th“ Kingdom, ” added tlu' doetor ])]aintively. 
“Alas, it still IS. So what are you going to do about it 
“So, dear sir, when \ou get baek to tlie old country, do 
something about it There mu^t be a few who will show the 
wa\' Wkdk alone, as \'(>iu d’acori^ .-,ud. But in an intt‘riig< ail 
way. Not by putting up a Ganflhi eap and then doing 
nothing.” 

“Oh, don’t speak ill of the headgear. It protects one 
from all evils, including nnorunnal .^nns “ 

“There you go Why w'ou’t. yf)u be .serious for a 
moment ?” said the doctor with a smile 

“I find you are serious enough for two So I am trying 
to maintain the lialance ” 

“Is this how ?” 

“All right, all right I will ask you some real stiff ones 
now. First, what do you thml: of the EasLWest tangle 
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“Well, since Kipling wrote those lines they have become 
quite a shilbboleth. Nine out of ten do not know the context, 
if I may put it like that. It is a cubistic concept. Really, 
there is neither East nor West, but, as you said once, there 
is only the Centre. This so-called difference, overemphasised, 
overdiscussed, has become quite a chichc. But the wise have 
never accepted this as final truth. Take Toynbee. Of 
course his faith in intermarriage sounds a simplistic solution. 
The difference, and the implied superiority, are part of an 
imperial policy or myth. On the other side there has been 
religious bigotiy. And now we can hardly get rid of the 
notion, which is obviously wi^ong and even dangerous. 
Luckily, we have refined minds and intellectuals, also the 
common folk who sec through it all. I would say the feeling 
of difference is a passing phase. It will soon be buried 
among the prejudices of the past.” 

“What things in the modern or the western world do. you 
value most ?“ 

“Quite a few. Superficially speaking its science and utili- 
tarian ethics. But voally what I like most about the modern 
limes is the spirit of democracy. Older religions did speak 
of God in man, yniranarayan, but that did not prevent them 
from upholding the most liideous of inecpialities. Here at least 
an attempt towards ecjualization has been made. Through 
the dignity of labour and opening of opportunities, even 
through their material progi’ess. The relation between 
employer and employee, between teacher and student, 
between man and woman is no longer hedged by so many 
tabus. It is rational and efficient. To live well, we need a 
liealthy body. I do not know if the\^ have healthy minds as 
well, but they surely have made a start towards having a 
healthy body. Tliat’s something. 

'‘But, as I said, we must not make too much of these 
differences, real or supposed. It is somewhat like Plato’s 
description of the difference between the sexes. Originally 
they were one and so they are always trying to come 
together. Similarly, I believe the day is coming when these 
two halves of the world will join together. Then, we shall 
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see the value of their difference, for the difference will no 
longer divide. We have in this a chance to build a finer cul- 
ture than either could have done separately. Of course tliis 
fusion of cultures cannot be done by any two-plus-two for- 
mula. There are dark ocean.s of i^ride and prejudice, psycho- 
logical primitivisms to be gone through Ixffore anything can 
be done. But I think tliK will be done and that, perhaps, is the 
real reason behind this difference. This will be the true epic 
of Alan, not those goiy talcs that pass for such. I think I can 
now see a little better into the vision of men like Tagore and 
Sri Aurobindo, who fore.see a new spirit of unity and a fur- 
ther evolution of man. As yet this thought of theirs is like 
bcet>-bcei), the still sad music of supermanhooil. One day it 
will gi'ow into a symiihony, and a new lUxMhoven will write 
a new Kroica. Widiout ideals, without a spirit of dalicalion 
what is man ? Nothing, less than nothing.’’ 

• “Well said, Doc. You know how heartily 1 agicc. Another 
(juestion. You have l)een here long enough. What do you think 
of American life anrl .society ?” 

“That’s a whopee, I say There are many good things in 
this .society, its openness, its fret'dom, its rri(mdliness. But 1 
don't want to .si)eak of these things, but of tilings that have 
gone wrong with this .soc'iety. It will \x} the same with us 
unle.ss we are careful. 'Fhere are dangerous signs cveiy- 
whcrc. I will tell you some plain fac*t^, as I sec these. You 
si'c, I have, as th(\v say, made good I ('an now afford to 
take the larger view, perha]is ])retend to be wise. And I tc^ll 
you there is something rotten about Success. No wonder 
Rudkin — nr w^as it W'illiam .Jam(‘s — c'alled it the bitch 
goddess. Now I know' w’hv our iieople, and all olrl ])r'o}ffe, 
talkcHl all the time' alxiut humility, alK)ut non-atUichment and 
about disinterested actiem Something ha]>]iens to the success- 
ful man, to all successful cultures. Thev fail Somewdiere 
along the line, civilization begins to staler and then rot. That 
is how^ Rome fell. That is how' we wall fall too. Duly since our 
resources are much greater than Rome’s, the fall will be 
greater too. Alay be total destruction. It can't be too long in 
coming. One day some fool wdll pre.ss the button. I sometimes 
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wonder if this civilization is worth saving. I am not think- 
ing of the U. S. A., or the U. S. S. R., but of this grasping, 
unethical industrial society without any kind of sanctions.” 

“I once thought differently,” the voice went on. “You 
see the modern West dazzles us, with its wealth, with its 
science, with its power, its magical omnipotence, as e. e. 
Cummings said. But this is not the light that illumines but 
the light that burns. It is a dark light, if you know what I 
mean. I now disturst it as I distrust science and the 
scientist, though I am myself one by training. Buddha, 
Jesus, Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo, were they successful, as 
we understand success ? I think not. Nor were they 
civilized if ive are civilized. Yet, today I have no doubts, it 
is safe and sane to follow them rather than the politicians of 
the world, rather than the will-o’-the-wisp of Success and 
Efficiency. I even wonder if our poverty and spirit ,of 
renunciation has not kept us going. I am not exalting 
poveity. By no means. Yet I cannot help feeling that this 
has been the backbone of our culture, of all true culture, why 
we have not been snuffed out. Time takes away everything 
and death is the end of all — it is only the glory of the Spirit 
that remains, if there is a Spirit.” 

“Toynbee had once said,” I reminded him, “that the 
difficulties of a civilization are an opportunity for the religi- 
ous life Oui’ extremity is God’s opixirtunity.” 

“I agree. Some of the older values of life I can appreciate 
only now, after li^’ing here so long. The emotional culture of 
the East is a wonderful thing. The sense of respect, the refine- 
ment of personal relationship, where else will one get that ? 
It would be wonde’ ful if they had a little of it here. Here, in 
an atomised society, everybody seems self-centred. Modesty, 
foi‘ instance, is almost unknown. Epuality is all very good, but 
there is also something more. Also, in this whirl of sensation 
and competition men have forgotten how to rest, how to relax, 
even, I suspect, how to be happy. Most of the time they are 
trying to forget themselves. Hence all this drinking and 
dope addiction. They don’t know how to be happy with all, 
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except in a crowd. Yau know I wish all my friends and people 
were here. 

“A tree is to be judged by tho fruits, they say. Look at 
the kids ! I don’t blame them. I pity them, the unhappy 
and the unloved. Ikit they can also be tyrannical. I think 
someone has written a book on the .subject : The Tyranny 
of the Teenager. But, honestly, wdiere are the adults in this 
society ? After the chikiren the aged. It is the saddest part 
of the .stor>'. The inhumanity of it. I now know why our 
people talked of Vanayraatha, the voluntary retirement into 
the forest and leading a .spiritual life. For my ixirt, I would 
like to return to India, did you say Ib'turn of the Prodigal ? 
— No, no, it will be the Ridurn of the .Native. I shall work in 
some ob.scure corner or an institution. I have a feeling that 
will be the first time that I shall be truly happy, because I 
‘ shtfll be doing something other than feathering my own ne.st 
and keeping up with tlu' .lonesi's. ] look forward to it.” 
The dex'tor, tired, had sto])pcd for a moment. There was a 
.sad, faraway look in that tense, intelligent face. 

“Look at tho moon,” I tried to divert him. 

“Ah, the moon. The mcxin hath small j)o\ on her face. 
You were right, you knou, when you .s.iid tiiat soon they’ll 
open a Vodka factoiy' in the East and a Coca Cola (king .size) 
plant in the west, v. ith a huge d'viding wall which will house 
the new United Nations secretariat.” lie burst out laughing, 
tho same old abandoncxl boyi.sh laughter which mocked the 
jtassing years and tof)k me back to oin- college days in the 
mid-thirties. The lines on the face had vanished. And, 
before he knew it. he had started to hum softly : Chatuhe 
},reet lagye, oh, I have lost my heart to the moon . . .” 

Tho age of mircles had returned. .'\s our eyes mot, he 
smiled, like an ^jxilogetic adole.scent caught na, oping. Time 
had stopped. 

“Go on,” I said encouragingly. 

He did. 
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The night journey from Minneapolis to Winnipeg did not 
look promising The bus was late, the depot jammed, the 
crowd spilled over the sidewalks. There was hardly stand- 
ing room and we kept changing places all the while. To add 
to our agony till the end we did not know from which gate 
the bus would leave. At intervals they kept shouting vague 
iirstructions which confused us all the more. All inquiries 
were in vain. There was nothing we could do, except to 
wait. There was however a little entertainment, unsought 
for. A beggar, the first we had encountered so far, added a 
macabre touch of his owm. It wms the sari that did it. We 
had a young lady come to see us off. The beggar’s unsolicited 
appreciation was a bit embarrassing. In France or Italy it 
might have passed, but not here. The young lady was 
clearly upset. M’e thanked the aesthete and looked the other 
way. On more mundane level, I discovered, that the dinner 
liasket had iieen lelt liehind. Also going to Canada was easy, 
coming back held problems. Tlie prospect of securing a 
(piick ri'lurn vi.sa dul not look too bright. (A groundle.ss 
fear, it later turned out to W ) Conver.sation had dropped to 
a low ebb, when, with surrealistic incoherence, someone 
poured a tin of turpentine on the floor in front, and there it 
lay in all its unhurried viscuous splendour. It was with 
mixed feelings that I left Minneapolis. There is a touch of 
death in eveiy parting, .said George Eliot. In this there was 
doom M well. 

When the biw at last pulled in at the Greyhound depot 
at Winnipeg it was early dawn. Cold, wet morning. One 
of those drab mornmes that drains all cheer out of you and 
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makes sense of Schopenhauer. 1 nerHleil to chec'k up on my 
journey ahead and walked up to the information desk. It 
was empty. Rather unu.sual, J thoinj^iit After a few minutes 
a young person did ai)})oar on tlie .'>eene. but all lua* sobi ilude 
for a stranded foreigner (“Wek'onie to Canada*!”) Killed to 
elicit the information I needed She lookc\l thrt>ugh charts, 
directories, called up colleagues acrcess the counter, in vain. 
After a senes of consultatiom^ had been held 1 was told that 
my route happened to be off the main line. A man must 
pay for deviation. 1 })icked up my suitca.se, onward to the 
Y. M. C. A. Outside a .soft drizzle had startcnl. A bleak day 
lay ahead. 

When — suddenly the scene changed. 

One of my fellow ])assc‘nger.s drcnv up to my side In a 
grave but loud whis})er, enough to be heard by all j)resent, he 
said : “We are now in Canada Do you fcxd the dillei'ence 
From his tone one did not know if he wa.s sKiting a fact or 
making fun, Perhai)s for his cITchA he dependc'tl on the 
ambiguity. I did not answei\ but the statement was irrefut- 
able. He then asked me wiiat 1 was doing in the Skates. I 
told him. “Oh, I woukln’t care to a U^acher in North 
y\meiaca,” he replu'd with <i laugh 

His next remail: was a bit unexpeded He (‘(>m})li- 
mented India on its loieign }a)hcv To Indian ears m tlu' 
w'cst, as anyoni' w lio lias tiav(‘lk‘d in re<‘ent months will 
agiee, this must t,,]i ppe* m.mn.i d(wv Out Ikmx' Hk^ (\\- 
Def(m( Minist(M’ r> a PionualKais and more' thii Miltonic 
l^i’otagonist “Km clad India is laaitial,” h(‘ spokf' -.lowiv. 
‘Kuid has dec'ided to nanain .so, come what may Some 
nation needs to be a.bo\e the battle I think in tlie long run 
lier \ oice will count It i'^ one of the f(‘W vok'cs of sanity 
left jn a w’orld w;here eveiylxady susix^cts th(‘ other b'llow^ or 
has designs of his own It is a good thing that though sIk^ 
has many difficulties f)f Ium’ own sla* nduses to ( omiiromi’-ac 
In elTcxL't India says to all camps and contestants, ‘l>oth you 
parties are d — fools I am not going with any of you ' In 
these days it needs some courage to .say that. I like it ” 

I told him how surprised I was to hear this. 
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' ‘Without such a middle or third force the world might 
have moved towards destruction much faster/' he added after 
a pause. 

Which was true enough. I tried to explain the Indian 
position, which so many here prefer to misunderstand. It 
was folly to imagine that India could ever be bellicose. We 
were not exactly pacifists, but we certainly did not believe in 
aggression as a method to settle differences. We had made 
mistakes, not one but many, but we had also tried to play 
fair, and in a world like ours that itself was no easy thing. 

“I know," he said simply. 

He inquired if I was staying in Winnipeg or moving on 
the same day. I said that I had to get my return visa from 
the U. S. consulate before I could move. In that case I’ll 
stay too, he said. 

The rest of the day we spent together — on Broadway,*m 
the supermarket, in the university campus, till the next 
day, when our ways parted. 

For breakfast we went to “South Seas," a wayside caf6^ 
cosy and clean. Glancing through the menu card he added 
with a smile : ‘T am a truck, you are a Volkswagen. I need 
more filling. What will you have ?" But, after a few 
minutes, when the waitress brought a ketchup bottle he 
waived it away with some vehemence. “A ketchup bottle for 
breakfast ! Oh Lord, soon they will set a supermarket in 
front of you. Everything comes in a package — ^your 
‘personalized’ ties, cheques, service, even God." 

I smiled. 

“I mean it. Everything has become phony. In God 
we trust, we say. Sheer hypocrisy. Then why all these 
weapons of destruction, these jealousies, these wars ? In the 
early days of imperialism they would convert the heathen. 
You know why they did it ? It was easier to spread one’s 
culture, one’s way of life that way. Simply, it eased exploita- 
tion. (Today if you say that in the United States they will call 
you a communist.) Take American foreign policy, in Cuba or 
China. Oh, that Chiang is a puppet for show and the 
Americans don’t care a damn for him and his stooges. All 
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that they want is a military base against red China. 

“Oh, how the balance of life has been upset We’ve 
fouled up everything, everything. Look at Bertrand Russell 
and folks like him. They’re not fools. They’re worried not 
for nothing. But who cares ? Compare this fellow, T — . 
I usually don’t judge people by their looks. But this man 
looks vicious. They’re the criminal type. I don’t care how 
big they may be as scientists. I say they’re evil. They 
cannot make things grow. All that they can do is to destroy 
— and they’ll do it too — unless we stop them in time. But, 
well, he has got a prize from the President. Might get the 
Peace Prize for all that I know ! 

“What do I mean by balance of nature ? You know 
what I mean. You have read Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring, 
haven’t you ?’’ 

1 told him 1 had and agi‘eed with what she had to say. 
For* the Oriental mind has the deepest respect for the balance 
of nature which we have today so profoundly upset in agri- 
culture, in induslr>\ in animal husbandly, in medicine, in 
human relations. 

“Forget that for the moment. Look at these pills, these 
tranquillisers and all that. Leading to the birth of permanent 
cripples and human monsters. It is all veiy depressing. 
They first create a way of life utterly unnatural and 
impossible, and then they .seek to cure the situation. In most 
rases the cure is worse than the disease.” Mr. Williams was 
simmering with anger I could see. 

Most human activities seemed to arise from a desire to 
escape from oneself and the nature of reality, I said a little 
sententiously. 

“I know what you mean. Erich Fromm says the same 
somewhere. Most of the time we’re watching T. V., smoking, 
driving, going places, parties, hand and feet always moving, 
moving, till the limbs fall apart.” 

I kept quiet. 

“I had been to the World Fair,” he continued. “Of 
course the city was overcrowded, and I didn’t wish to be 
gouged. Can’t afford. Fifteen dollars a day for a dingy 

12 
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hole was not my idea of fair deal. Don’t think just because 
they are having a fair in the city they have a right to fleece 
you. Supposing they had arranged for rooming apaidments 
for transit visitors ? Oh, no, don’t tell them that. That 
would to be so-<jia]ist-ic ! 

‘‘People go to ecstasies over the Space Age, the 21st Cen- 
tury, the mecca of machines,” he spoke reminiscently. “The 
fools hardly stop to think that they are being invited to 
contemplate ruins.” 

I broke in and said how some of our religious sects did 
precisely that and why. These use the cemetery or the 
graveyard as background for their solitary musings and 
esoteric meetings. 

‘■'So do I,” said Mr. Williams. “It’s salutary. We’ve set 
up an awful lot of false g(Kls. False values. You’ve read 
Fromm’s Art of Loving ? You have ? It’s a misleading title. 
“Package Deal”, that’s what it should have been called. ‘ 

“The glamour industr^g you know, is the w^orst offender 
in this respect. They’re creating a false image, of everything. 
And they’ve succeeded. The girl who is wooing i.-; wooing 
for something, for some return. The boy in love is doing 
exactly the same. Both depend on salvation through objects. 
It’s a new kind of magic. I pity them, for they know no 
hotter. Salvation or happiness is always through sacrifice. 
Nowhere is this more true than in love. But then what will 
happen to the achau’t isei's in America? So the falsehood is 
allowed to continue till a whole nation has Ix^en morally 
beaten. The whole show is rotten,” he spoke whth grownng 
bitterness. “There are factories working day and night. 
And what marvels are they turning out, do you think ? Junk, 
Junk. All this is contraiy to nature. But tiy to tell them 
that.” 

“What about anotlier cup of coffee, Mr.^ Williams ?” 

“Not that I mind ” 

“Two cups of coffee, please,” I spoke to the passing 
waitress. 

“Look at the waste of natural resources. Criminal. T 
think that men who made less fetish of security than we do 
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were far happier. Ours is a nation of neurotics. What these 
people need is a perpetual-motion machine. Something that 
will go on and on and on. And they will do it in a crowd. 
What herd instinct ! And .still thoy talk of individuality, 
‘j ersonality'. Pah !'’ 

“What do you suggest 

“I suggest nothing. Rather I suggest a total rejection 
and a total renewal of human puri)oses, and plague on Big 
Busine.^s. Take away their T. V., their ears, the heaters, the 
.‘supermarkets, and their personality flounders. No inner 
resources, none. Nation of .slu^ep When I reject lier olfer 
of a T. set my diiughter always tells me. ‘Daddy, you are 

alone.’ ‘Don’t >a)U laeihse I prefer to he so?’ I tell her. I 

don’t think she understands I think one’s capacity for 
silence is the measure of one’s ]x;r->onahty. They don’t 
think so 

“Let me tell you something personal. J don't know why 
[ am telling you all this You seem genth^ and sy mpatlu't ic. 
Maybe that’s why Aty wife, she was what you would ('all a 
poimlar figiu'e Soon my home becam(‘ what 1 nxiy fairly 
des(M’ibe a hotel lobby All the smart alec'ks, the do-nothings 
dropped in at all hours, especially during the ev('ning, just 
w'hen I w'ould ha\e liked a littk' re.-^t, a little home atmos- 
phere No, I had culture' inst(‘<id It me.int nothing to m(' 

ddiere wans nothing to it. It covered nothing. 

“dust like the chattering of monkeys, cocksure monkeys 
<it tliat They w'ould .sometimes go to church, which I lU'ver 
did, but on leturn stai't an argument o\a‘r tlu' new hat .somc'- 
body w’as w'earing at the service What did they go to chunli 
for ? To look at hats ’ 

“For my.self 1 don’t like these dogmatK', Inerarchic 
churches. The higher the hierarchy the less Christian it is 
likely to be. I think tlie young jieople today live in a more 
enlightened, at least more .sceptical age. They are unhappy 
but they have less nonsense of that .sort Their j)n)blems 
are different from these of earlier generations. Alost reli- 
gions refuse to change They don’t speak to us. 

“It’s the same everyw^here. Take medicare. You know 
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how the profession reacted ? Recently the B. B. C. reported 
a fainninded physician, who said : ‘At first I was against it. 
But now I think it works out well. Once a man falls ill, it’s 
hard to keep up expenses. I’ve much better success with a 
person who has no operation worries.’ Pity that the happi- 
ness of a few should depend on the unhappiness of the many,” 
he spoke sadly. 

"Have you any children ?” he asked me. « 

“Ce n’est pas possible. I am not married,” I spoke 
truthfully. 

He laughed gently. “Ah, but that’s when it hurts most. 
When you see your own children grow up like bums, so many 
faceless fools. And you can do nothing about it. Ours is a 
permissive society. You die morally even before you die 
physically. Today nearly every parent is a guilty creature, 
God knows why. Helpless against the tide, they have given 
up responsibility. No wonder teen-age problems and juvenile 
delinquency are two of the most flourishing cottage industries 
of America.” The voice sounded hoarse. 

In the mystical view of life the birth of every child is an 
experiment of God, I said. 

“I don’t know. How much it has to do with God and 
how much with the preservation of the species. We don’t 
have your idealism. What I would like to see is a franker 
recognition of facts, so we could build a wall of safety round 
us, to protect us from a thousand outside threats, from the 
diseases of civilization. If a man is going around, aimlessly, 
all the time, or with trollopes for his boon companions, what 
can you expect ? To get away from this mass hysteria and 
hypnosis one must be able to resist, and not conform. Few 
have that ability or endurance. I think there is something to 
be said in favour of the non-adjusted man, though I wouldn’t 
put it the same way as others have done. 

“Love, love. The modern world is full of it, knows 
nothing else you might say. I am sick of it. On the day I 
was married I suddenly thought — I have queer thoughts, you 
know • — supposing my wife were to suffer an accident or 

*We all have them, I forgot to tell him. 
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ph3’^sical injury, so that there would be no physical relation 
between us, would I feel cheated ? Would I be still willing 
to marry her ? I would. For if you did not your was a price- 
tag love. You never did love her. And I did." Fbr a 
moment the voice had lost its harshness. 

"It is the same attitude or approach that I would like to 
see in interpersonal and international affairs. Through love 
and understanding and sacrifice and not through threat and 
ti eachery, force of arms. Politics is dirty, worse it’s 
impersonal. It is hard to be mean in a person-to-person 
encounter. And 3^et, when you come to think of it, it’s 
amazing how Injustice seems to have been the main motive 
of hi.story. Well, the Dark Night is upon us again. We're 
all worshippers of Kali, you know. But how to avoid going 
down the drain ? Your country ought to show the way. 
Why doesn’t it ? Why don’t you say something ? I’ve been 
talking all the time. Have pity on an old man.’’ 

‘‘I like to listen to you, Mr. Williams.’’ 

"Well, to oblige you, then,’’ he said with a smile. "But 
what was I saying Oh, yes, the Drain, the Nuclear Drain. 
What right have wo, has anyone to kill innocent men and 
\vomen ? And children. Amrit-ar, Guernica, Hiroshima — 
these are where mankind committed suicide. It takes the 
taste out of my life, when I think of all this. How do you 
think all this influences a seventeen-year-old boy ?’’ 

"Permit me to tell you," I said after a long silence. 

"Please do.” 

"This is what a fourteen-y car-old addict said recently : 
‘The w'orld stinks. The atomic bomb and everything. My 
habit (heroin addiction) costs only six dollars a week.’ Here’s 
another. As his birthday came along the boy said to his 
mother, Mom, this will be my last birthday. Why do you 
say that, my child ^ asked the anxious mother. Because in 
the next war we will all bo blown up, answered the boy with- 
out betraying any emotion. He was just saying what he had 
heard others say all the time." 

"There you are. And this is what makes it worse. We 
are all so resigned. You can't do anything about it except to 
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wait for extinction. Perhaps it would be a release from this 
long nightmare.” 

“We shall die like dogs,” I quoted Hemingrway. 

“Yes, and didn’t he prove it ? But, seriously, let us avoid 
this awful thing — this total destruction. We have no right. 
We agree to differ, but why must we destroy each other to 
prove our point ? Is there no other way ? I can’t under- 
stand. Is it because we know no better, deserve no better ? 
I think it would be difficult to slash at a felllow who smiles 
at you, who presents argument, appeals to common decency. 
It is the only way he can express himself. He won’t kill.” 

“Yes, but that will not prevent others from killing him.” 
I argued. 

“Take your Gandhi,” he said as he cleared the bill. As 
I attempted to pay, he stopped me. “You pay for dinner. 
That will be heavier,” he said with a laugh. 

“0. K.” 

As we came out of the caf€ and walked down the side- 
ways there were a few old men and women huddled against 
the wall. Some were waiting for the bus, or just sitting there 
— ^with a vacant look in their eyes, like nothing else in the 
world. It was all very depressing, especially after the 
lights and the conversation. Mr. Williams was not untouched 
by the sight. “They stand outside the stream of life, and they 
know it,” he said. “Madne.ss and despair — is there no 
middle way ?” 

And then suddenly turning towards me : “Do you know 
why I’m here ? And talking like this ? Escape. Escape 
from doing the same things, shaving with the same razor, 
eat(ing the same dinner, escape from the horror of existence. 
People go to Timbuctoo, Hawaii or Hollywood but they’re no 
better when they come back. So I am like the Ancient 
Mariner, moving from land to land, tiding to escape from 
myself. It’s not easy. The land is parched, the ground’s 
stony, the trees wither. Who will send our roots rain ? Oh, 
here’s the bus. Come !” 

I went. The Mariner hath his will. 
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Haarlem, Arkansas, Mississipi, Birmingham, Dallas. 

Nearly every Indian thinks of segregation when he thinks 
of America. I was no exception. As a child, like others, I 
had read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, duly heard of Carver and Booker 
Washington ; the Man called White, Jack Dempsey, Jesse 
Owen. Paul Robeson, Martin Luther King, Ralph Bunche, 
N^ahalia Jackson, Marion Anderson and James Baldwin came 
later. But I had no ready-made opinion on the subject, n* 
push-button solution to offer. There wasn’t one that easy, as 
I found out on arrival. 

In due course I received circular letters from the Con- 
gress Of Racial Equality, CORE in short, to lielp them fight 
the cau.se of the Freedom Riders arre.sled in the South. A 
Life article had already covered the facts. The details were 
familiar to readers, even in India. Who ha.sn’t heard of Little 
Rock, the little rock that hurled itself against the Rock of 
Ages and the Constitution ? The story followed the expected 
pattern, what else could it do"' Determination on the part 
of a few. White and Black, to break through the insidious 
colour bar and more determination on the part of not a few, 
especially in the South, to keep the line intact It was the 
old, old stor>^ the stimggle between privilege and justice, bet- 
ween good and evil. History in the raw, in fact, red in tooth 
and claw. 

Missouri is a border state and at Columbia, where I work, 
you don’t see too many Negroes about. But they are there, 
5’ou come upon hardy little boys, selling newspapers at street 
comers, near the big stores and the post office. You see 
dusky housewives carry ample washings at the laundromats. 
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There are sad shanties on the edge of the town, like secret 
shames tucked away from public view. But you also see 
some of them drive by, in gloomy grandeur. (Not all Negroes 
are poor nor is a car, in America, a sign of wealth. Inciden- 
tally, a Negro never buys a small car.) Some were studying 
in the University. I confess I did not know them well 
enough. My own class contained one, a nice young lady. But 
I did not wish to embarrass her, and treated her just as I 
treated everj'body else. 

One day as I was walking down the corrider my eyes 
suddenly caught a brief notice which I might have easily 
missed. A film on Freedom Riders would be shown in the 
Arts and Science Auditorium the next day in the afternoon. 
I had no class then and decided to go. 

The hall was half empty when I walked in a few minutes 
before the show was scheduled to begin. It never was full. 
But the few who had come, including at least one livewire 
member of the faculty, were concerned about it, one way or 
the other. Not all were friendly towards integration, as the 
question hour would reveal. 

The question — of segregation, but the speaker left that 
unsaid — was being discussed all over the country, at every 
level. The film would show, said the sad and th oughtfu l 
local secretary, in the most direct manner, the real ^gni- 
ficance of Freedom Ride. He then called upon the chief 
speaker, Colvin, to say a few words. Colvin was a Negro 
student and had taken i>art in CORE’S programme. He 
began with a story, the kind of gag that is almost universal 
here. President Kennedy had received a ring from Premier 
Khruschev. “Mr. President, we shall soon be sending a man 
into outer space. When are you going to do it ?’’ After a 
slight pause the President replies : “How do you exp)ect me to 
put a man into outer space when I cannot sq much as put 
Mrs — (a Negro lady) into the Greyhound bus?” This was 
followed by laughter, uneasy laughter. The state of 
Missouri, the speaker continued, had agreed to take part in 
the National Programme of CORE and the students had a 
particular responsibihty. He also announced that the film. 
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which would be short, was to be followed by a discussion. 
“If we can’t talk about it here, we can’t talk about it 
anywhere.” 

The lights turned off, we saw the Riders, thirteen in all, 
while and black. On May 4, 1061, the group had set out on 
a fateful journey to test their conviction, to test also how far 
the Supreme Court’s decision that segregation was unlawful 
was i>eing given effect to in the country, which in this case 
meant the South. Each member was presented in turn. It 
was like seeing the ghost of .some old martyr come back, the 
same mixture of pity and inner strength, resolve and resigna- 
tion, the same efforts to do better and fare worse. In my 
bones I felt that they would win — one day. But before that 
day arrived many of them would al.so lose their lives. 

The President of CORE, a middle-aged Negro, a man 
with immen.se dignity, gave the commentary. The P''reedom 
Ricle, he said, was a beginning to itu.sh .Tom Crow off the 
perch. Part of the journey had gone off without a hitch. 
The Riders had expected the worst, and were not 
disappointed. The lull did not last. The first violence 
occurred at^Rock Hill. It be,gan, as it almost always did, at 
the White^’aiting Room at the bus terminal. The Riders of 
course did not expect to be served and wisely carried their 
own lunch. But, no, they had no right to go in, not even the 
White Riders, whom the local roughs hated even more than 
they hated the Black. .\ll the while the lo(xil police was 
busy maintaining ‘law and order’ which meant siding with 
popular prejudice, rather than the cause of justice. The 
Riders were beaten mercilessly. As blows rained upon these 
defenceless defenders of the law of the land, there rose in the 
background the boom of a chant ; 0-0-0 FREE-EEEE-DOM 
RI-I-I-DE ! Is one brief moment we had suiiped full of 
horror and huruan dignity. It made you feel as if you were 
present at a primitive ritual. It was you who were beaten 
and beating. But such is the hidden power of sympathy that 
even the hurt did not hurt. We who led a shamefully 
sheltered, ‘cultured’ life were glad that at least in the spdrit 
we were out there, with them, the Riders. A strange silence 
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fell over the audience. The film held us in its grip. In fact 
we had forgotten that we were looking at a film. 

The Ride continued — through hostile countryside, dotted 
with stubby little towns, armouries of hatred and vengenace, 
men’s teeth chattering in rage. There was a break at 
Birmingham, perhaps the hardest nut to crack. As the 
commentator pointed out, in a voice from which all passion 
had been drained out, the expression of hate on their faces 
was remarkable. Nothing brings out the animal in man as 
hate and anger. But why had the Riders been left without 
police protection ? A wonderful explanation was offered. 
It was Mother’s Day at Birmingham. The policemen were 
all visiting their mothers. (The audience tittered.) 

A fresh difficulty arose. The Greyhound bus now refused 
to carry them further. One bus had already been set, on fire. 
The company did not wish to risk futher loss, which was 
understandable. So they had to ride by air. (This cost money, 
one reason why CORE had to ask for subscription.) Beaten, 
battered, bleeding, the journey continued. It had turned into 
a symbol, of the injustice of segregation eveywhere. 

Why hadn t the Federal Government taken stronger 
measures? The Federal Government had its own reasons* 
It was playing for time. President Kennedy’s redoubtable 
brother, Bobby, wanted things to ‘cool off’ before taking any 
decisive action. (This, it must be said, he did in the case of 
Meredith.). But, as the commentator pointed out, with some 
sadness and perhaps suppressed rage, time is always ripe to 
fight evil. (See Martin Luther King, “Why We Can’t Wait,’’ 
Saturday Review, May 30, 1964.) 

And so the Riders pushed ahead through enemy country, 
still more foul. The President himself had tried to contact the 
Governor. He could not be reached. He had gone out fish- 
ing or on some such equally important activity. 

The next act of violence was specially directed towards 
newspap)ermen. We saw in quick succession some horror 
pictures that made us feel as if we were in the blackest pit. 
It would need the talent of a Goya or Dante to record it. 
Who said. It Can t Happen Here ? It did. If the wages of 
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sin is death, that mob was dead, dead to decency, to 
democrac}", to Christianity, to humanity. Before us lay a 
newspaper reporter, hardly out of his teens, with stitches all 
over his face, hands and forehead. In weak but uncomplain- 
ing voice he told his stoiy : ‘‘They kick and hit me. On my 
stomach. I crouched. They hit me all over the stomach. I 
felt sick, I fell to the ground. The last thing I remember 
was that somebody put me into a taxi. Then when I wake up 
I find myself on this bc<i. But,” he added in a voice bereft 
of all bitterness, “we are going to keep trying. We are go- 
ing to' win.” He smiled faintly as he spoke the last words, 
it went like a knife through the audience. He had won, his 
battle^ 

TJie next scene took us to a prayer meeting held in the 
city’s Baptist Church. Outside on the walls hung in bold 
letters : GOD FORGIVE THEM. We saw ‘them’ too, men 
and boys with distorted visages, prowling alx)Ut with pipeiii, 
sticks and guns. And still the prayer continued. The city 
had declared Martial Law. Darkness at Noon. The best 
and the worst in man had met closer than ever before in the 
city’s troubled hi.story. Only a church wall stood between. 
Inside the church the sermon was heard with rapt attention. 
In simple, moving word.s the preacher pointed out that it 
physical death was the price for freedom, they would bo will- 
ing to pay that price Nothing could bo more redemptive, 
he said. 

The Riders now ou.shed on towards New Orleans. Some 
of them had been brought up in this part of the country’ and 
were filled with childhood memories. To have seen what T 
have seen, to see what I have to see. They could not get over 
the feeling that a war was on, not only hero, hut everywhere. 
Segregation was the same everywhere. The bus had become 
a tomb, someone said. Would the dead arise ? 

As the bus moved by waving fields and greens the Riders 
sang lustily : AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL. There was 
no irony in their voice but plenty of it in the situation. 
When they stopped at a midway halt the ix>lice were waiting 
for them. As they got off the bus and walked towards the 
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White Restaurant they were stopped by the police chief and 
his men. Three times he asked them to move up. It was 
clear the Riders did not wish to obey. Immediately they 
were huddled into a waiting Black Maria and taken to the 
local prison. A mock trial followed at the end of which they 
were fined 200 dollars and two months in jail. “Breach of 
peace/' said the Court. The evil that Mississipi calls justice, 
said the voice of the commentator. The Dean of the Yale 
Law School wrote an open letter against the judgment. 
Nothing happened. It was a cry in the wilderness. The 
South could not care less. 

For a few moments we saw the prisoners, herded 
together like animals in a cage. As for the women, there 
were black-and-white drawings instead of the real figures. 
This was even more gruesome and ghastly. And, oh, the 
wailing ! 

Tears of centuries were in our eyes as we sat fixed,, 
dumb in a dark hall. 

The Freedom Ride, the relentless voice went on, was an 
expedition into America's conscience. It was only a beginn- 
ing, a breakthrough, directed not merely to legal equality 
which, in the eyes of law, the Negro already enjoyed, it was 
also to free his trapped spirit and the trapped spirit of those 
who denied him the basic rights of life. 

‘‘We will see that day come round," sang a voice from 
behind. 

Before we knew the film was over. It had taken hardly 
thirty minutes. 

It was now question hour. As the screen was being 
rolled up, Colvin came up on the stage. “What does it all 
mean, to you and me ?’’ he began slowly. “Someone some- 
where is discovering a new force— to combat evil, the evil 
that treats a man differently because of his colour, treats him 
as a second-class citizen though the Constitution does not 
permit any such discrimination. This is not fair and we will 
resist it. But of course the method which we use is non- 
violence. It is really not a new thing. We have used it and 
we will continue to use it to our advantage. It is only in this 
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way and not in any other that we can accomplish something 
enduring. How can a man strike when you smile at him or 
shake hands with him ? It is the Christian logic, it is the 
weapon that Gandhi used in his Freedom Ride. It is some- 
thing that comes from within and not from a pulpit, a lecture 
hall. You cannot be argued into it. It is not a matter for 
argument but conviction. It is born of your conscience, your 
participation, your soul-searching that you find and adopt 
the non-violent way. . . . Any questions?” 

After a slight uneasy pause the icc was broken. As 
always it was a voice from the back benches. 

“Has not a man the right to discriminate ? (A chill 
went through the audience as it heard the devil's advocate 
opening the argument. ) 

“Yes,” replied Colvin coolly. “A man has the right to 
discriminate, but not because of colour alone, not without 
knowing the pei’son.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because we hold as nuiolable the Constitution that all 
men are created equal and have equal rights.” 

“That is not a literid statement In the Constitution it 
is also said that a man has tlu' right to choose how he will 
behav^e, with wliom he will as.'>oeiate.” 

Here the young faculty member stood up. “No, a man 
ha.s no right to discaiminat(' like that. Not in all the States. 
Twenty-six oj'icnly lorbid the kind ot discrimination you arc 
referring to.” 

“What about the re.st ?” 

There was no answer. 

Someone asked : “What is the Missouri Restaurant 
A.ssociation’s attitude ?” 

“They've just opened up,” .said someone. 

Another vojee announced that in nearliy Kansas City too 
there had been a local drive towards integration. 

“You've experience of working with CORE. Does any 
exjyericnce stand out 

“Nothing special,” answered Colvin. “I've not had to 
face physical violence, far, I don't know if you wanted to 
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know that. Of course working with CORE was itself an 
exi)erience.'' 

'‘What are your immediate plans V 

"CORE has done as much as it can. It is now our turn 
to take it up. For instance, when you go home during sum- 
mer and you come across any segregation in the matter of 
eating houses or restaurants you ( the audience was nearly all- 
White) go into the Negro restaurant. That is one way to 
help." 

"Do you find out what the customers want ?" 

"We try to argue with them, if they'll allow us." 

"If you find yourself unwanted in a neighbourhood would 
you still force your way into it ?" 

"Well, we never force our way. WeVe never done so. 
We claim courtesy, if not justice. Sometimes shops fear loss of 
business. It does not always happen like that. The local 
‘Spudnuf increased business by 30%." 

"When you chose to show the sadistic police chief were 
you not dramatising ?" asked a critical voice. 

"No, we showed other pictures too, less dramatic. This 
was obviously important, and couldn't be left out." 

"What is going to be the true solution ?" 

"No one knows. At the moment CORE is the answer. 
Put, for God's sake, do something." 

"Well, where do we go from here ?" 

"That's what we have to find out," said Colvin. 

Here the faculty member got up again, and gave what I 
thought was an admirable peroration. "Where do we go 
fiom here? All men are created equal. You've heard that 
phrase before, you've heard it here too. Well, it's not a 
legal formula. It is a moral principle, what isi called an ideal. 
The real problem is to have an equal chance and not merely 
doing away with a few unpleasant features of segregation. If 
segregation is done away with, even then the Negro may 
not rise above a certain social standard. The right to enter a 
restaurant, or join a school, is a side issue. Of course, as you 
have heard, in this struggle to solve the American Dilemma, 
the technique of non-violence is the only one worth using. 
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^’his may delay the triumph of the cause. But no matter. 
For what we are fighting and hoping for is that when these 
minor iniquities have been done away with, America will 
become a place where Negro and White, everybody, can 
develop his potentiality to the fullest. We go from here to 
Democracy. Our histoiy is a search for freedom.*' 

The meeting was over. As I walked back home, alone^ 
cgainst the purple rhetoric of an evening .sky Byron’s lines 
floated back on the wings of memory : 

Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, tom, but flying, 
Streams like the tlmnderstorm against the wind. 

Ride, for ever ride, even if the world were to end to-night. 
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Extremes meet. Where the beatniks, ‘beat’ for short, are 
concerned East is West. In the east New York, in the west 
California, the honour is shared about equally by both. As 
It happened I went to California before I could go to New 
York. Left to myself 1 might not have encountered the 
Biolherhood, for 1 ha\'e all the backwoodsman’s fear ot bie 
cities and of ‘heU’.-; angels’. But the friend with whom I wa-^ 
staying was an old San Franc i.scan and rather eager to com- 
plete my education Thanks to him I did not have to go out 
to meet the beat fnslead a beat Chief came to see me, an 
unheard of compliment But, when you come to think of it. 
not, .so .strange after all Did I not come from the land of tlm 
“Dharma bum” ? And isn’t ‘beat’ itself a .synonym for 
beatitude ? 

Out here one can hardly avoid the specimen They 
swarm over the p’ace Their bleat can be heard even in our 
own backyards. As a sociologist has said, We arc a nation of 
lieats (For ‘nation’ read ‘race’ i Dirty shirts, dirtier canvas 
.shoes, pale knights and ladies gay, Ic.s hcUcs (hniics (tree 
Dicrci, with the .seven sorrows in theur wide open eyes Come 
t() think of it. I renK'riib('r how in a cale larir liie t’niversit'.' 
of Calilornia at Beikelec 1 had scored a minor triumph one 
evening Idle viclorv was generously conceded, not to me 
but to my apparel, dhoti and clidddr .As I was wobbling 
across the floor one of the aesthetes said . Aaaww ' .My 
chaperone turned '.owards me. Thou hast comiucred, he .said, 
with a propiietorv -nnh' I could have burst with pride 

The real encounter was to come later In the meantime 
my thoughtful hosie.^s provided a little briefiing, lest I 
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succumb to the eloouencc to the new elite. Amoiv^ other 
things she told me tiou the heats had de\ ekunni a party line 
oi liieir own Theu* were .-ioie> where you could l>uy torn 
shoe-, dirty shirts The iae> came fiom soiuo lag .'-hop In 
fad Beat Industry wjs on the wav to hcx'oming Big Busine>- 
Fo^* me this w a.- now - 

“In tact,” my mentor contintunl. “Noude to ]om the (dub 
end wear tlie uniioim** A httk‘ lat(M' tlu‘ conversation 
tinned to F — , whom we wer(‘ impeding the nimt day F — 
wa- no o'dinaiy 1 (Mt \o. iu^ wa.'^ an “ mtelU'ctuar’. 
(ounU'd among liumF \ldous Iluxlev, Blacki'tt. C B Snow 
.aid Alan Wditt- ih* h\(Ml in e .-Inud., had no r(\gular job 
'oecaiime he rould ^a'ep m^ni' Mairn'd. but. etc 

“By tlie way, duac' au‘ Xc'gio b(\its a.^ wcdl,” she told me 
l.ots of th( m ItT kind ol ('.-cap(‘ miadianism The' \a‘gi o 
(a at IS ama'ptml, <a l(\mt lu' hope- to Ix^ accepted, bv tlu‘ 
W’hite lu'at “ d'uining toward- me -lie addl'd wnth a smilm 
“Soinc' of tiK'm ])Ut ov tur]>ans and try to pass tluanselvc's oil 
Indian- Ov no -lie- Bluw\ 

1 1 enii'mlxa ('ll seeing some of the-(‘ and wondering at 
tlie compost 

‘ Bhonv,” shc' said with a \ aw n Obviously the suhji'ct 
wa- not mm h t(^ her liking 

Tlu' briefing was leilher bru'f. hardly adeiiuate for wdiat 
wa- to follow' th(‘ next morning 

The next moi ning F — diov(‘ in, for (W'en heats have a 
ear Shoi't, shaggv hairs, watli hm specta(d('s. lu' sixaned to 
ha\e he(m sliot into th(' uni\ei.-e witlioul ha\ mg Ijeen eon- 
.-aiUed I'ddl of undi\ine di-eontimt, In* w’as aFo lull oi 
r oin'ersation It. howaw er. tendi^d to l)(^ a liUle onc'sided 1 
(lidnT mind I am a gexjd Ir-tener, though I don’t ir\])(‘ci mv 
1 riende to h* •luw'e tln- 

\Ve ]o?gaie with Huxley He was surpris(al to see my 
little l 90 (dc on him and was intrigued by lh(' suhtitk* • ‘A 
Cvnical Salvat loni-l’. Cynical‘S “He has passed that stage,” 
he told me Aft( v a pau.se he addcxl, “In term,'^ of his gras]) 
the man is utterly fak'ulous. Prof(3und love of humanity too, 
but people just wont see that.” 

13 
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I confessed that I was among “the people”. Huxley was 
certainly worried, more than the rest, over the prospect of 
war and genocide, about human stupidity and perversion, but 
whether he had a “profound love of humanity” I doubted. 
Brave New World was such a good book because it was 
un-human. C — did not like the way I put it. 

“What about Savage ?” he asked. 

“Is Mr. Huxley Savage ?” I countered. 

We dropped the topic. 

“He sees more with one eye than most people see with 
two,” he added after a slight pause. “You know he has no 
possessions now. It was all burnt down. He can travel 
light. He loves to travel. He will be here soon. I think 
you should stay on and meet him.” 

The prospect frightened me. But C — was quick to 
assure me. Mr. Huxley was human and even, on occasions, 
humorous. And he told me a story. Once Huxley was return- 
ing from the University of California at Berkeley, where he 
was a frequent visitor and doing some kind of research with a 
Ford grant, two young ladies came running on the sidewalk. 
“Oh, sir,” they panted, “may we take a picture ?” 

“Why, certainly.” But he wanted to include C — , who 
liappened to be present but naturally refused. “I stay here,” 
he said, “you are the Hollywood star.” 

The cameras clicked. But, alas, the girls were not con- 
tent with the picture. They started an intellectual inter- 
change which had a disastrous denouement. “Oh, sir, we 
|ure feel honoured,” they gushed. “19^4 is the best book 
%eVe read.” 

“It’s a very good book,” agreed Mr. Huxley. “But T 
didn’t writelt.” Pointing to C — , “He wrote it.” 

C — laughed. In which w’e joined. 

The conversation now turned to Science and the Modern 
Dilemma. Oh both C — had much to say. 

“We cannot do without it and yet it has castrated man 
from reality. Man made machine and now he has himself 
become machine-altered. And these machines are neither 
safe nor impotent. In fact theiir potency is essentially 
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destructive and poses a serious threat to man. This Is an 
enormously important thing to remember. And what is It 
but a kind of suicide ?’* 

We agreed. Had not, I remembered, Lewis Mumford 
said the same thing over and over again, till nobody cared to 
listen and he had more or less shut up ? 

“Even in mathematics there are what they call moral 
expectations,” C — went on. “But where men are concerned 
there is the question of uniqueness as well as of context To 
forget that is to fall into a Lewis Carroll universe. And that 
is what has happened to our world. Topsy-turvy, that’s the 
word. And then there is no longer any reference point.” He 
stopped for a moment, then spoke with sudden heat, “What’s 
Man for ? What is a tree for ? Does anybody know ?” He 
asked no one is particular and himself provided the answer, 
cr negative answer. “No one knows, no one cares. Did you 
know that because of our interference the Californian 
Redwood trees are now dying ? Are we to assume that If 
men are to use the forest, the trees must die ? That Man is 
nothing but a murderer, a murderer of Reality ?” There 
was a strange far-away look in his eyes. 

“Botanize over one’s mother’s grave,” I added solemnly. 

“But to believe is not to be rigid,” he said after a pause. 
“Philosophy and Religion have failed in one area. They had 
no base line or reference. Still don’t have. God is a regfiofeil 
concept. But 2 plus 2 is not regional. It is universal, true 
for all. I am not suggesting that 2 plus 2 is more important. 
What we need is some universal verifiable terms of reference. 
There is none at the moment” He fell silent and then said 
in a different voice, “Except the threat of illumination. The 
Purden of Awareness. Previously it was God who had the 
pow’er — to rule and to punish, to create and to destroy. Now 
Man has taken over. But unregenerate Man, and who will 
give us remission from this, save Man from man ? Older 
solutions just don*t fit. And so here we are — in an exciting, 
absurd period of history.” He seemed to be tired, angry, 
afraid, broken. A scene from the existential drama was 
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being enacted for my benefit. The intellectual caught in his 
own trap. No exit. I kept quiet. 

''Mathematics/' he continued, "once queen of sciences. 
Now a whore. She destroys personality. Even in medicine. 
(Here my friend, the doctor, squirmed uneasily. One never 
knew what would come next.) The healing hands now rest 
on technological crutch. No man walks alone, walks upright. 
The computers have eliminated the one thing that made cure 
possible and worthwhile — the patient-doctor relationship." 

"It is no longer a person you cure, but a case. The 
person is a Displaced Person. We are NOT AT HOME," I 
spoke sententiously. "And never shall be." 

"Exactly. We have displaced ourselves," he agreed, and 
let off a hoarse laugh. 

"But what is the solution ?" inquired Mrs M — from a 
corner of the room. Her voice sounded a trifle tired. 

"Solution ? Regeneration is woman’s deepest concern," 
C — seemed to be speaking to himself. The voice was serious, 
but perhaps there was a touch ot irony in it. "Women must 
have answers here and now. I have read tons of medical 
journals. Just bunk. There is no ‘solution’ anywhere. I 
can tell you that. Going through these ‘learned papers’ I 
sometimes feel sorry for the birds that had to leave the trees 
which we cut down in order to make pulp, newsprint for us. 
You have seen our newspapers, of course ?" he turned 
towards me. "Not worth the paper it’s printed on, don’t you 
think ?’’ 

I did. But when you agree conversation becomes both 
unnecessary and impossible. So I changed the topic. 

My friend had described C — as one who knew the beats 
inside out. Himself he was high up in the hierarchy. I didn’t 
want to miss my chance. 

"What kind of work are you doing now ?’’ I asked him. 

"I was a physicist. Was, at any rate. But recently T 
had a heart attack. Now I am working as a consultant. I 
also write. Do T. V, programmes. I was also for sometimes 
on the International Commission for Drainage. (A Kafka 
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touch, I thought. It has an oflice in New DCilii. (Has it ?) 
You know Indian canals have a long histoiy.’' 

Yes, I had an engineer in the family. Leaving drains 
and canals bchiiul, I asked Inm something a.lauin and 
different. “What do you think makes lite wortli Ining'^” 

“An attempt to fulfil one’s potc ntialitiLS,” ho answered 
readily. 

“In terms o''-- ?“ T continued 

“In terms of Reality, wliat else In terms of the 
intellect — within the context of tlu' world of course — in terms 
of the many I'efcronee-, in terms of I'ontinnity. I think the 
attempt to find mccoung it -elf is morc^ nnpf'rtant. for no 
answer or achi('\cment can b(' final. I w'ould however add 
tliat all attempts unitormCy an' harmful. Freedom is 
variation ’’ 

“What is the heatnik’s or the Oiitsid(M'’- philosopliy, if 
any Is it onlv a temperamental reaction? Or a reasoncnl 
revolt And rcwolt in naans of what Against modernism ! 
Against life itseh And is the whole thing res]K)nsible or 
irresjxinsible 1 find mv (pu' >tions 

“I ^'ec' what yem mixin,” h- spok(^ soberly “Let me draw 
an analogy \\dien a x.Kunm is (‘rented, a partial 

waeuuin, ( \ ei’v i uvl of turbuUaiee may ora iii' within it. For 
the geiKM’ation oI tinoulenee toc') The second point T would 
make is that wdien >ou try to ]derce thc‘ vacuum, the noise 
]irodu('ed dej^ends inam tlu' nature of th(' pu'reing Hit it 
W’ith a hammer, and it will ])roh,ihlv < x])lode The s])linters 
wall scatter cveiywlieie TIk' noi^^ nxidr will depend on the 
size too.’’ 

“To understand the beatniks,” he went o^^ to say, “one 
must understand thc‘ natina^ of the vacuum as it exists in the 
world today. Sci'mee ha.-^ rej)kar'ed many old truths and 
assumptions. And given no now morality Mere morality 
is not enough either. It will bo said that seicnee hy it.sclf 
cannot do that. Pieci-ely Then wdiat wv nc^xl is a New 
Humanism, not th(? old. Humani^'m by itself is no good, as 
we have found it. It is Humanism that has created this 
Dilemma or Vacuum, a vacuum that swallowed up Marilyn 
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Monroe, by the way. The girl is a symbol of our culture. 
Someone should write the tale and point the moral.'' 

‘'But supposing the beats are accused, as they have often 
been, of being decadent and irresponsible, what would you 
say ?" I asked. This was bound to draw fire, and 
it did. 

‘T would maintain," he said, “that they are decadent and 
irresponsible. But, tell me, today who is responsible ? The 
politicians, the men in Big Business ? You see if the beats 
had been responsible, they would have started a new religion. 
That’s why they are interested in Buddhism, by the way. T 
do not say that they understand it, but do the scholars 
either ? What man today needs is a new faith, a new aware- 
ness, not in a distant Gkxi or anachronistic institutions, 'but in 
himself, in the human reality. Yes, the individual must hold 
himself responsible. And that is not easy. For, if you look at 
it, today not even the scientist is alone or himself, he is part 
of a group activity and of course there is always the pressure 
of politics, of insane nationalism. He has lost his indivi- 
duality, his privacy, his initiative, his opportunity to l>e 
creative. In a way they too are with us as we are with them 
We must realise the nature of this absurdity. There is no 
easy way out. The beats are a s3nnptom, they are an end- 
product. 

“The excess sugar of a diabetic culture I queried 

He nodded assent. 

“If one had to look for antecedents and predecessors, 
where would you look for ?’’ 

“Anywhere you like. Whenever a man is trying to do 
something new and different. That creates a partial vacuum 
But I don’t like the word ‘Beat\ ‘Nego’, I think, is better. 
They are negative, if you think social values are positive. 
Whoever is original is a ‘Nego’. We have had ‘Negos’ 
always. Jesus, Buddha, Blake, Nietzsche. It’s a roll of 
honour. But the old vacuum was, b^^ comparison, cleaner 
Christ could succeed, if he succeeded at all, because of the 
background of Judaism ; Buddha because of Vedic India. 
Because of the nature of the Opposition. Today there is no 
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such opposition, no opportunity for the truly creative indivi- 
dual. What else can the individual do ? You know they 
have called us Rebels without a Cau.se.” 

“The Centre cannot hold and mere anarchy is let loose 
upon the world ?" 

‘‘Yes. But Yeats was too Irish to be a good Nego. He 
was a Rhetoro." We Iwlh laughed. 

Then he turned towards me. ‘‘I was expecting the 
emergence of a new ethics from India. Why did it not 
come ?” 

It was a long story. I told him 0 Sadachar Samili, what 
was there to tell ? 

‘‘Do }'oif see any hope ?” I pul my last question. 

‘‘Oh yes I am alive. There is hojie because wo are 
talking By the way, I do not think for a moment that total 
destruction is by itself an evil What we must do is to recog- 
nise the i^ature of the Opimlion, Vacuum and Being today. 
There is nothing in oui nature oi' six'U'ty that is totally evil 
Murder is not (What is war?) Lying is not (What is 
diplomacy 'M Cheating is not (What is busine.ss?) Then 
what IS' wrong, tlu' one thing that is always wrong ? I should 
say intelledual dishonesty is that one evil From which 
ev erything else follows You are right, we are not hyixxirites, 
but ignorant ” The voice fell He added sadly, as if he 
Vtis talking to himself, ‘‘We live in a .society built on suicide.” 



THE EXISTENTIALIST WITNESS 

Chaque homme dans sa unit 


What is an Existentialist ? asked a bewildered Hollywood 
actress who had been assigned a role described, simply, as “an 
existentialist”. Free love and futility, Parisian pornography 
and Teutonic brooding, answered a local wiseacre. Very 
largely an exercise in the art of misusing the verb “to be”, 
said another. Neither was an answer, but may have serv^ 
the purpose for which it had been givdn. 

Philosophy of night or philosophy in the manner of a 
thriller, Existentialism is easier to describe than to define. 
It is not a single school or system. In spite of the dubious 
or dazzling dialectics in which it has often draped and 
defended its loud Nothingness, it is perhaps a mood more 
than a philosophy strictly speaking, a mood that has suddenly 
erupted and become almost an obsession. Of its two main 
streams one stems from the cafds and nightclubs of Paris 
while the other comes via the Old Testament, the Buddha, the 
German and French thinkers between the war years. The 
popular and the philosophic fringe, so to speak. 

A diverse group, it includes Jews, Catholics, Protestants 
as well as men of no conceivable religion. Roughly there are 
two varieties : religious and atheistic. Also while some insist 
on relationship, social, supra-social no less dhan personal, 
I'Thou, the majority are content to exalt and confine them- 
selves to the individual. ‘The Individual' was the self- 
chosen epitaph of the putative father of the modem 
movement, Soren Kierkegaard. No less a rationalization than 
other forms of morality and religion. Existentialism philo- 
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sophizes the alienation of the individual from self, society 
and the universe. That is his ‘absurd’ starting-point. But 
instead of filling up the blank, most of the existentialists 
analyze, experience and encounter the Blank of Being, 
shunya, as if it were the be-all and end-all of all existence. 
In his Psychologic der Weltanschauungen (1919) Karl 
Jaspers had said ; “This book makes sense only to people 
whp are beginning to wonder alXJut themselves, to reflect on 
themselves, to see existence as full of questions.” In the 
more explicit words of Max Schcler, “We are the first genera- 
tion in which man has become fully and thoroughly pro- 
blematic to himself ; in which he no longer knows what he 
essentially is, but at the same time also knows that he does 
not know.” Gone arc the sunny days of Greek philosophy, the 
early days of Descartes in search of a method, and the high 
nqpn of the Enlightenment, the ancien rdgime of reason and 
law. Michael Polyani hit the nail when he said that nihilism 
is a complete non sequitcr from the premi.ses of secular 
rationalism. 

Tainted, often, with tho morbid brush, the existentialists 
are, almost without exception, haunted by despair, disgust 
and, above all, by dread, the dread of Death and Nothingness, 
though they react to it differently. Calling themselves and 
their effort at understanding Existenz as authentic they 
broadly hint that the rest of us, the unbothered ones, are 
suffering from common form.s of “self-deception”, some maya 
of manvais foi, bad faith. They alone have .seen clearly into 
the heart of reality or real experience of things as they are — 
a dark rather than a luminous Nothing. Ab.surd but true, it 
is the only truth, they imply, available to man today. But, 
who knows, for the tough outsider it may have been so 
always, “the terror and absurdity of existence”. 

It is of course not a new discovery, even if it is only now 
that we hear so much about it. Among factors responsible 
for this upsurge (arranged not in order of merit) are ; the 
disappearance of the old religious certainty. God is dead, 
Nietzsche announced the new gospel with glee. But then he 
must have been alive at some time. Who killed him, when 
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and how ? Science and objectivity, the existentialists might 
answer, if th^ were interested in the investigation. The 
fact is, an impersonal science has practically eliminated the 
person from the universe. In such a denuded universe man 
can but be a “useless passion”, only das Man. A frank record 
of iife-experiencing-the-world, a return to experience, existen- 
tialism is also a human protest against this facelessness, 
elimination or suicide. It resents all forms of Mechanization 
and other varieties of conformity and utilitarian ethics tliat 
tend to submerge and destroy the individual in the name of 
the pack, the herd, the State, the voter, the consumer. It is 
also a reaction against doctrines of Evolution and the 
emphasis on competition, of politics marked by violence and 
injustice, the real and unspeakable horrors of regimentation, 
the imminence of genocide, of world-wide destruction. In 
brief, the futility of an industrial society without sanctions, 
the continued threat to personality and selfhood, explain its 
concerted or interested strategy of personal experience and 
freedom in a closed and collapsing universe. It is the turning 
of the little self upon itself, tlie dead end of decadence, the 
broken mirror held up to a civilization on trial, the literature 
of extreme situation. 

By definition Existentialism is an encounter with authen- 
tic living, Lebenswelt. It is not a gloss on living, hiding 
behind some simplistic or elaborate theoria of existence. 
This has not prevented some of them from erecting tortuous, 
Teutonic superstructures. But Existentiahsm is nothing if 
not lived. Basically, it is the difference between two pro- 
positions : “All men are mortal” and “You are going to die”. 
The first of these is impersonal and objective ; the second, 
personal and subjective, is existential. Your existence is at 
stake, existence that precedes essence and all talk of essence. 
Your decision made in the face of death is a neater part of 
your reality, that is your existence, than all your ability to 
manipulate numbers and machines, or in a dull, sub-human 
way, to conform. According to their grammar of assent, or 
dissent, the religious and atheistic existentialists ask different 
quesUons : the religious existentialists want to know “What 
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shall I do to be saved ?” while the atheists ask “What shall 
I do to be free ?” To the uninitate these two statements might 
look like Tweedledum and Tweedledee but in fact there is a 
deep difference. It is the difference between Kierkegaard and 
and Sartre, betw'een the Hebrew prophets and the Buddha. 

In the existentialist crowd Pascal stands at the crossroad. 
A brilliant mathematician, he felt obliged to rebel against the 
rationalism of the age. In a blind mechanic universe he 
anxiously looked for final and personal significance. The 
eternal silence of the infinite spaces frightened h,im. Why 
were they empty ? ( Now perhaps the silences are frightened 

of our astronauts.) Pascal was worried by man’s first and 
last question ; Who has put me here ? and why ? By 
whose order and direction have this time and place been 
allotted to me ? An existentialist born bct'ore his time, 
Pascal’s trouble lay in the fact that he was both a scientist 
and a Christian, a Christian who found it hard to accept 
Authority and felt obliged to make a personal decision and 
verification — the record of his mystical experience is match- 
less — of the truths of religion. In the process he was torn 
to pieces. 

Pascal was followed by other voices, more shrill. Of 
these odd fellows who helped the movement on its way and 
gave it a new look the chief was Kierkegaard, patron-saint of 
artist-philosophers. But in spite f)f his barbed atUick on 
Christianity he remained, in a sense, within the fold. His 
real problem, by no means solved to date, was : How to be a 
Christian in (spite of) Christendom? Faith for him had 
become largely a matter of “fear and trembling”. However 
absurd, one must choose and leap — to faith. With him may 
be mentioned the Russian novelist, Fydor Dostoevsky, who 
w’anted to kiss the feet of suffering humanity, and announced 
his image of tortured poor sfjuls as Note.s' jrorn the Under- 
ground, a telling title. From Germany was heard the mighty, 
if broken, accents of Frederick Nietzsche, half-blind prophet 
of the Superman, which was later to become the theme of a 
Shavian comedy. Nietzsche lashed against the lies of petty 
moralities the religion of slaves, Sklavenreligion. Dead 
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against mediocrity and conformity he taught — rather an 
excited and exciting teacher — dangerous doctrines which he 
called the Joyful Wisdom. Live Dangerously, he held. He 
proclaimed the old news with a new banner headline : God is 
Dead. The Fates had their revenge when he met an early 
death, as an idiot. Some have claimed Karl Marx as half-way 
an existentialist, since it was the purpose of his Manifesto to 
change the world inHrad of writing philosophies or inter- 
TO’etation. The psychic determinism inherent in the thought 
of Sigmund Freud does not cjualify him to belong to the inner 
circle cf existeniedists. But in his own way msulo clear, with 
evidence culled from ancient myths and ultra-modern living, 
the presence of a prc-Iogical self underlying our conventional 
image, the face behind the mask. 

Most of these precursors were lonely men, maladjusted, 
abnormal, whose private agonies were part of the wider sick- 
ness of society and who help us, with a slant, to understand 
ourselves and the age better. Our representative men, they 
are a broken mirmr, the broken w^iiid, to use Marcel’s phrase, 
in which to behold the image of a society in decay. Not a 
flattering picture but true. In spite of an occasional, or habi- 
tual, posing both the Christian a^vl the atheistic existentialists 
are trying to be honest. They know, none better, that the 
enemy of self-knowledge is self-deception. Through all the 
anxiety and shipAvreck they are moving towards some insight. 
Someone has described Exi.^tentialism as a road to Golgotha. 
But “at the end cf the road one may as easily find two thieves 
as find the suffering Sa\'iour”. That depends, perhaps less 
on the nature of one’.s decision than on one’s character, one’s 
will and what one really wishes to become. This explains 
the different emphases and the schools among the existen- 
tialists, within and without the Church. 

In the twentieth century the more w^ellknown, but not 
all, of the existentialists have been atheists, or look so. The 
chief of these is Martin Heidegger, the former Magi of 
Freiburg. The simplest way to describe his chief obsession 
is, to use his own words. Nothing. Out of this Nothing we 
may, if we follow him adroitly and long enough, work out 
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the possibility of a Being. Near and 3'et removed from him 
is the problematic Frenchman, Jean-Paul Sartre, who has all 
the makings of a cult figure. Recently he added to his stature 
by rejecting the Nobel Prize for Literature. Sartre is a 
clever, consistent and complicated thinker and has worked 
out the logical sequence of a Godless existence with a 
thoroughness (and sometimes tiresomeness) that puts his 
Teutonic archetypes into the shade. His role in the French 
Resistance, his one essay in heroism, partly explains the 
origin and type of Exi.:>tenlialism associated with his name. 
In his eye the ability 'jo l the de( ision to say ‘No’ to every- 
thing — including the German Occupation and the No]>el 
award — constitute man’s only true existence and freedom. 
He is an individualist and heretic of a high order. Here is a 
s.ample of his more serious logic and the metaphysics of 
meaninglessness : “What man needs is to find himself 
again and to understand that nothing can save him from 
himself, not even a valid proof of the existence of God.” 

Christian writers like Berdyaetv (Eastern Church), 
Maritain (Catholic) and Paul Tillich (Protestant) have been 
worried by the atheistic strain in modern existentialism. In 
his essay. 'The Meaning of Contemporary Atheism”, while 
discounting the antic.^' of atheists, Maritain has not failed to 
notice the clement of “greatne.ss and generosity” among its 
bolder spirits who risk disapproval but do not give up the 
right to think for themselves. Maybe, Maritain himself 
generously concedes, the rigorous atheists are a little nearer 
to God than those who believe perfunctorily or as a part of 
habit and convenience than out of any genuine seeking or 
encounter. Thus, existentialism has, one might say, a 
message for the faithful or the so-called faithful. It forces 
them to examine the foundations of their easy faith, to tear 
away all sense of false security. Albert Camus, once a lead- 
ing light of the atheistic school, was basically devout and 
truly interested in the problem of sanctity without, however, 
being tied to the apronstrings of a Church. He almost 
resented that God did not exist (but how did he know ?) and 
felt like crying out : ”My God, my God, why have you for- 
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saken me 1” but not ^‘Father, into thy hands I command my 
spirit’". 

Nicholas Berdyaev raised his powerful voice in favour of 
freedom and the divine in man and history. He also violently 
protested against the ‘‘Thingification’^ of modern society, 
criticised both Capitalism and Communism and pleaded in 
vain for a '‘personalist socialism”. Born in India he might 
have become an angry sarvodaya leader, a specimen sadly 
wanting. Unlike most existentialists Karl Jaspers, originally 
a physician and psychologist, does not reject science and 
leason. Unsparing in his probe of Man in the Modem Age 
Jaspers has tried to show how through the existentialist 
impasse one may reach faith and “transcendant thinking” 
but without joining any of the religious sects. 

The Catholics have their own brand of existentialism and 
imply that they alone have, and have the right to be, the 
genuine article. Catholic writers draw, as a rule, a distinc- 
tion between “natural theology” which any person with the 
gift of reason can find out for himself and other forms of tmth 
of which the Pope is the reix)sitory. This has lead some 
Catholic thinkers to reject existentialism (which rejects 
authority and all forms of revealed religion) as a heresy and 
nihilistic. But others, more perceptive, have seen that 
beyond assent to authority the need for a personal encounter, 
or verification, remains the heart of the religious life. In the 
writings of these men, like, Jacques Maritain and Gabriel 
Marcel, the existentialist note is easy to observ^e. 

The existentialist note has been a marked feature of 
Hebrew thought, old as well as new. The Book of Job is an 
existentialist classic or ought to be. In modem Hasidic tradi- 
tion no one has stood out so well as Martin Buber, even if his 
famous formula, I-Thou, has been ruined by repetition by 
inferior thinkers. The unique self of Kierkegaard, Buber has 
rightly pointed out, can become so only through relation. In 
his own mystical way, Buixir has been a close critic of the 
the reign of impersonality (It). As he puts it, “He who lives 
with It alone is not a man”. There is “one Thou who never 
becomes IV*, and that is God. Buber does not, however. 
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equate the human seU with God, who is always '‘over 
against'* us. 

It may be mentioned that Communist ideology has always 
been a little suspicious of the intense individualism of existen- 
tialists or, what from their point of view must appear worse, 
their affiliation with the Churches. Artists and thinkers dis- 
playing, however subtly, the fact that they do not belong is, 
in their view, anything but healthy. Not the Pope but the 
Communist Party has banned Sartre. 

Most existentialists hold that a rational or straight 
forward communication of their theme or situation is not 
possible. What they are offering is not a set of rational pro- 
positions. They must be difficult, obtuse, in order to be 
genuine. Or, as Kierkegaard put it, I conceive it to be my 
duty to create difficulties. Faithful existentialists have fol- 
lowed that advice and example. Hence in existential exegesis 
"iifdirect communication" figures so promiently. There is in 
this a certain resemblance to Zen Buddhism, but with far 
less finesse. As with Nietzsche, existential philosoi^hers like 
Heidegger, Jaspers and Sartre move dangerously away from 
expository to evocative forms of writing. 

In the twisted existential hierarchy of art Dostoevsky 
occupies a position of his own, followed at a distance by men 
like Kafka, Gide, Malraux, Sartre, Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Camus, Baldwin and others. But more than fiction poetry 
offers a natural outlet to the existential insights. Robert Frost, 
though not a fellow traveller, has voiced many an existential 
mood, even if he did not care much for its theory or the 
group. Earlier we have Holderlin, Heidegger’s patron-saint, 
and Rilke, an archetype for all "disinherited minds". Even 
T. S. Eliot, in spite of his pedantry, in his exploration of 
hollow lives and innuendoes on the falsities of modern living 
comes close to the existentialists. In Graham Greene’s novel. 
The Third Man, Line the racketeer, speaks, presumably, 
for all of us : "In these days nobody thinks of human beings. 
Government don’t, so why should we ?’’ Auden’s wit smartly 
skips over as well as tumbles into the existentialist abyss. 
Incidentally, Eliot has written a perceptive Introduction to 
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Pascal's Pensies, while Auden has edited a Selections from 
Kierkegaard. The drama is perhaps closest to the existen- 
tialist ethos. Some of O' Neill's plays are existential in effect. 
Hemingway's “A Clean Well-lighted Place" is lighted up with 
the thoughts of loss : “It was all nothing and man is nothing 
too." A typical existential play would be Sartre's No Exit, a 
hell built by and around the ego, from which the pro- 
tagonists neither can or will escape. Endgame by Beckett is, 
as the name suggests, in the new genre, which older theory 
and practice can hardly admit or accommodate.* 

Nietzsche had said that only the artists dare to show us 
the human being as ha is. A study of the art of portrait, as 
opposed to realistic painting or slick photography, will show. 
For instance, Rembrandt's portraits. Or Rouault's. This is 
no less true of landscapes, such as those of Van Gogh. Nearer 
home some of the doodles and paintings of Rabindranath 
Tagore qualify for that dubious eminence. 

What do we make of all this ? What should be our 
attitude towards these men and the movement ? Existen- 
tialism obviously reflects the contemporary sickness of the 
spirit, a shipwreck or crisis in conscience. It will not do to 
lX)oh-pooh it. Backwash of the Renaissance and the Enlighten- 
ment, and of Dictatorship, when torture was a daily reality, 
the contradictions of our age — as revealed in such institu- 
tions as Technique, Church and Party — have stimulated it 
into existence. In its own way it is a call to reality and a 
revolt against all that is phony, and putrid, when “each man 
experiences his very existence as guilt and betrayal, and as 
a possibility of death : nothing more". Demetrios Capatanakis 
catches the modern accent when he says, “Nothingness might 
save or destroy those who face it, but those who ignore it are 
condemned to unreality. They cannot pretend to a real life, 
which if it is full of risks, is also full of real promise." 
Unfortunately, its very protest or pretense has become some- 
thing of a permanent stance and a stunt, to be valued for 

• Elsewhere he says : “There is nothing to express, nothing which to 
express, nothing^rom which to express, no power to express, no desire to 
express, together with no obligation to express." The only question is : 
why write at all ? 
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itself, in which the forlornness and despair of existence are 
strangely transmuted into a kind of self-satisfied, rather cosy 
[lefiance of the universe. In other words, among these 
knight-errants of the Absurd the line between the hero and 
the cad is sometimes quite thin, and its re-assertion of the 
age-old question : “Know thy self” shows little discrimina- 
tion as to which self to choose or be. According to 
Kierkegaard, unconsciously echoing Tertullian, the Incarna- 
tion is Absurd. It is perhaps not without significance that 
Miguel Uneimuno, a Spaniard, has derived a new Quixotic 
philosophy from Kierkegaard. The existentialists do not 
always distinguish between “I believe” and “I feel”. Je ne 
sais pas ce que je crois. Many things pass for existentialism 
which are really a matter of mood and an unbalanced inward- 
ness. Suffering tells us that we exist, says Unamuno. But 
the suffering, such as it is — though one suspects it is often 
hugely exaggerated — leads to neither charity nor understand- 
ing. If not morbid or theatrical, it certainly seems overdone, 
almost pathological, the sign of a Sick ego in a sick society. 
Also in its insistence on the role of the lonely individual 
existentialism is in danger of forgetting that true selfhood 
need not be perennially opposed to social realities and rela- 
tions. This is recognised by Jaspers but not by the Sartrean 
school which speaks the language of intellectual Ishmaels. 

Atheistic existentialism in particular is the product of a 
poor psychology, of a dying animal. Not that it is not subtle, 
but is it deep enough ? Sometimes it comes close to being 
a tremendous trifle, a merciless squeezing of the shrunken 
and splintered ego by monsters of littleness. Its much- 
advertised “decision” ignores or shows little or no considera- 
tion of loving-kindness according to which service to God 
(and humanity) is perfect freedom. The existentialists have 
obviously never heard of, and perhaps will not believe in, 
non-attached activity. Both its understanding of the will and 
the nature of activity look utterly unspiritual. It is no 
wonder that even the tolerant Popes of today have condemned 
it as a heresy. To will what He wills is the supreme secret, 
says the mystic. This is a wisdom, more than that it is an 

14 
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experience— which the existentialist does not know and can- 
not know. For, according to the existentialist shastra, 'He' is 
dead or does not exist. Can man survive the death of God ? 
And what men ! Ghouls and goblins flitting about the dark, 
squeaking and squealing their way to Le Neant of their own 
choice. Liberty, what crimes are not committed in thy 
name ! Atheistic existentialism describes in detail the conse- 
quences of a life without roots, of a civilization without con- 
viction and convention. Excellent in opposition, it is a test 
for all time-honoured assumptions, thought and conduct. 
Sleazy solutions wither at its touch. These men have looked 
at the very bottom of the modern psyche and the Abyss has 
looked back into them. Unhappy men, they have '‘chosen 
despair’’. * 

But by itself existentialism reveals no certain moral 
noiTn or content, no mark for the waylost mariner on life’s 
tossing waves Judged by the highest standards it appears 
superficial, even dangerous. For instance, while it was 
possible for Heidegger, with whatever equivocation, to be 
pro-Nazi — “Only the Fuehrer himself is the German Reality” 
— for Sartre it was clearly an impossibility. His one brief 
hour of heroism, during the Resistance, is untorgetlai ile ' 
“We wore never more free than during the German Occupa- 
tion We had lost all our rights, beginning with the right to 
talk klvcry day we were insulted to our face and had to take 
it in sileiK'e. Under one pretewt or another, as workers, lews 
or {lohtical prisoners, we were deported oi 7nasse. Every- 
where, on })ill boards, in the newspapers, on the screen, we 
encountered the revolting and insipid picture of ourselves 
tliat our oppressors wanted us to acc'cya And, because o( all 
this, we were free. . . . The circumstances, as they often were, 
finally made it ix^ssible for us to live, without pretence or false 
shame, the hectic and impossible existence that is known as 
the lot of men.” But in tx)st-Occupation France the Sartrean 
defiance or decision has not been of much help. 

A by-product of the contemporary crisis in history and 

* “ w . And practise nausea in a mirror but the nausea is loal 
notwithstanding:." 
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conscience, existentialism represents bitter, bewildered 
honesty along with much meretricious posturing. I want 
honesty, had been Kierkegaard’s last words. But was he not 
all his life an actor ^ An exposi^ as well as a rationalization 
of the Irrational Man, existentialism is an intrepid, if undis- 
ciplined exploration of the di'eary depths from which most 
men turn their eyes away. In the existentialist universe we 
are never alive unless w'e shiver, certainly never more alive 
than when we shudder before the Unknowm, be it God, Death 
or the Other, the hell of separative consciousness. An 
experience and experiment in living without God it is at the 
.same time a wxiiting for God and Godot. 

Opponents of the Hi^he-st thtv have come 
Out of th.'i; woiia ol thoimht and po^^(‘t 

'i'o sei\e by onnnlv thv ('o^'inic -(du-nie 
Nmht then i«du o md ^tiMti'^ic 

None can ro.ich Hea\ i‘n who lias not passed through Hell. 
Here is Hell up-to-date, a l)ante.s<iue journey > rchours. l?ut 
with no Dante in view, none to write the last eanto, of 
The tiouhle with nio.st I'Xistentiahsts is that they 
lirefer to be in lied, not for a sea.son but alway.s llewriting 
the .story of the Fall without KeHlemiition, they choose to be 
their own swi'ating sel\es Paradoxically, then leal, if 
unintended, service and meaning may he in a return, albeit 
an uncon\'ent lonal return, to the \aii('tio,s of Religious 
laxjierience .;\s Pierre* Rou.sse'U't has said, 1 he human soul 
has not found it.self ; and this kind of ab.sence it.self from itself 
IS the es.sential sign signifying the slate of being on the way, 
lending towards God ” Out of Nothing All, out of the Void 
CompasMon When <md how it will hapji'm is anybeidy’s gue.ss. 
But when it does, the becoming of Tirntb, das Gcsclichcn dcr 
Wdhrlicit, jio.se .will be unneccssai’y ;md blight turn into 
benediction The descent into the pit, Kant had suggested, 
was the only path to apotheosis But like most philoso- 
phers without faith he had no praxis Those who, while 
remaining true to yugudluirma, needs of the hour, can supply 
that faith will be renewing mankind’s oldest tradition, and 
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heal the gaping wounds of self-consciousness. Analysis 
apart, this will mean a going back to more than the foundation 
of metaphysics. It will be, rather, a “conversion to the 
intrinsic”, to a pure glory of being, “the hidden being which 
reveals itself”. Is yoga, one wonders, the answer ? As the 
mediaeval Indian mystic, Saraha, knew so well : 

The fair tree of thought knows no duality, 

Spreads through the triple world. 

It bearq the flowers and fruit of compassion, 

And its name is service to others. 

Or, as the poet-philosopher Asangga has it : The Bodhi- 
sattva’s love for fellow-creatures is the supreme mystery of 
the world, or that it is not, since the other and self are for 
him identical, since all mankind to him are himself. Not 
mankind alone. The sentiment has its echo in the academic 
jargon of modern psychology too. Says Maslow : “The 
inner-outer split, between self and all else, gets fuzzy and 
much less sharp, and they are seen to be permeable to each 
other at the highest levels of personality development.” If 
and when these higher levels of personality development 
become available much of the agonised existential gestures 
and strategies will not be needed. Then existentialism will 
cease to exist. Is the shipwrack^ then, a harvest, does 
tempest carry the grain jor thee ? Agonies are one of my 
changes of garment. The other is — ecstasy. Yahklesah so 
hod hi, Yah samsdrah tat nirvdnarn. 
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A visit to Aldous Huxley — climax of all my wanderings in the 
west coast. Like a good many other things this too I 
owed to my good doctor friend, whose enthusiasm easily put 
mine to shame. “After coming all this way how can >'OU 
think of going back to India without seeing Aldous Huxley ?” 
The question, as he put it, with a rising rhetoric in which 
appeal and persuasion were eciually mixcil, seemed unanswer- 
able. He took the lead and rang up Mr. Huxley, five hundred 
miles away. Across the distance the voice soundcxl so English 
and reassuring Even the fact that I had committed the indis- 
cretion of writing a small IxKik on him did not — as 1 had 
feared it well might — make him tiw to get rid of me at once. 
On the contrary he scemixi pleasantly surpriscxi and, on his 
own, gave elaborate directions how to roach his home in the 
Hollywood hills. 

This of course did not pi event us fi om being waylost 
more than once At we reached the hou.se at the end of a 
.steep serpentine road, the city of Los Angelics lay at out feet 
The view was spectacular but the immediate prospads were 
almost frightful There was .something unspcakablv (htIc 
about the place It might well have been haunted. There 
was not a soul to be .seen anywhere. A strange di: (]uiet bill 
over our spirits. Even the (Uxitor felt a little unea.sy as he 
viewed the lonoly helicopter whirr against the horizon. It 
might have been a vampire or an albatro.ss. 

The house looked deserted. Later we learnt that he was 
occupying but one of its rooms. His own house, about a mile 
off, had been burnt down in an accident. The only things to 
escape had been his wife’s Stradivarius and the manuscript 
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of his latest novel, Island. He did not plan to build another. 
It is curious, he told us later, to be without any possession, 
without any concrete, tangible links with the past. 

As we rang the bell the fade of a little child peered 
through an upper window. “Your name, please ?’’ it said. A 
minute later the same impersonal, polite voice announced that 
Mr. Huxley would be down in a minute. We held our breath. 
A minute later the front door opened and there, in the 
semi-darkness, stood Mr. Huxley himself. We were familiar 
with his picture. But was this the face ? Tall, thin, with gray- 
ing hairs and a slight stoop, one eye almost blind, even the 
gait was far from steady. It was like talking to the shades. 
But what a gentle .shade, exceedingly polite, and how diff»3rent 
from his sharp, corru.scating writings ! But somehow it was 
all very sad, the place, the person, everything. Was it some 
mysterious penance he was undergoing or had inflicted upon 
himself’ And for what? Mescalin and LSD? The agony 
:ind the ecstasy ? We did not know. But we all felt an air 
of withdrawal about him. He did not seem to belong to this 
world and if by any chance he had glided in or out of the 
window' we at least w'ould not have been surprised But 
speculations can w'ait 

I !(' had recently been to India We were cut'ious to know' 
ho ' lie had lound the country and the people this time 
D 1 mg his earlier visit, nearly three decades back, the jesting 
Pilate had, among other things, written : “If I were an 
Indian millionaiie, T w'ould leave all my money for the endow- 
ment of an Atheistic Mission.” Years later, in 1945 , we find 
him writing, to a friend in South India, a different note : 
“When ami if the world is at peace again I should like to 
return to India and see it with other eyes than those w'ith 
which T saw' it when I was there last.” India cannot be said 
to be at peace now but the Tagore Centenary Committe had 
invited him and he had gone for a short visit. This gave us 
an ea.sy opening 

“How' w'as your visit to India ’” 

“Well, wo had three days of the Centenaiyc Then I flew 
to Madras, to see Krishnamurti ” 
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“Did you visit places, like Banaras, Agra, Calcutta ?“ 

“No, not this time. The visit was too short for that." 
“Did you notice any change in India this time ?" 
“Naturally there’s change. My goodness ! I don’t 
know. There is the demographical problem to begin with. 
An enormous headache ” 

“Did you meet Pandit Nehru ?“ 

“No, he was in Mexico then Rut I met my old friend, 
Dewan Chaman Lai. Also Krishna Knpalani, of the Akademi. 
Remaika]:>le person." After a pau^e he added, as if lie liad 
remembei'ed something “In th.e Centenary itself listening to 
speaker after siieakcr telling us of Tagore’s works being trans- 
lated into the various regional languages gave us a new angle 
at the problem of languages in India. Outside, we do not 
sufTicienlly realise the problem of ( ommunication as it I'xists 
m India. By the way, in what language do you teach m the 
schools and colleges the-e days*'’" he asked us 

We explained liriefly How some were eag(‘rly tiying to 
replace English by the i egional languages and had (W’en set a 
deadline for the pur^xise. But there were others wdio wanted 
to retain English till such time wdien suitable t('Xt books and 
othei' material became available in the regional languages 
Thev also felt tliat exaai if, in tin* lone run. Isnglish could not 
perhaps remain the language^ of instiuction it waiuld still be 
ncc(’-sary to leaii'i it and learn it w’cll There w-as no iM)int, 
thev felt, in throwing aw’ay an obvious afl\'antag(‘ Ihit the 
piciure wars fai (rom clear and government ])olicy had veered 
fiami one to the othei- and back again 

“Well, it IS ])rofoundly usdul, a sort of lingua fnnica. 
And I don’t think the rest of the w^orld is going to take the 
trouble of learning Hindi in a hurry," said Huxley witli a 
smile 

“Are you \vriting anything now someone^ a.sked 
“Last winter I finisherl a long essay on Science and 
Literature." 

That reminded A few days back we had come across 
an advertisement w^hich showed his Art of Seeing as children’s 
book “Did you know^ ?" asked Mrs. M — , “that the Art of 
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Seeing is being advertised as a children’s book ? Is it the 
same book or have you written something new on the 
subject ?” 

“Children’s book ?’’ Mr. Huxley raised his hands in alarm 
and despair. “Can’t think of it like that. No I have not 
written anything new. Not that I know of.’’ 

“Excuse me, how do you write ? I mean, do you take 
notes, write out or — ?’’ 

(His books, particularly Point Counter Point, hint at the 
manner of his composition or so people have thought.) 

“Type and correct,’’ he said briefly. 

“And do you read these yourself or — ?’’ (We had heard 
of his failing eyesight.) 

“Yes, I read myself.’’ 

“Talking of books, which did you enjoy writing most ?’’ 

“I don’t know really. I think I like Time Must Have 
A Stop.” 

“Which gave you the most trouble ?’’ 

“Well, I can’t say. They all do. I constantly revise. All 
my thoughts are second thoughts.” 

“Among the many authors that you have read or met has 
anyone influenced you ?” 

“Influence ? Well, I can’t think of anyone in particular. 
Dostoev.sky. Tolstoy. At one time I used to read a good 
deal of French novels. Now too little, I am afraid. Not 
enough of contemporary writers either. Not as much as I 
would like to, anj^way.” 

We slowly moved up to deeper waters. Beginning with 
pacifism, which he has consistently championed. 

“You have often written in favour of the pacifist position. 
But can it be anything more than an individual action or 
attitude ? Or do you really think that any large group or 
nation will accept pacifism as the right way to solve difficulties 
and differences ?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” he admitted simply. “I did think 
once. But I don’t think so now.” It is difficult to convey 
the pathos of these three short senteiices. “Infinitely greater 
men,” the voice went on, “have tried. Gandhi did, but — .” 
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He left the sentence unfinished. 

‘‘Do you think pacifism is ultimately related to some kind 
of mysticism 

“I think so. Finally, yes. Don’t you ?” 

“But then what happens to the Gita ? Krishna does 
recommend fighting, even if the motives are far different from 
the usual motives,” we parried. 

“Well, it is a pei’petual dilemma,” said Mr. Huxley look- 
ing into the distance. His head seemed to droop. The 
thought seemed painful to him. We did not pursue the 
subject further. 

We now turned to even more dangerous grounds, the use 
of drugs with which his name had been recently associated. 
The controversy was still raging and in some ways he stood 
at the centre of it. 

“You once wrote about the t>o.ssible use of diaigs for 
purposes of political l^rain-washing. That was meant as a 
warning. How is it that you now support the use of drugs 
and other artificial aids for providing spiritual exixjriences ? 
How do you justify this in terms of ends and means 7” 

“Well, in Brave New World the dioig is the plank ot 
scientific dictatorships. Today pharmacology is iX)uring out 
floods of controlled psychic energisers. These did not exist 
earlier and can lead to enormous alterations of consciousness, 
without beidg harmful. LSD, Alcscalin, these are very extra- 
ordinaiy. There is no indication (lie repeated) that thc'ii’ 
use is dangerous or that the afteioffects are harmful. And 
then tliere is the whole question of the significance ol tlie 
experience that they induce. You know how William James 
had come to its defence ? But James had used only .some 
kind of laughing gas. T.ater, in his Tioo Sources of Morality 
and Religion, Berg.son had come to James’ rescue, but he liad 
also suggested that the drugs must not l^>e thought of as the 
cause but the condition for the altered experience. You know 
Leary ?” he turned towards us. 

Luckily we did. He was the Harvard professor who had 
recently 'resigned’ (you know what that means in academic 
circles) to carry on his re.search into the drugs. It was all in 
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the papers. There was nothing extraordinary about our 
knowledge. 

“But why did he choose Mexico ?” asked Sasanka, the 
doctor. 

“Because it is convenient and they have a place where 
they can work.” 

“Have they, asked you to join them ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you ever tried these drugs yourself ?” asked 
Mrs M — . (Of course he had. That is where the trouble 
lay.) 

“Yes, Mcscalin and LSD. I have not tried the mush- 
room. The mushroom, you know, is mentioned by the 
Spaniards. But they thought that the cult had died out. It 
had not. One of J. P. Morgan’s men, himself a banker, was 
passionately interested in these. He made serious inquiries, 
went to the local medicine men and women. Then Professor 
Heims, of Paris, an eminent micologist, got interested. Then 
on things began to happen.” It seemed to do him good to say 
all this. 

“On the basis of your experience would you say that the 
mind can directly control matter ?” we asked him. 

“Well, the mind is virtually omniscient. The relation- 
ship of mind and body has bothered people in eveyy age. One 
influences the other, obviously. Today convertibility is com- 
ing to be accepted more and more. We are beginning to talk 
in terms of one set or the other. Now, for the first time, it 
seems we can understand these things a little better. Ninety 
per cent of our knowledge is recent acquisition. Mescalin is 
only fifteen years old, LSD even less.” 

“What happened to you after you had taken these 
drugs ?” 

“Very extraordinary,” pat came the reply. “An enor- 
mous amount of aesthetic experience — sometimes transfigura- 
tion — pre- or fully mystical states I should say. A total 
solidarity with all creatures.” 

“But Isn’t all this sensation a little selfish ?” put in the 
critical, worried Mrs. M — . 
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“No,” said Huxley at once. If he felt offended he did not 
allow us to see that. “It is equally selfish to fall in love 
while so many remain untouched by that emotion.” It was 
a perfect tu quoque. After a pause he added, more gently, 
elaborating on what he had said earlier. “As Meister Eckhart 
says, what the mystic takes in by his contemplation he gives 
out in love. That, you know, is the difference between the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana, between the Arhat and the 
Bodhisattva. There is no reason why these ‘sensations’ or 
experiences should be at all selfish. They can be, indeed 
often are, the very oppo.site.” 

“What do you think of the threat of an atomic war ?” 
asked Mrs. M — , perhaps in an effort to change the topic. In 
any case, the question was bound to come up, .sooner or later. 

“I — just — don’t — know,” said Mr. Huxley very, very 
sjowly. It sounded like the voice of a tiretl child. Then the 
old voice came back and continued. “I don't think either 
party wants to blow the other off. But, you see, it all depends 
on the further question ; Can we escape from the prison of 
our culture, which is nationalistic and materialistic ?” 

“What would you say is the real trouble with the 
‘prisoner’ ?” 

“One of the aims of all political and military propaganda 
has always been to de-humanize the enemy first. That makes 
it so much easier to deal with them afterwards. The denial 
of personality is always a danger and an error. In our world 
it exists in great abundance.” 

“Swami Vivekananda used to speak of the di.sea.se of 
civilization.” 

“So have others,” said Mr. Huxley, not fully impressed. 
“But civilization also prevents us from turning into baboons. 
Paradox and ambivalence.” 

“You have, more than once, quoted Marett’s definition 
of civilization, that the only progress is a progress in charity. 
Do you still hold to that view ?” 

“Indeed, I do.” 

“What would you say about today’s culture from that 
point of view ?” 
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'‘We come back to the old point. We are all beneficiaries 
and victims of our culture. As it happens, it is a culture of 
non-charity, organised non-charity and (after a pause) of 
organised insanity.” Nothing could be more precise. 

“Cannot education do something about it ?” inquired 
Sasanka, the doctor. “I personally think that the British 
system of education, with its discipline and sense of respect 
is much better than the permissive system that obtains here 
in this country. What do you say to that ?” 

“Yes, the Convention of Discipline has somehow dis- 
appeared,” answered Mr. Huxley in a very quiet tone. “How 
do we get it back ? Does anybody know ?“ asked Mr. Huxley 
no one in particular. 

“What do you think of the Teenagers here ?“ asked 
Mrs. M — , who, like every mother, had problems of her own. 

“It is an extraoidinary phenomenon,” agreed Mr. Huxley. 
“This Gang Business. In Los Angeles, you know, they are 
terribly worried about this.“ 

I told him how a few days back, in downtown San 
Francisco, a fi'icnd had pointed out to me a -elf-conscious 
Negro youth swaggering along the sidewalk He was none 
other tlian th(' Director of Hell’s Angels, I was told A Very 
Important Person, my friend had tried to impress that fact 
upon me. 

“I have no doubt about that,” Mr. Huxley’s voice was 
duly deferential to the boss of the Baudelairean brotherhood. 
“It puzzles me,’’ he went on. “One fairly obvious rea -^on is 
of course that we are now getting adolescents who have noth- 
ing to do. Extremely vigorous youth, with nothing to do, 
nothing worthwhile Recently there had been an interesting 
and enlightening article in the Nation on ‘Lalx)ur Shudders 
at the Thought of Leisure.' Aii enormous problem, I'eally, 
this pi'oblem of unemployment, of unemployed youth They 
legislate about Child Labour, but they have done nothing 
about Child Idleness.” 

“On top of it they are all the time exposed to tempta- 
tions and other artificial stimulus,” we contributed to the 
conversation. 
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“Of course that makes it even worse. The Lord’s Prayer 
says, Lead us not unto temptation. But Madison Avenue 
speaks a diilerent gospel, based on a clear negation of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 1 also think,” added Mr. Huxley, “living in 
large cities may have something to do with this. Growing 
up totally out of touch with Nature. I cannot help feeling 
that a growing fruit tree, or living in the midst of fruits and 
flowers, the birds and the beasts, has a certain civilizing 
influence on the child. At least there would be less neurosis.” 

“But what has a tree or kK)king at a c'ow to do with 
juvenile delinquency ?” snapped Mrs. M — , apparently not a 
Natu re-enthusiast. 

“Perhaps not directly,” Mr Huxley granted geneiously. 
‘‘But there are links, there may be links Let me gi\’e you 
an example In England the whole thing started with 
spraying the countryside The in.sect.s were destioNcd no 
cloubt, but so were the catei'jiillar.^ In the end IIk'K' were 
no butterflies to be seen anywhere I once uscal to collect 
them. Now I cand e\en find them ALm), the cucLoo and 
the nightingale can no longer be lieard — the raw material of 
poetry is gone ” There was no bitterness or pers<3nal regret 
in all this. He was just stating a lact, or .i statistics 

“The answer, I would say, h(\s in an impi'oved wec^:!- 
killer,” was the (juick suggestion made by tlie si'umtilically- 
minded Mi s M — 

“T wish we coidd get fme,” answered Mr Huxkw dryly 
“1 must say I regret it 1 am not exactly a Word.sworthian, 
but I am glad that I wais i)rought u}) in tlu' country ” 

“Ever}wvhere things .seem to wither Arc we coming to 
an end ?” asked a gloomy voice, w^hich T recognised as mine. 
“What w'oidd you say is man’.s greatest danger today 

“Greatest danger?” He fell into a muse. “Ignorance, I 
think But obviously the most immediate dangers are two : 
the increasing iKis.sibilities of atomic warfare and, secondly, 
the population explosion Take this city. It should be a 
very happy city Is it? Already there are two hundred 
thousand unem])loycfl in the city In order to catch up a 
million new jobs have to be found or created. In the mean- 
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time, Automation will throw more out of their jobs. This in 
the richest country of the world. What are the underdeve- 
loped countries going to do ? The outlook seems increasingly 
depressing. I was in Rome a few months back. The FAO 
had invited scientists and others, including the I'eligious 
heads, to a conference dedicated to fighting hunger all over 
the world. As we listened to the experts the picture looked 
learfully grave.” 

‘'What is the way out ?” 

‘T do not know what the way out may be,” spoke tne 
gentle shade. ''Even if by some miracle we escape disaster, 
our numbers w^ould double by the end of the century and 
touch seven billions, some experts tell us. is thcie any like- 
lihood of a superior .'standard of living for all this gi'oat 
oumber ?” 

“Cannot science come to the rescue asked the doctor 
“Some new and better method of birth control, for instance 

“Exactly. It can and, to an extent, it has. But thu 
.Cl ill expensive and not popular. How are you going to make 
people use these? And even if they do so, may be the 2Lst 
(entury will be a little less awtuL But this w^ould still mean 
lilty years of extreme difTiculty and wretchednes> Tlie 
Chinese, for instance, will soon touch 1,000 million By 
1080. This, as you can imagine, will have ottier I'epiii'cus- 
sions too Their recent behaviour on the Indian Ixaaler i-ni 
exactly reassuring “ 

“It’s a poi'tent,” added a gloomy voice “The tran.^lormc- 
tion of the old Chinese culture is one of the tragedies of today 
In some wxiys it is far w’orse than wdiat has taken ]dace m 
.bgian ” 

“Yes, wiping out three thousand years of culture Tt is 
\ ery, very extraordinary,” Mi*. Huxley seemed to be speaking 
to himself. 

We referred to Toynbee, wiio, in a recent lecture at 
Stanford, had stressed the same problem 

“Did he ?” inquired Mr Hu x lev, obviously please<l “You 
knowy in the earlier volumes of the Study of History he 
seemed to ignore the issue completely. But the problem of 
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population is obviously important. It is one of tliose cases 
where, as Marx said, a sufficient change in quantity is able to 
produce a change in ciuality. The problems of tx)wer-poluics 
aie perhaps insoluble, but we could hope to tackle the pro- 
blems of ecolog}', as tlie FAO has been trying to do.’’ 

''InThePtroDiuil Pliilosoplnj you have suggested that 
the problem oi power can bo m) 1\ ed only \)y the >aint Ho 
you .still think so 

‘Tt remain^, the only solution But ncwv oi course our 
new sources of }X)\ver are changing the pattern ol h\ing. e\en 
of our accepted demociatic (on\ention> Alice ^taiunl the 
work on Atomic Bombs wuthout consulting the Cabinet 'Fins 
IS a good, long way from paihamentary governiiK'nt .lust as 
the form of Monarchy might remain while the spnat is gone, 
so also one day the lornis of I)emoci\ic\ might leinain but the 
-pint wall ])e gone ” 

“President Truman had sent tlu“ maiine, to l\nu\i Witii- 
(jut c'onsulting the Congress But in thn ( a,-.e the eiri had 
justified the means,” cut in Sa-^anka 

“WA'll, tliat IS th(^ major jirobiem. ,das Lord SalrdmiN' 
used to say that his policy wa- one ol mantel 1} inae!i\ilv 
llow' haj)p 3 ^ we would all il tlm weia* really m) .ud 
Mr Huxley with a sad, toUaant, tioub]''d sunk' 

Alter a momt'iu's ])aus(.' wt' (am<‘ ui) with a moi e than 
melaj)h\ sieal (gie.^ 1 n m 

‘‘\\k)uld you say hh' lias a jiuijio e 

This was clearly uiiexjieet^'d Mi lluxley almo a : tailed 
11(‘ suiax'd a littU' He lu'-alaU'd Tin ir <i fai.iwa\ k)()!% in 
hn a.s if 1 1 nm <) dlst, nue die N’ok e spoki' ‘'W'eil —1 

— so far w C' .u’e comianed, it has the pnijs) va- ehooM- 
to g]\'e It But leally. it n an, an unanwvc'i bk* (jiu'stion As 
Hckhart said, it \ on a.sk nn^ to defnu' life, I don’t know what 
It is I li\'e b('e,er-e T h\(' The unu'erse nusins wdiat it 
means, that i what T make' it to nn'an But mw (U’t hele - . 
ne\'ertheless it remains <i M\-t(iy” The \oi(.‘ eamc to 
a halt 

“Would you say that this ^('r.s(‘ of Mysteiy^ n (‘S'entiaily 
individual ^ Or can it be institutionalised I asked 
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“No, Most institutions are, I would say, devices to hide 
or keep away the Mystery. Institutions are necessary but, as 
history shows, they can be fatal too.” 

“The Buddha used to insist that we should rely on our- 
selves for our salvation. He also spoke of the Law of Conse- 
quences. Would you accept that Law as valid ?” 

“Perfectly valid. The only trouble is, how are we going 
to see the consequences, I mean foresee ?” 

“You have often said that man is a teachable animal. 
Don’t you think that one day he might learn to live in har- 
mony with the Nature of Things and live in peace with 
himself and others ?’’ 

“Well, I hope so. He had better. You know,’’ said 
Mr. Huxley with the hint of a smile, “what Carlyle had told 
the American lady when she said that she accepted the 
universe ? She had better !’’ 

But, in spite of the smile, he looked, we thought, a little 
tired. We had already used nearly two hours of his time and 
wanted to leave. But Mr. Huxley insisted on taking us for 
a walk to the Hollywood lakes. It was a dirt road that 
winded across the lonely hillside, rather unexpected amidst 
the glamour capital of the world. 'The Americans had lost 
the use of their legs, he said. For himself, he took long 
walks in the afternoon. What strange thoughts must be 
passing through his mind during these solitary to and fro ! 
He pointed out the plants and the parasites (“like the badly 
dyed hair of an old lady”) by the wayside, not as a botanist 
nilght but as one who genuinely loved these things. ‘“The 
birds are so happy,” he said, looking at some swallows that 
twittered in the sky. 

Later he easily posed for the camera, if not with 
enthusiasm at least with resignation. But clouds were form- 
ing in the sky. (“Like Rajput fainting.”) It looked as if 
it might rain. We had a long drive ahead of us. Asi we 
were walking back someone pointed out a huge atenae on 
the hills overlooking his house. 

“What’s that?” 

“Radio. Now the Defence Department has taken it over. 
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They spy over us all the time,” he added with a sudden 
humour. “Big Brother. When the bomb is dropped," here 
the voice also dropped, all passion spent, "they will say. The 
bomb has been dropped.” 

Was he sad at the prospect ? Or did he look forward to 
it ? Did he himself know ? Does anyone ? 


15 



IRA PROGOFF 

PSYCHOLOGIST OF THE DEPTH 


The last on my map, about to be folded, of an American tour 
was Ira ProgofT, psychologist of the ‘depth’. At the Crescent 
Moon Ranch Mrs. Lois Duncan, who knew him well, had 
sugge.sted that we might meet. As I was about to take off, 
she suddenly muiTnured, “If it is destined you will meet.’’ 
At the time I had not taken it too seriously. In any ca;se, 
you can’t argue with Fate. Or can you ? 

I knew him by reputation and through his books ; Jung’s 
Psychology and its Social Meaning, The Death and Rebirth of 
Psychology and Depth Psychology and Modern Man. 
Dr. ProgolT was both author and practising jisychiatnst, one 
of the top. But his handling of ca.scs and the cure he offered 
differc'd considerably from the ways of the tribe He saw 
man, to quote him, in terms of “what his nature reciuires him 
to become”, a.s a unity ever in prcK'css of growth He still 
thought in terms of wholeness, of a total inclusive pattern, 
and (lid not deny the divine its share in the parado.v of man 
Fven if he did not spell out ‘.spiritual’ in so many hitters, or 
get lost in a metaphysical mist, he siremed fiaendiy to ideas 
and ideals, and “the need of the modern person to re-establish 
a relationship with the creative sources of life”. He was also 
not unfamiliar with yoga In other words, sensitive to the 
entire sjxictrum, which is more than what can be said alxiut 
the jiresiding deities, or ogres, of the psychiatrist pantheon 
Decidedly simpatico. 

For my part I was eager to meet him. A live 
psychiatrist held a kind of fatal fascination. But my days in 
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New Yoik were numbered, less than a week. Two days 
l^efore leaving the States I was taking an inventory of all the 
vast undone. What a lot of missed and messed opportunities 
stared at me from the Engagement Pad ! With an uneasy 
conscience 1 had to admit to myself that 1 had done nothing 
about seeing the doctor At the time 1 was sitting in a Broad- 
way office with a friend, Mr. Sengupla. He asked me my 
plans for the day. I had a frcx* aftern(X)n, I told him. It was 
then that the idea came — that I should ring up Dr. ProgofT. 
I knew enough of New York to know that a practising 
)Fsychiatrist could not be had for the asking. However, on 
an impulse, I rang him up. “If it is destined, you will meet 
him ’’ Mrs I^uncan's words c<mie hack to me 

1 had temptcKl destiny and was waiting tor re.ailts. 

What’s in a \’OKe ’ Much 1 liad wa>n in the liist lounds. 
Idle NOKc <d th(' otlu'r taid could l)e e<isily dc\sc’rih(Ni as 
iriend]\, (w . u c'nt husia^i ic V(‘s, hc" iiad heard about me 
from thi‘ I)unc<ins How long was 1 going to stay in N(wv 
York ? 1 told him that T would Ix^ leaving th(.‘ day aftc'r iu‘\t. 
“Could I sc'c yoti sometime tomorrow I added. “I am 
soriy,” said the xoica, “1 shall be going out of towm for the 
day ” Destiny had -|K)k(.‘n. I had lost the g.ime. But 
wall’ Just then, when 1 had gu’cn uj) hoping, oncc^ again 
the doctor’s \oicc‘ came o\('r the wurc' “I/>ok heu‘,“ i! said 
“1 .-’n.all he fixe for an hour today at thica* in the afttanoon 
An intei\iew lias hc't.n ( .incelhal at th(' last iiour, just now 
Ca n > ou c onu‘ “ 

As ca-'N as that 

.\ little liefore thia‘ 1 ' w(" pi('s('ntx‘d ourselv(\s in fiont of 
his Ihth Street apartment. There were rituals to be undca- 
gonc' I doubt il r could hav(‘ made it without .Mr Sengupta, 
who gu'dcal m(‘ through tlie |H)itals, htyond the F. B. I -ish 
janitor wdio c*y<‘d me with ojien suspicion. In the (aid, we 
weiv^ out of his leacli and on our W'ay to the s(waaith floor, 
which, you will agiee, is a go<x] place for a j)-'ychiatrist’s 
office 

It w'as a neat little loom. A sofa on one side On the 
(Mher a small table, with a tyix.wvritcr, a telephone, book 
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shelves with familiar and unfamiliar titles. Some toys, 
including, for some unknown reason, an Indian baby elephant. 
The only object to make you uneasy was a tape-recorder, 
happily silent. 

Knock and it shall open. It was opened by the young 
secretary, a tall friendly creature. Not only intelligent but 
more than that, understanding, with that perfect charm that 
educated women everywhere have, whether they have been 
to the university or not. Miss Lynn Krug had been, however. 
After taking a course in physics she was now majoring in 
anthropology. No, she did not go in for psychology for fear 
that it might make her too clinical. She was then writing a 
term paper on The Concept of Time among the Hopi Indians, 
the Jews and the Hindus**. '‘Would you care to read it some- 
time and give me the benefit of your opinion ?**“ she asked me 
with an earnestness that university teachers find so attractive 
and embarrassing. I pleaded ignorance and promised to 
find a better mentor for her. We were all rather relaxed, 
when — straight from attending a ‘case* (we had a glimpse of 
the ‘case’, and the glimpse was enough) — Dr. Progoff walked 
in. In his middle fifties, gentle if not shy, he had very 
attractive manners and at once put us at our ease. If this 
was a psychiatrist, psychiatry did not seem so dreadful 
after' all. 

“Have you been to India ?** we asked him. There was 
no special reason for asking that question. But somehow 
we did. It came. 

“Alas, no,” answered the doctor. “But India calls me 
in many ways. It is always good to know other people, other 
cultures, other ways of life and thought. It gives an 
additional dimension to one’s being. India above all.” 

“But India can hardly be ‘another country* to you, Dr. 
Progoff,” we protested. On his part he seemed surprised 
that his books were known in India. 

“Dr. Progoff,” we continued, “as a practising psychiatrist 
which insight of modern psychology appears to you to be the 
most valuable ?** 
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‘‘Well, for me,’* he said after a pause, “the insight that 
seems most important is the fact that the experience of a 
person at a particular point of time isn*t confined to that 
point alone, but stretches before and after. It has many 
dimensions. That is important. Really, we don’t start just 
where we are, we have a long history somewhere, as Emerson 
said, writing about Whitman. But then Emerson was one of 
the few who knew something about an earlier tradition and 
knowledge. As you know, this was largely lost in the 19th 
century and now we have to re-discover it — the depths and 
dimensions within us.’’ 

“What precisely is meant by depth psychology ?’’ asked 
Sengupta, with an innocence that was most becoming in a 
Burra Sahib. 

“What precisely is depth psychology ?’’ Dr. Progoff 
repeated the question. “I would say that by means of 
images, dreams and symbols depth psychology makes avail- 
able to us a dimension of the past, a lost forgotten language. 
That is, so far as the modern man or the western psyche is 
concerne<l, depth psychology provides a scientific means of 
communication and connection. For instance, the various 
urges and impulses that a person feels from time to time 
without always knowing why With the help of depth 
psychology he can know where these come from or where 
they lead to, to what hidden depths of the being. With a 
little training one may even know how to use these for one’s 
future development. For in ]).sychology it is not enough to 
be oriented towards one’s past — that was the mistake with 
analysis — but towai’ds the future too. But after all,’’ added 
Dr. Progoff, “what we call depth psychology is just a foi-m 
and a phrase. Its significance in the history of Western 
thought, as I see it, is that with its help western man may 
work his way back to the forgotten depths of the psyche. If 
there had never been a break or .scission such as the Age of 
Reason involved, there would not perhaps have been any need 
for this kind of psychology. But, mind you, this is not to 
equate depth psychology with religious psychology — the older 
religious psychology. Mediaeval culture may have had a 
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symbolic richness that we have lost. But it is very different 
from ours. Today we have arrived at a point of view and a 
technique which mediaeval Christianity at no time possessed. 
In some respects I would say the medieaval mind tended to 
be too literal, it took a horizontal view of things so to speak. 
This was so even with the greatest. For instance, when 
'How many angels can be balanced on a pinpoint ?’ becomes 
a genuine problem for the theologians, you know something 
has been missed or gone wrong. It is the same with their 
Angclology. There is something behind it, but it has become 
too literal and is no longer a part of real knowledge or 
experience, T would say.’' 

"Isn’t this true of their Demonology too?” we asked. 

"Yes. Demons and Angels, they are after all cousins. 
In earlier ages things were looked upon horizontally, with- 
out any organised scientific knowledge. The sanction of 
dogmas vras all that was needed. Very often that was all 
that was needed to kill knowledge, or whatever of the 
knowledge had survived.” 

"T don’t think either Jacques Maritain of Etienne Gilson 
would accept that,” I objected mildly. "But let’s leave the 
mediaei al mind and come to the modern. Dr. Progoff, you 
know in recent years there has l>een an enormous increase in 
mout.d cases and other forms of neurosis Is this a sign of 
dc s'oncration or docs this point to a crisis of awareness and 
selfhood ?” 

"Yah,” was all that he said in the purest New Yorkesc. 
The monosyllable seemed to help him collect his thoughts, for 
he soon continued. "This is a large historical question. In 
fact, wherever an industrial order has come into being there 
has been this increase of tension and difficulty. Also, don’t 
forget, we now have terms or categories to describe signs of 
this imbalance, A long list of new terms describing these 
imbalances. Hence we see more of these diseases too. It is 
well-known that eveiw time a symptom or a disease is better 
descrilied or understood we have a rash of the same. Because 
we know more of it, we see more of it too But there is also 
something basic in this — a transition Jrom one culture to 
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another, that is from one vision of truth to another, briefly 
from agriculture to industry, from village to town, from a 
unified to a fragmented view of life. Naturally the effect of 
all this has been a prolonged confusion. This is the price 
that we have to pay. Wouldn’t you say,” asked Dr. Progoff 
turning towards me, “that at any point crisis is the road to 
selfhood 

“Yes,” I could not deny that “The distresses of choice 
are our only chance to Ix^ blessed.” I added wisely, quoting, 
or misquoting, someone. 

“That’s it and so it has always Ix^en In our historical 
p>ericKi this has created, as we can see, enonuous problems 
and difficulties Nor is it confined to Europe and the West 
alone. It exists throughout the world, maylx} not in the 
same measure Take Japan or (‘\ c‘n Alrica I am told that 
soraethmg similar is going on in your own country tCKx” 

“Indeed. I would s^iy the new generation in India has 
a civil war with itself It is not merely the l^fiiro])ean mind 
that IS divided against itself We all are. The ‘cxlucated’ 
Indian has often been de.scribed as a schizophrenic It is an 
interesting study, sad but m^gle^dtHl ” 

“I know what you mean,” siud Dr. Progoff “Eor, 
growth is rarely a ha])py ]ir(x-(\ss Put in the ])r(K-e.ss the 
depths of the psyche gel stirred and .something comes out, 
something valuable, which we would not othei^vi.se have or 
use I am not ]xiriicularly worried alxiut tension I think 
it is a good thing, or (‘an be Everything dejicnds on what 
happens to the tension, that i.s what we do with it Veiy 
often instead of helping our develoiiment it helps our own 
destruction, as is happening today ” 

“Then might we not say,” we asked, “that to be adju.sted, 
or well adjusted to a s(x:iety like ours, is itself an error and a 
dieprivation 

“Not only an error but to lx? in error,” agreed Dr Progoff 
with a toutcomprendre smile 

“Dr Progoff. many believe .sex to be at the bottom of this 
tension or trouble What do you say ? In a man s total life 
which IS more important — sex or a sense of significancxi ? 
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“Well, I would say sex is part of the whole pattern of 
life. And when you come to think of it, sex is not just sex. 
It is a category that becomes important only in a certain 
context, time or culture. In most early cultures it remained 
part of a social, even religious ritual. There was no problem, 
at least not to the extent that it is at the present moment of 
history. It is only when society becomes complex and frag- 
mented, when there is more leisure, when values break 
down, and there is no single, governing image or pattern and 
every impulse and activity demands autonomy that sex 
acquires this strange, distorted importance such as we see 
nowadays. This is the main reason for all our pains and 
problems. This is natural and yet not natural.” 

“How or why has this happened ?” 

“In other words, why had the older cultures this overall 
pattern and we don’t ? Because it made life possible.” 

“And today, by implication, we have made life 
impossible ?” 

'Tes, if you like to put it like that. Isn’t that the simple 
truth, after all ? This is the first time in history when we 
have the power, the ability, perhaps even the desire to wipe 
out all life from the planet. Not a pleasant prospect, you 
will agree. Compare, rather contrast the Hindu stages of life. 
Even Shakespeare seems to imply something like that in his 
picture of the seven ages of man, that there is an order or 
inter-relatedness in life. You ask, How will this pattern, or 
wholeness, come back ? Well, that is what we are all after, 
I would say. It will come, but only by the hard way, I am 
afraid. At present there is no society or group with such a 
jiattern. One day the like-minded might come together. 
There have been feeble attempts here and there, among 
artists and thinkers. But nothing definite. It has not 
(‘rystallized yet.” 

“In the task of setting his house in order do you think a 
man can cure or understand himself best? Or is it better 
done by another ?’’ 

“Well, after all most of the older traditions did require 
another or second person, (jiirii or spiritual preceptor, or the 
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Wise Old Man. Ultimately, no doubt, one does it oneself. 
The gum too, I believe, is not so much ‘another person’ as 
your Higher Self. Some creative artists, like Melville and 
Whitman, have done or tided to do all this alone, all by them- 
selves. Tolstoy too tried to do the same, it was bitter and 
costly, and did not end happily ” 

“Does this call for solitude?” 

“Yes, I would say so. But more than outer solitude it 
requires an inwardness that would remain unmoved even in 
society, even in the midst of activity. Aloneness is a way to 
Reality. All the old disciplines insist on tliat. But, generally 
speaking, there is in the human situation something like a 
dialogue relationship : I and Thou. It seems to me that the 
seed of Self is real in all of us, but it is a initentiality rather 
than an actuality. At best there are intimations, unsure, 
flimsy, fleeting. The task of the othei j)erson, I would say, 
is not so much to diagnose or to analyse, as to feel the seed, 
to awaken it To communicate, bit by bit, the reality of it. 
It is easier to sec it in another than in one.s(^lf llenc'e the 
master-disciple i elationshij) In truth, there is neitlier 
master nor disciple, it is the same seed or thi' saint' Self in all. 
But I am getting too meta])hysical and might S(K)n get out 
of my depth, e.speciall\ in th(' presenct' of a man from tiie 
East. What 1 mean to say is that what one si'es is not 
merely the person as h(' is at the moment, what he has 
become for the present, but what h(‘ might Ix' in future, the 
true nature or flow^enng of the seed Self-understanding, oiu' 
might say, is a dialogue with tin' futui’c ” 

“Isn’t It also an e^cajx' from time and all-mad(' thing.''' 
A dialogue wdth eternity I asked 

‘'Yes, in a deeply mystical scm.sis answaa'ed 

Dr. ProgolT. 

“But ho\v is all this to Ix' doin' How wall thf' seed 
flow^er ?” 

“Well, I can’t u.se the Rorsc'hach test ^x'ry well. Nor 
have I much faith in ixmception tests and things like that. 
With the help of these tests you may perhaps get the past 
mapped out. But w’hat about the future'^ In the end I 
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suppose, you have to rely on intuitive factors, such as 
sympathy, imagination and understanding. Science means 
knowing, it is also a method cind a discipline. But here what 
we are after is an intangible, because it is a psychological 
knowledge. This cannot be done by any external computer 
machine.” 

“You seem to imply idealistic values. But is a 
p^chiatrist allowed to have these values ? By the way, 
what is your idea of a balanced life ?” 

“But why should the psychiatrist not be allowed to have 
a sense of values ? I should say much depends on that, on 
what kind of values he has. Isn’t a psychiatrist a man 
speaking to men ? But of course it is always difficult to state 
one’s sense of values so coldly as that. You see, one’s values 
must somhow come from one’s life, that is from within. 
You know for some time I have been working with the_^ 
American Ministry. But this does not mean that I accept 
the dogmas or doctrines of any particular sect. For instance, 
if I speak to a church group in support of a conclusion, let 
us say in support of morality, my reasons for doing so may 
not be the same as the church’s reasons for doing so. Indi- 
viduals may arrive at a iwint of view without owing any 
allegiance to a particular group or doctrine. Does this 
involve subjectivity or relativity of values ? I don’t think 
so. In any case, with regard to individual life and growth 
there is hardly any other way. The ultimates of life are not 
objective measurable facts. They call for a different 
approach, because we are here dealing with a different order 
of facts. Let me give you an extreme example. Supposing 
Hitler had been my patient. Now I would have tried to find 
out the ‘seed’ in him, the seed from which his kind of megalo- 
matria and destructiveness had developed. It wouldn’t have 
been easy, but I believe if one went deep enough one would 
find the same seed, or life-principle, in all, in all things and 
beings. This answers your last question. A harmonising in 
terms of growth and of the many dimensions of the 
personality would be my idea of a balanced life. Or does this 
sound too academic and general ? You know what I mean.” 
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“I suppose I do. But let me ask you something else. 
Freud used to speak of the death instinct. What do you 
think of that ? Has man no immortality instinct as well ?" 

“As regards your last question, yes. In the sense that 
Immortality is a will to extend life, the organism and the 
personality. But the word or idea has acquired all kinds of 
metaphysical overtones. Sometimes the question arises if it 
is the immortality of a particular physical body or being, or, 
as in some religious systems, tlie persistence of the i>syche or 
the psychic factor. The details of the doctrine may differ, 
but there is something basic or analogous about the 
experience. And of course in order to be true, it must be 
more than a theory or a doctrine. An experince. As regards 
Freud and the death instinct, death is inherent or implied in 
the pleasure principle, which is all that Freud knew or 
seemed to care for. Now in all forms of pleasure, there must 
be*the limitation of time, by time. For what is pleasure but 
gratification in time ? That is, it suffers from momentariness. 
Now if you put all your stress on what is momentary you 
naturally cannot escape from the conclusion that the pleasure 
will end, that is die There is nothing wrong with pleasure. 
It is a fact of our vital being. But I like to believe, as you 
meant when you spoke of a dialogue with eternity, that there 
can also be a pleasure in the timeless, of the timele.ss, such as 
Vedantic psychology has always held. ‘By that renounced 
thou shouldst enjoy.’ Will you please repeat that Sanskrit 
phrase ? . . . Ah, yes. That is possible. The people who 
talked of these things knew what they were talking about. 
The ideal was also a realisable fact, at least for them it was. 
In Oriental thought or in mystical writing.si like The Cloud of 
Unknowing or in Meister Eckhart we come across similar 
ideas, expressions and experiences. Unfortunately, this is 
difficult for the, average Westerner, especially today. It is 
difficult for him to change his way of thinking and place it in 
the mystical context. The very suggestion frightens him 
and rouses all his rational fury. Here, then, is the problem : 
How to actualise, effectuate or communicate this change and 
the need for it ? That is the problem. For you cannot com- 
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municate these truths by voting or by talking, as they are 
trying to do it in the U. N., for instance. And advertisement, 
or propaganda, is of course just helpless. It can manipulate 
the surfaces of our being but is defenceless against the 
depths. The change must come from within and we must 
desire it first/’ 

“Talking of Freud, is civilization a cause and another 
name for instinctual dissatisfaction ? Or can instincts be 
sublimated ?” 

“In terms of what Freud thought about instincts the 
conclusion is inevitable. Freud thought of instincts in purely 
animal terms, confined to man’s lower nature. The conflict 
which is here implied between the psyche and society is part 
of 19th-century romanticism. None of the modern thinkers 
think that way. Not even the most important of ancient 
thinkers. In depth p.sychology, in Plato, in Aristotle, in 
Jung, man’s instincts are looked upon as social and capable 
of adaptation. The^' are meaningful and part of a wider 
pattern. It is the business of life and education to help the 
pattern and not to break it. There is no culture without 
sublimation.’’ 

“Then would you say that the work of an agency like the 
U N. or the s(‘hool in a community is mainly psychological ? 

“Yes, of course. Ultimately, yes. 1 was interested in 
reading an excerpt in World Today about someone very popu- 
lar at present in India. What’s the name I forget. T 
must get my Indian names straight. The man, Gandhi’s suc- 
c-essor, who walks alx)ut the countryside, collecting and giv- 
ing away free land to the peasantry. Yes, Vinoba Bhave He 
is reported to have said somewhere that today ix:>litics and 
religion are both out of date. The things that matter today 
are science and spirituality. Now, that’s very time I d(jubt 
if Gandhi would have said that. Religion and politics are 
things to argue about and this is what hap^ns most of the 
time in the U. N. — argument, endless argument.” 

“To which the Indian contribution a la Krishna Menon 
is often not negligible,” added my friend who had often 
heard that fallen fire-eater at Security Council debates 
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“Oh yes/’ replied tlie doctor with a ready sniile: 
“Indians are not poor in polemics. Goodness, no. Com- 
pounded with an English education the result can be astound- 
ing. But to go back. The problem for us is — how can we 
meet the real task of undei'standing and communication, tliat 
is, how are we to draw the level of our dialogue to a more 
fundamental awareness than the ix>litical jx3sition of a party 
or government or mere political expediency ? Let me give 
you an example. American Aid is generally known to have 
tailed. Why ? The answer, which may not be i)alalable to 
the American people, is that our one criterion is money, which 
is a purely external measure Because of this sometimes even 
Americans cannot communicate with each other, what to 
speak of others belonging to another culture, and with 
another set of values. A few can, l)ul then tiiey iwc not the 
people in power, anywhere. As our advertisei's once put it : 
Diamonds are a girl’s iiest friend That may hc‘ so.” added 
the doctor with a quasi-lUiddhi t .-.null*, “hut I am afraul it is 
true only of a certain kind of girl To be truthful or clfective 
we must reach or actuali.se a level of awareness where Reality 
IS directly experience<l Those who lwu do that have a w^ay 
of c’ommunicaling, non-di.scursi\ idy, if you like” 

Then after a slight pause he w'ent on “All positions of 
power aie transitoiy and usually selfish That is why it may 
lx.' imixirtant one day to have an international body for the 
whole w’oi'ld The L N it.self cannot hold a permanent 
status ([iLO. We need .some kind of central Intelligence if the 
race is to go ahead. But in order to make this real we would 
first need a p.sychological change, a revolution in our ways of 
thinking and ])eing Are w^e ready ?” 

The answer was obviou.s and none too cheerful 
So I changcxl the topic ‘‘What is the relation between 
religion and psycholog^^ and ethics 

“Well, I can s|)eak only from my own feelings about what 
psychology is or ought to be B.syc-hology, as 1 understand it, 
has to contribute in a tangible way ti.) a personal religion. 
And by a person I of cour.se mean one educated in the modern 
way and the modern world. That is our starting point. For 
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t]ios6 who c&n accspt or function within the older framework 
the problem does not exist. They can do without psychology. 
For me the great value of modem p^chology is that it makes 
possible for us to have inner meaningful experiences apart 
from any doctrinal allegiance or adherence. In fact, I would 
say that psychology as we know it is a transitional pheno- 
menon. It is there because we don’t have what we ought to 
have. When you catch the fish you throw the net away. 
But, of course, I wouldn’t like to be thrown out of my work,” 
added the doctor with a light laugh. 

There was no immediate fear of that, we readily 
reassured him. “In what way can depth psychology help in 
the integration of the personality ?” we continued our query. 

“Well, that is the whole question, I would say !” 
exclaimed the doctor. “You asked me to relax,” he pointed 
an accusing finger at me, “but with such a question how can 
I do that ? Well, again, by providing new ways, concepts 
and disciplines by which modern man can arrive at the 
awareness and use of his various dimensions or magnitudes, 
the lost traditional ways, depth psychology provides or tries 
to provide a path to Reality that meets the criteria of the 
modern man and the modern point of view.” 

This had the familiar Jungian ring. “But will this not 
involve metaphysics of some sort ?” 

“Yes, but what’s wrong with that, seeing that it is 
inevitable ? But today the old distinction between physics 
and metaphysics is fast disappearing. The more sophis- 
ticated physicists no longer make that distinction. Again, of 
course, everything depends, or will depend, on whether the 
modern man’s experience is unitary or fragmentary.” 

“Did you know,” I told him, “that in India the highest 
knowledge, or knowledge of the Self, used to be called 
Ekavidya, the knowledge of the One or the knowledge that 
unites different aspects of self or reality ?” 

“No, I didn’t. But I am not surprised to hear it.” 

“You must be familiar with yoga. What do you think 
of it ? In what way can it help us in our present crisis ?” 

“Well, there I have questions to ask ! No, I don’t know 
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much of it, and my first question would be : How far has 
yoga, as we have come to know it, to do with a si>ecial cul- 
ture complex ? and how far is it universal and modifiable ? 
I think we must find new ways of the spirit, new hypotheses 
and new practices, to get the old knowledge and technique. 
That is, we must translate them into our own terms, in terms 
of our present-day experience. Otherwise we shall be suffer- 
ing from a kind of form fetish and be contenL to repeat rather 
than advance. The basic truth is no doubt one, but it must 
be renewable in modern terms, that is in other than the 
accustomed and accredited terms.*' 

“Supposing w'e said that yoga is the archetype of depth 
psychology ?" 

‘T suppose you very well could. In fact, Jung did hint 
at a kind of alliance. Only, we would not like to be com- 
mitted to all the paraphernalia or inessentials. Of course I 
speak as one who has not undergone any si>ecific discipline 
and you should not give too much value to what I say. By 
the way," he added in a lighter vein, “did I tell you of the 
Indian lady who had gone to Jung for treatment ? Ah, now 
I have an Eastern psyche, thought Jung, who had never had 
an Indian patient so far. But at the end of the treatment he 
only said : 'Only an English schoolmistress !’ You see, she 
was an emancipated woman, from Delhi or Bombay maybe, 
with all the problems of masculinity and modernization, more 
familiar with the modern West than with the ancient East." 

“Don't we know the type ? Of such is the kingdom, the 
culture of our cities," said Sengupta with a tolerant smile. 

“Do you believe in holiness ?" I continued. “And how 
do you relate it with your special discipline ?" 

“Again, I am not an expert on the subject. But isn't 
holiness, as we understand it, another culture idea ? As a 
particular idea, or way of expression, belonging to a parti- 
cular period or*people, as a thing of the past, I do not think 
it is either available or even necessary to us today. That is, 
it has to be put over and re-defined. We have to renew and 
speak of it in new terms and in a new context. If by holiness 
you mean spiritual capacity, such as Meister Eckhart meant. 
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I accept it, though not, as I have said just now, in its old, 
familiar, traditional forms only. If there is to be holiness 
for us, it must be a new kind of holiness.” 

(Was the doctor an existentialist? Yes, “holist and 
existential”.) 

“Do you believe in other levels of awareness or conscious- 
ness ? How does one reach these levels ?” 

“I do believe. But how does one reach these levels ? I 
don't know. The difficulty, I would say, is that the reaching 
is really not to be attempted deliberately, in the sense of a 
mechanical know-how. I am afraid a good deal of yoga falls 
under this category, of following old principles and practices 
without full understanding of what is involved in the process. 
Of course a man has to make some effort, even continued 
effort, because of certain aboriginal inheritances and resis- 
tances in his being or make-up. Hence all these disciplines, 
these austerities or tapasyi as you may say. When the 
resistance has been got rid of, the effort also can stop.” 

“The yoga of no yoga, in fact.” 

“Precisely. This is so even in therapeutics. The real 
healing comes through a spiritual capacity in the patient to 
profit. It is not : Take this medicine, cure guaranteed. 
The way to achieve awarness is, I would say, through 
awareness itself.” 

“The Self is to be won through the Self,” I added, quoting 
the Gita. 

“Yes, one goes along the whole process. It is a kind of 
psychic evocation, evocare. . . .” 

That, I told him, was the heart of the Aurobindian yoga 
too. And I quoted : 


But for such vast spiritual change to be/ 

Out of the mystic cavern in man's heart 
The heavenly Psyche must put off her veil 
And step Into common nature’s crowded rooms 
And stand uncovered in that natuie’s front 
And rule its thoughts and fill the body and life. 
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“One of tJie reasons why I haven’t read Sri Auroblndo 
very carefully,” conceded Dr. Progoff most generously, “is 
that I might lose all my originality.” 

“Do you see any hope for man ? And in what 
direction ?” I shot my last question. 

“Well, I do feel hope, unless of course we are all blown 
off. The main hope lies in the fact that when and where peo- 
ples of different cultures and iwints of view come together 
sooner or later they realise that individual doctrines and ways 
of life can be set in a total perspective and thus lose their 
separate minutiae. That where basic and fundamental quali- 
ties, such as make up man's essential nature, are concerned 
differences give way and you are brought past argument. 
That is the level where we really meet — on common ground, 
ot common experience and shared attitudes. About outer, 
inessential things one can argue, discuss, fight. Not where 
the deeper communion has been established. Today such a 
communion of peoples has become possible, even inevitable. 
It is up to us to make it real and enduring. I feel the levels 
of communication are deeping. I feel this with respect to 
even the Communist countries. When the political traumas 
are over, even the socialist states will be faced with basic 
human questions and qualities, and we may have another 
Dostoevsky or a Doctor Zhivago. This points to happier, in 
the end identical aims. Of course this cannot come about 
without much pain and suffering. That is the inevitable 
price of growth. But I don’t despair. We might yet conquer 
time through time, as you might say." 

The doctor looked at his watch. We understood. 

“Beyond time, beyond timelessness,” I whispered. 

Dr. Progoff.only smiled. 

Our one hour was over. Soon we stepped out and 
merged into New York’s afternoon rush and roar. But at the 
back of our minds, out of the depths, sang another music, 
of daring and discovery. Walking down the New World’s 
noisy traffic we felt what Arnold had known before and 
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expressed so well. 

But often, in the world's most crowded streets. 

But often in the din of strife. 

There rises an unspeakable desire 
After the knowledge of our buried life, 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 
In tracking our true, original course ; 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heart that beats 

So wild, BO deep in us, to know 

Whence our thoughts come and where they go. 

And many a man in his own breast then delves, 

But deep enough, alas, none ever mines. . . . 

Only—but this is rare — (sometimes) 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in our breast 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again : 

The eye sinks Inward, and the heart lies plain. 

And what we mean, we say, and what we would, we know, 
A man becomes aware of his life's flow, 

And hears its winding murmur, Bind he sees 
The meadows where it glides, the sun, the bree2e. 


Shall we ever? 



WHAT THE THUNDER SAID 


Geologists and anthropologists have different yardsticks for 
measuring and classifying the ages of the world and of human 
culture. Revolutionaries and nationalists regularly revise 
the calendar and re-write history. When people (if they 
survive) look back (in anger?) on this absurd age of ours 
what single event or date is likely to stand out? There is 
one and only one answer to that. Nuclear fission or, more 
simply, the Atom Bomb will be that answer, and provide the 
great divide. 

Since the fateful morning of 1945 in the Arizona deserts, 
and later over Nippon, when the message of the bomb was 
heard in all its horrendous splendour, history has not stood 
still. As the first bomb burst Robert Oppenheimer— later to 
be convicted of Un-American Activity— the overall director 
of the Operation, quoted, with fear and trembling and amaze- 
ment, the Bhagavad Gita (XI, 12) : Dibi surya-sahasrasya 
bhaved yugaduthhita yadi bhah sadrishi sa syadbhasastasya 
Mahatman, were a thousand suns to explode suddenly in the 
sky, their brilliance would approximate to the glory of the 
sight. He also let fall an uneasy thought, a kind of mea 
culpa for the scientific brotherhood responsible for the reifica- 
tion. The physicist, he said, had touched sin. It is a fright- 
ful thought that the otherwise paternal pacifist, Albert 
Einstein, a victim of Nazi anti-Semitism, should have 
triggered this development. 

The thunderclap heard that day on the Arizona bad 
lands has gone round the world. The great debate, crisis of 
choice and conscience is still on, and will be so for some time. 
But, who knows, the explosion, the loss of life and the 
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shadow of racial suicide was meant not so much to scare us 
(Russell, Schweitzer, Mumford et al) to death as to provide 
a revision of goals and assumptions, a breakthrough — to a 
new and re-constituted psyche and society, purged by the fire 
bath, the shock therapy. The nuclear weapon is a S3nnbol 
and its significance must be grasped. Many minds, in all 
parts of the world, have been engaged in deciphering the code 
— this Riddle of the Sphinx brought uptodate. 

A look at some of the reflections can be an education in 
awareness. 

On the intellectual plane its implications are quite 
different from the popular view. Two of the continuing 
assumptions of science have been : control and manipulation 
of Nature and making life easy ; and as a guide to the Nature 
of Things. But, as the wise have been quick to notice, the 
first premise no longer holds because a force can hardly^ be 
said to be under control when it threatens to destroy all 
civilization and, possibly, all life. The second assumption is 
also not tenable because the physical universe and its ways 
have turned out to be different from what had so far been con- 
fidently assumed. In any case, the materialist hypothesis is 
as good as gone. As Joseph Wood Krutch has pointed out, 
“If a city is destroyed because , a small group of men were 
ready to proceed on the assumption that E=MC2, then we are 
willing to grant that matter and energy are Tcally convertible. 
That is, what is material at one moment may become, in an 
instant, not material at all. The metaphysical consequence, 
if we survive to enjoy them, may be salutary as well as 
immeasurable.” 

The imminence of nuclear Nirvana has brought forth 
other salutary and searching suggestions. For instance, it 
has forced W. H. Auden to draw up what might be called 
Four Timely Noble Truths. First, the bomb has destroyed, 
at a stroke, the easy faith in automatic Progress, that curious 
self-deception of post-Renaissance man. Secondly, it has 
emphasized that the laws of ethics are like the laws of physics, 
that is we can defy but not break them. Thirdly, it has now 
become necessary (under threat of extinction) to love my 
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neighbour as myself. Fourthly, the time has come when we 
must treat Nature not as a slave but as a partner. 

These are the thoughts of a poet, the voice of life. 
Others have spelt the message in different terms, educational 
and international. The atom, which “knows no race or 
nationality” could be used, we are told, for Peace, To lift the 
world's economic level”. The late Dr. Bhaba believed that a 
widespread atomic industry in the world would necessitate an 
international society. Frightened into good sense ? Some- 
thing in that , but such changes rarely last and do not go 
deep enough. 

That the possession of the atom bomb or nuclear know- 
ledge involves far-reaching political and social consequences 
has not escaped attention. Since 1945 our pace has grown 
faster, and we must be able and willing to change our ways 
and institutions, while there is time. In Atoms and People 
Lipps points out : “The rapid advance of scientific thought 
has projected mankind into an alien world where tempera- 
tures are measured in millions of degrees and pressures in 
millions of atmospheres. Man can survive in this violent 
world only by a similarly spectacular progress in socdal and 
political wisdom.” Almost immediately after the flash over 
Hiroshima The New Yorker (August 18, 1945), a paper 
usually given over to frivolities, wrote : “Political plans for 
the new world, as shaped by statesmen, are not fantastic 
enough. The only conceivable way to catch up with atomic 
energy is with political energy directed to a universal 
structure.” 

Other, more profound, consequences and conclusions are 
no doubt possible. Some of these were worked out by the 
late Teilhard de Chardin in his book, The Future of Man, 
To him it appeared that the jinn which man's own hand had 
loosed had its effect on the soul itself. The atomic stockpile 
might as well be a holocaust of vestigal samskaras. As he put 
it : "By the liberation of atomic energy on a massive scale, 
and for the first time, man has not only changed the face of 
the earth ; he has, by the very act set in motion at the heart 
of his own being a long chain of reactions which, in the brief 
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8a* ot an explosion ol noatter, taa made 
least a new being hitherto unknown to himself. ^ The 
destmctive potential of the atom is but a mirror to i^n s own 
furv and mire. The law of psychic compensaUon, d la Jung, 
might lead to a quite opposite resulb-of a discover or r^ 
diiovery, of man’s lost or hidden creative potential. -Hie 
state of “psychic disarray” which the atomic shock has 
induced forces us to a crisis and a choice where both conflict 
and solution will have to be operated by other means and on 
a different level. Briefly, to use Western myth figures, the 
choice is between the Promethean and Faustian spirit, the 
spirit of love and the spirit of force. In Indian terms, one 
might say it is a choice between Nilkantha, the blue-throated 
ascetic who drank up the poison thrown up by the Churning 
of the Ocean (of Matter?), and Tandava, the danse macabre 
of Shiva. Perhaps the atom “plague” can be cured only by a 
recourse to the Atman. The release of atomic energy calls for 
a corresponding release of charity which, according to Oxford 
anthropologist Marett, is the only true index of human 
progress. This the world will one day know, if it is capable 
of learning, and getting over the dilemma of its desperate, 
disproportionate development : intellectual giant, moral rol»t. 

The enhanced sense of power brings its own corrective 


and induces a change of plan in our strategy. The victory 
over physical Nature needs to be matched by a similar victory 
over self, by some appropriate samyama or tapasya, self- 
control or spiritual-energising. Fantastic ? The alternative 


is too dreadful to contemplate. 

After the famous sunrise in Arizona man not only can 
but must co-operate with his own becoming. Also the fact 
that the researches were necessarily conducted by a large 
group goes only to show that “in this as in other fields nothing 
in the universe can resist the converging energies of a 
sufficient number of minds sufficiently grouped and 
organised”, that the spirit of collective sadhana is the need 
of the hour. The moral is clear : thanks to the thunder 
(Da Datta Dayadhvam, give, sympathise, control) there 
now exists in each of us a man whose mind has been opened 
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to the meaning, the responsibility and the aspirations of his 
cosmic function in the universe, a man, that is to say, who, 
whether he likes it or not, has been transformed into another 
man, in his very depths. That is, if we care the Atomic Age. 
could be not an age of mutual and total disaster but of union 
in research — in reality and human development Such a 
research would be possible only in a cathartic framework, in 
calm of mind all passion spent. The final effect of the light 
cast by the atomic fire might illumine the over-riding question 
of the ultimate end of human evolution — mahamanav or 
atmohanojanah, superman or suicide ? 

In exploding the atom we took our first bite at the fruit 
of the great discovery, says de Chardin, and this was enough 
for a taste to enter our mouths that can never be washed 
away : the taste for super-creativeness. Could the Abyss be 
also a way towards the Heights ? The way down is the 
way up ? 



THE INTELLECTUAL 

AN INDIAN VIEW 


In one of his early novels, Those Barren Leaves, a Huxley 
character asks a question and himself provides a characteris- 
tic, cynical answer. Question ; On what condition can I 
live a life of contentment ? Answer : On the condition that 
you do not think. Why should this be so ? Perhaps because 
to think is to differ. Is it also to suffer : where but to think 
is to be full of sorrow ? Was Satan the first rebel an<t 
intellectual, the original outsider whose punishment fitted 
the crime ? Is free or rational thinking a heresy and a 
temptation or is it a necessity in our total becoming ? What 
is the role of reason in nature, society and history ? What 
has the intellectual done and been like, what are his motive 
and function that we should ask these questions ? Luckily, 
we do not have to wait for an answer, for the intellectual is 
his own publicity agent. In a sense the whole of modern 
civilization, with its problems no less than achievements, is 
his extended image, at once his shame and glory. He is both 
our hero and the villain of the piece. 

Thinker, wise man, Man Thinking, as Emerson called 
him, or manomaya purusha as we might call him, is not a new 
thing. Such thinkers have existed in every culture and coun- 
try, even, to believe the anthropologists, in primitive societies. 
How then are we to distinguish the Pew from the older type 
of thinkers ? By their characteristic features*, rather the 
characteristic feature. The older thinkers had, or thought 
they had, some kind of overall faith, in a moral, cosmic or 

Kennedy Memorial Lecture, The Indo-Ameiican Society, Calcutta, 
1965. 
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transcendant order. Very often this faith would he reflected 
in the social order or milieu, to which the thinker, ■ priest, 
magician, brahmin, belonged. By contrast, the modem 
thinker, the intellectual, does not belong. He is 'anti’ and 
alone. For quite some time every man has not only been his 
own priest but also a professor of ethics. Its logical conse- 
quence has been that settled state of anarchy which we know 
so well but do not know how to get rid of. The modern intel- 
lectual accepts nothing on trust, __except his proud and neces- 
sary faith in reason and individuality. He exists because he 
thinks, rather because he doubts. At times little better than 
a propagandist of culture or social and political agitator, he 
is the protagonist of the modem order of ideas, including the 
Idea of Progress. He represents the breakthrough from the 
mediaeval to the modem times. How did this close connec- 
tion between intellectual theories and social and political 
revolution come about ? History will tell, especially modem 
European history. 

The intellectual, as we know him today, is indeed a 
modem avatar, and his western origin need not be denied. In 
his present form his origin hardly goes back beyond the 
French Revolution. The French philosophes began as deter- 
mined enemies of the ancien regime and its ancillary, the 
dogmas and privileges of the established Church. Voltaire's 
Ecrasez I’infame, the infamy must be destroyed, is a classac 
statement of the iconoclast attitude of the Enlightenment 
towards the Establishment. It was essentially a Declaration 
of the Independence of Reason, the highest developed faculty 
of man at his present point of evolution, as an Indian thinker 
has described it. As against an outmoded hierarchy the 
intellectual’s natural regard for democracy (where one indivi- 
dual is as good as another) and socialism (where, theoreti- 
cally at least, there is equal opportunity for all) is under- 
standable. Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth century 
intellectuals everywhere — our own Nehru included — inclined 
towards the Left. In a Godless universe this was the only 
God, of Reason and Revolution. Here the role of the 
Russian intelligentzia is revealing. As an article in 
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Encounter put it : “The word intelligentzia' which essen- 
tially denotes 'free professions’, soon acquired undertones of 
opposition to the rOgime. No member of the Intelligentzia 
could be a supporter of the rOgime, and no convinced sup- 
porter of the regime could be considered as a member of the 
intelligentzia.” It is a matter of history that the American, 
French and Russian revolutions have been the work, largely, 
of dissatisfied intellectuals, thinkers and artists, members of 
‘free professions’ and ‘writers in arms’. The struggle for the 
Indian independence brings the some evidence. The growing 
alienation of the thinker from the administration is one of the 
unhappy features of India today.* 

Chafing under an unjust and irrational system, the intel- 
lectuals everywhere dreamed of a new, streamlined order, 
utopia without tears. Ideology and utopia are close cousins. 
Sometimes to the passion for reform and revolution, the 
dream of quick perfection, was added a conspiratorial note. 
In his Anatomy of Revolution Crane Brinton has shown how 
in order to achieve their laudable ends theorists and idealists 
have frequently been driven to adopt means that are far from 
open or ethical. Also, an added agony, if and when the 
revolution gets going the mechanism of control tends to go 
out of their hands, and the intellectuals soon find that they, 
even they, are being led rather than leading, that they have 
to toe the Party line. It is an uncomfortable position which 
has caused them much heartsearching. Whether they admit 
it or not, they know that they have but changed one dogma, 
one Authority, for another. In other words, the Divine Right 
to be wrong has been transferred from the crowned heads to 
the leaders of the Almighty Party. In every dictatorship, 
that logical end of the curve of reason, large-scale revisionism 
and heresy-hunting has been the order of the day. It has not 
spared former leaders, as the successive de-bunking of Stalin 
and Khruschev, once colossi now dust and ashes, will show. 
The dramatics of dialectics have turned freedom into its exact 
opposite, a slavery far worse than any tyrant of the past ever 

• Recently reviewing' “Twenty Years of Independence** a member of 

the Judiciary arrives at the sad conclusion : “The intellectual Is nowhere.*’ 
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desired or had the power to impose. The triumph of abstract 
doctrines has spelled disaster for the individual. The 
doctrinaire distorts experience. As Lewis Mumford has 
repeatedly told us, The fallaqr of systems is a very general 
one. As he sees it, since the seventeenth century we have 
been living in an age of system-makers and, what is worse, 
system-appliers. But reason and science can only mechanize 
and standardize. Man must be on guard, warn the voices, 
like Gabriel Marcel and Rabindranath Tagore, against the 
indiscriminate application of abstractions to life, the terrible 
tendency towards what some American sociologists call 
Thingification. In a strictly run Soviet, that land of purges 
and brianwashings, these critics would have no chance of air- 
ing their views. In fact, they would run the risk of being 
‘liquidated’ or done away with. The Hitlerian boast about 
socializing the souls of the citizens was based on an 
intellectual suicide or slaughter.* 

In spite of his enthusiasm, and achievement in the non- 
human fields, the intellectual has had a perplexed, unhappy 
career, for ever haunted by a paradox or series of paradoxes. 
In the western democracies despair has mounted high and 
many intellectuals have seen their early dreams turn into 
nightmare. (Post-independent India is no exception.) As a 
result groups and individuals have plunged straight Into over- 
subtle philosophies of anxiety and nothingness. The intel- 
lectual, once so certain of himself, so proud of his powers of 
analysis and prediction, now lives for the most part on the 
edge of the abyss. For many an intellectual to be or not to be 
a Communist seems to be the only question. The narrowing of 
choice is a measure of his shrinking universe. 

Apart from his undoubted success in the non-human 
realms the question of the intellectual’s role in society isi part 
of a wider problem, the problem of leadership and participa- 
tion. The philosophers, thought Marx, had so far inter- 
preted the world. It was left to the intellectual and the revo- 


♦ That In this he was aided by a few brilliant but irresponsible^ 
misguided thinkers only adds to the tragedy. 
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lutionary— in Marxes dictionary the two were synonyms— to 
change the world. But Marx apart, the world^s attitude 
towards the pure thinker — and the pure thinker, it may be 
added, tends to move away from life — has been ambivalent : 
a mixture of contempt and admiration. Men of affairs are 
congenitally suspicious of the thinking tribe, the lean and 
hungry look of those who think too much. Anti-intellectuals, 
which include such redoubtable figures as the Duke of 
Wellington, Winston Churchill and Napoleon, have expressed 
their open dislike of the class as a whole. The Iron Duke 
referred to the intellectuals as ''a scribbling set”. In a telling 
phrase Churchill called the communists and their fellow- 
travellers as “a gang df ruthless and bloody mjinded 
professors”. Napoleon’s objection stemmed after he had turned 
himself Emperor and virtually betrayed the Revolution. He 
feared and hated the intellectuals — tyrants always do — and 
called them '‘foolish ideologues”, who wanted to try their* 
new-fangled egalitarian theories and mess up evei’ything, and 
about whose loyalty he could never be sure. When Hitler 
came to power the Putsch or purge began with the universi- 
ties. One of its immediate consequences was that America 
gained Albert Einstein and the atom bomb was on its way. 

The passionate espousal of political causes by intellectuals 
has its critics, even within the fold. Practical matters are 
not the concern of philosophy, that was Hegel’s view, how 
serious one does not know. In his once, famous tract for the 
times, La Trahison des Clercs, Julien Benda had described 
this concern with politics and practical matters as a betrayal 
of the intellectual’s true profession or svadharrna. The clcrc, 
by which he meant something like the brahmin, is, by defini- 
tion, "above the battle”. As Benda put it : "That class of 
men whom I shall des^ignate as the ‘clercs’, by which term I 
shall mean ail those whose activity is essentially not the 
pursuit of practical aims.” Perhaps every society needs 
them. And yet theorists like St. Simon or Comte, who could 
not order their own lives, loved to plan the life of generations 
to come. On the contrary, examples of deliberate detachment 
from the life and problems of the people are not wanting. 
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Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, Pascal, 
Kepler, Newton, Pasteur, among others. Did not Goethe him- 
self say : Let us leave politics to the diplomats and soldiers ? 
Browning's Grammarian thought the same : Leave Now to 
apes, Man has for ever. 

Some, however, insist that the intellectual ought to 
involve himself in the life of the moment and the group. 
Theory has to be tested in life. As a matter of fact they have 
often participated, or interfered, with startling results.* 
Lenin's WhaVs To Be Done ? deals virtually with methods of 
training intellectuals as professional revolutionaries. The 
‘'coffee-house intellectual" can change roles. Trotsky, for 
instance (though in the end he had to lose before the less 
intellectual Stalin). But it has been iK>inted out that if and 
when intellectuals take part in politics they do so as men and 
not as artists or thinker's. "The artist (as artist) does not 
fight." Like Ck)ya he practises his art amid the canons in 
Madrid. Or, like Tagore, resolves "to sing of the jasmine in 
front of the roar of battle". 

But what about Krishna, who argued metaphysics on the 
battlefield, but proved himself to be a champion of the active 
life, active but non-attached ? This is an idea or solution 
which does not seem to have struck either the supporters of 
intellectual involvement or transcendence. Here, in the wis- 
dom of the Gita, is a simple and enduring solution which the 
intellectuals of the world could learn many times over from 
India or the Great Tradition now so much in abeyance every- 
where. As Russell Kirk has pointed out, Freedom is the 
absence of desire, including, ono might add, the desire of the 
fruit of one’s action, anasakti. The insight is as much a part 
of Christian, Stoic as of the Indian tradition, a tradition which 
the modern intellectual cannot, rather will not accept or 
understand. .The reason is simple. For him ideas or, what 
is worse, partial ideas have become interests. In the words 
of Sri Aurobindo, "As others are subject to the tyranny of 

• In the cautionary words of Eric Hoffer, much of the turmoil of our 
time may be due to the fact that in many parts of the world Intellectuals 
have become men of action. 
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their interests, prejudices, instincts or passions, so the intel- 
lectual is subject to the tyranny of ideas. Indeed, he turns 
these into interests.” An interested party is neither free nor 
can it become an agent of freedom. 

Talking of India, if spiritual tradition is to be trusted, her 
ancient Wise Men, the Rishis, were men of insight rather than 
intellectuals. And why were they not intellectuals ? Because 
they did not overrate the role of reason or intellect in under- 
standing reality. They kept it in place as a necessary and sub- 
ordinate function, useful and indispensable, but unable by 
itself to arrive at either a full knowledge of the world or of 
self, powerful in studying a range of processes but helpless in 
understanding purposes and in the end perhaps creating more 
problems than it knows how to solve. The ancients were 
careful enough to draw a distinction between the Higher and 
Lower Knowledge, between the knowledge of things and the 
knowledge of self. This does not mean, as is too readily 
assumed, that they were indifferent to human concerns or 
were kind of pessimists. On the contrary they were, in 
their own way, revolutionaries and optimists. The revolu- 
tion that they proposed, and no doubt practised, is the ulti- 
mate revolution that any self-conscious culture or individual 
can propose to itself. It is an advice which agrees at heart 
with what the statue of Apollo in Louvre had told Rilke : 
Change your life. Be enraptured with the flame within. 
Between this Change from Within and Change from With- 
out (to use an old distinction) lies the long and melancholy 
history of a heresy and error of judgment which calls itself 
modern civilization. Creating a perfect world with imperfect, 
untransformed individuals has been the intellectual’s peren- 
nial error and disappointment which the wise have, wisely, 
spared themselves. 

Throughout Indian history or tradition we have examples 
of outstanding thinkers who cannot yet be called intellectuals 
and who might be unwilling to be so classified. What about 
Adi Shankara, Swami Vivekananda, or Sri Aurobindo ? Are 
they intellectuals ? And are they better or worse ? Obviously 
they are not intellectuals if by that term is meant one who has 
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an unqualified faith in the supremacy of reason, that opiate 
of the intellectual. The-plain fact is, in the Indian View of 
Life reality is more and other than rational. According to 
this view, ‘‘the rational or intellectual man is not the least 
and highest ideal of manhood nor would a rational society be 
the last and highest expression of an aggregate human life, — 
unless indeed we give to the word, ‘reason', a wider meaning 
than any it now possesses". That is, in order to qualify to 
be an intellectual an Indian may have to scrap his one 
national tradition or attitude, that reality is more than an 
intellectual proposition or an object of analysis.* This, we 
repeat, is not to denigrate the role of reason. Only we must 
not be carried away by its exclusive claims and methods of 
operation. Long before Bergson the Indian thinkers knew 
I'eason was the helper, reason is the bar. 

To sum up : the intellectual is a modern avatar and marks 
the transition from the mediaeval to the modern world-view, 
scientific and utilitarian. A product of the Age of Reason, 
the intellectual began by setting his teeth against all forms 
of Faith and Authority, ecclesiastical and social, and ended 
with a heartless Organisation Man and Brave New World or 
Walden Two. Reason prompted him to question all accepted 
truths and dogmas (except, alas, the dogma of reason) ; it also 
prompted him to participate, if not lead, mass movements and 
large-scale revolutions throughout the world. But, the ques- 
tion seems unavoidable, did he at any time reprc.sent the 
people ? Was he ever its chosen leader ? Or was he but 
seeking power and self-expression for him.self and his like ? 
Was the cry of a classless society, which few today take 
seriously, an empty slogan, a necessary myth ? His quarrel 
with Authority, was that too anything more than a form of 
veiled rivalry, a rationalization of resentment, in which the 
middle class, from which most intellectuals come anyway, was 
trying to wrest power for itself and dominate the social scene ? 

The motivation of the intellectual, it is clear, is not above 
suspicion. For a fact, there have been plenty of turncoats 

• It is true such men exist, among them some will known “unknown 
Indians”. The less said 1 
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among the tribe. The ruling group knows this quite well and 
the continuous seduction of talent by the Establishment goes 
on unabated. In all countries intellectuals have been lured 
into the lush labyrinth of administratjion and, if lucky, into 
the ministry itself. “The higher they raise their brow, the 
lower they bend their knee.” It is better to be not too specific. 

So me intellectuals are no doubt opportunists. But the 
genuine variety is also there, and not merely the more plenti- 
ful and bothersome pseudo-intellectual. And if and when 
revolution, that pet child of the intellectual, succeeds ? What 
then ? In most cases Disillusionment, with a capital ‘D’. This 
is part of the romantic agony. As one of them recollected it in 
anything but tranquillity : 

We poets in our youth begin in gladness 

But thereof comes in the end despondency and gloom. 

• 

Due to some strange miscalculation or rift between ends and 
means the passage from the imagined ideal to the actual be- 
comes a painful reality. And then the intellectuals go into 
exile or self-exile, are silenced or commit suicide. Or else they 
loudly publicise their loss of faith and books like The God That 
Failed begin to be best-sellers. Such literature of disillusion- 
ment has become a stock in trade and includes illustrious 
names like Bertrand Russell, Ignazio Silone, Stephen Spender, 
Simone Weil and others. A new Dante would find their 
example useful. The modern intellectuals surely deserve a 
reserved seat in Purgatorio, gullible idealists chasing the 
will-o’-the-wisp and getting bogged. 

But, as we have seen, in the traditional view (so little 
understood by the crude conservatives) the true thinker is or 
supposed to be free from local and temporal interests,^ '‘above 
the battle”. This does not mean that he is ineffective but 
that he employs other means. The revolution that the true 
thinker, as constrasted with the modern intellectual, proposes 
begins with the individual rather than with large masses. It 
is a movement from within without. This means that for 
the artist and thinker there is no authority other than his own 
incorruptible conscience, even if that conscience should err 
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or give wrong advice. The intellectual cannot sell or sub- 
ordinate his intellect, sacrifice it at the altar of a party, coun- 
try or particular interest. His loyalties are wider, if not 
impersonal. The honest thinker will judge every issue on its 
independent merit, he will also have the humility to admit 
the limits of reason. It is impossible for him to be exclusively 
Left or Right. As Orwell saw it, today it is perhaps a bad 
sign in a writer if he is not suspected of reactionary tenden- 
cies, just as previously it was a bad sign if he was not 
suspected of Communist sympathies. The wheel has come 
full circle. The true intellectual finds it hard to accept any 
master, old or new. According to Camus, ''The tyrranaes of 
today are improved, they do not admit of silence or neutrality. 
One has to take a stand, be either for or against. In that case, 
I am against.” This makes the intellectual a permanent one- 
nian Member of the Opposition, an unenviable role in the 
best of times. Is the intellectual a modem version of the 
Wandering Jew and suffering the badge of the tribe ? Or is he 
the Peter Pan of revolution ? In qither case, freedom is as far 
from Moscow as from Rome. 

From a slightly different, but to us familiar, point of view 
we might say that the intellectual tends to forget that the 
rational image of man and reality is fragmentary and pro- 
visional. Also, that without a purification of the will, the 
intellect is never a safe guide, at any rate not in dealing with 
human affairs. In the words of Shelley, our calculations have 
outrun our conception, we have eaten more than we can 
digest. (The Tree of Atomic Knowledge?) In words that 
Sri Ramakrishna might approve, the intellectual might have 
buddhi, intellect, perhaps more than is good for him, but he 
does not have shuddhabuddhi, an intellect purified of 
passions.* Must, then, the tragedy of Dr. Faustus repeat itself, 
on a cosmic scale, before we learn ? Experience keeps a costly 

• See "‘The hardest thing in! the world for the Intellectual to learn Is 
that he cannot do everything by means of his great talents and gifts. 
He must submit to Grace. And, Grace, like the words of a great tearher, 
is griven only at the moment the receiver is ready for it, neither sooner 
nor later.'" Margaret Rudd, The Divided Image ^ p. 221. How long It 
will take the Intellectual, not necessarily a heretic, to arrive at the 
"moment" or turning point is anybody's guess. 

17 
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school, but fools, including intellectual fools, will leam in 
no other. 

In the words of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the new world 
can be achieved only by those who are moved by great ideals ; 
what is wanted is not knowledge but charity. After all, the 
greatest progress is a progress in charity. Years back 
Mahatma Gandhi had been asked by an American missionary 
what he considered to be the most dangerous sign of the times. 
The hard-heartedness of the modern thinkers, was the 
Mahatma’s brief but pointed answer. 

Such wisdom, insight or charity as we have tried to out- 
line, it was not possible to do more, cannot be imposed or col- 
lectivized. It has to be learnt by each, alone. The thinker 
is essentially lonely. Erasmus est pro se, Eirasmus stands 
alone. This has interesting consequences. In spite of their 
democratic disclaimers these lonely thinkers, “highbrows” or 
“messianic bohemians”, often carry a tinge of the aristocrat 
about them. Plato’s God, it has been noticed, was busy with 
geometric problems, an esoteric activity in which the majority 
has little interest or ability. Carrying cards, waving flags or 
going Red can easily become a pose, a status symbol even. 

Such pleasant foibles apart, the intellectual, a lonely 6lite, 
would seem to owe no allegiance to any outside authority 
except truth as he sees or understands it. That, one might 
say, is both his beginning and end. The intellectual is not a 
class or a specialist, he really represents an attitude, he is one 
who keeps, or hopes to keep, the world safe for sanity. Who 
can deny the worth of his presence? Without him, the 
“scavenger of history”, our modern world would cease to be. 
The Prometheus of our progress, even his opposition, his 
passionate faith in system, can be creative. It can break 
moulds, if not make new ones. His errors are no less instruc- 
tive than the few occasions when he has been proved to be 
right. All in all it is hard to deny the values and disvalues 
for which he has been held equally responsible. 

A creature of contemporary history, perhaps a passing 
phase, the danger of the intellectual’s presence, his ruthless 
criticism and larger loyalty, are needed for social advance and 
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awareness, for “those claims of remote posterity which cons- 
titute the last appeal of the religion of humanity”. Without 
him we would all rot. With all his errors and excesses the 
intellectual bears witness to the secret struggle of countl^ 
human beings carrying on the anxious enterprise of living 
under the awful modern conditions and, more than that, to 
the ethics of infinite and mysterious obligations from on high, 
to use William James’ words. May be he works within a 
vicious circle, of self-imposed limitations. But as the wise have 
always known, reason by itself cannot long maintain the race 
in its progress. In that case, the intellectual’s salvation lies in 
ceasing to be an intellectual. But if we cannot set a laurel on 
his brow, there is no need to write his epitaph in a hurry. Not 
so soon at any rate. He has perhaps further to go, more mis- 
takes to make, more to learn as well as offer. The intellect, 
after all, is a stage and not the summit. But in our longing 
Tor the summit we are not allowed to leave or leap over any 
stage. Even when we say a final ‘Farewell’ to the intellec- 
tual something of him will remain in the upward journey, the 
gift of a clarified intellect in the service of that which is more 
than the intellect. Had, it is true, the intellectual been more 
intelligent if not wise, not merely a barbarian of the intellect, 
he would perhaps not have been an intellectual. But it is 
better to be more than an intellectual and not less. 
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Die Eule der Minerva beginnt ihren Flug erst mit der 
einbrechenden Daemmerung, when the shades of night gather, 
the owls of Minerva fly. Four of these stuffed owls : Kierke- 
gaard, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche and Kafka still haunt the 
mid-twentieth century. Modern history has amply borne out 
their uncanny insights, their premonitions and predicaments. 
If in retrospect these seers of Nihilism — ‘‘the total bankruptcy 
towards which the whole of Europe seems to be heading’ — 
appear less as doctors and more as symptoms of di.sease that 
precisely may be their function. Not only representative 
men but scapegoats, not saviours but scourges. Which 
.society does not need them ? 

Rather romantically, the lot has been compared to the 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. It is a flattering but false 
image. Too agonised and broken, basically uncertain and 
chaotic, to be the stuff of which culture heroes are made, the 
quartet sings like banshee, like voices of doom of Western 
European Angst which has become another name for the 
state of man today. Part of their pathos and meaning is to 
be found in their very imix)tent rage or overdone melancholy 
(“my sadness is my castle,” said Kierkegaard, but without 
learning charity), in the cruel fact that, without positive and 
socially shared values, there is no way out. A mutation of 
romantic malaise, their message remains largely negative 
May lx; that is all that our disinherited minds can hope for ; 
over the bridge of sighs to eternity, as one of them has said. 

In his lifetime Kierkegaard, /o?is el origo of the 
existential stream or strategy, was not only derided but 
nearly completely misunderstood. A figure of fun, his 
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cartoons appeared regularly in the Danish papers. Even 
street children jeered at him, and shouted : Either-Or, Either- 
Or. The middle class saw in him an avowed enemy of their 
settled ways, the Hans Andersen faiiy tale world which was 
all that they knew or wanted to know. And since Kierke- 
gaard rejected both their control and scx^urity, the Church 
and the State were equally suspicious of his slightest move. 
His motive and strategy went unnoticed. So little do iXK)ple 
understand me that they will not even undersUmd my 
complaint that they do not understand me, wrote the 
miserable penscur. 

He didn’t make it easy for them either. For instance, 
he harboured contiadictions (“I too have both the tragic and 
the comic in me,” he wrote), and spcx.aalize<i in a kind of 
indirect communication, evocative rather than expository, 
provocative rather than philosophically cogent. His doctoral 
thesis had been on the Concept of Irony It was a concept 
to which his writings were a lively witness. The result wa.s 
only to be expected : ”1 am witty and jicojile laugh — but I 
c-ry ” 

Early in life Kierkegaard had seen the dilTerence between 
alternate ways of living and he had drawn his fateful distinc- 
tion : Either /Or. He had distinguished, a little too sharply, 
among the Aesthetic, the Ethical and the Religious Ways. 
He did not C(Uisider their possible reconciliation and himselt 
never quite outgrew the first. The analysis of Mozart’s Don 
Juan (in part echoed by Bernard Shaw) was drawn finin a 
side of his tempeiament which he revealed in Difiry of a 
Seducer. The mystery of his breaking off an engagement to 
R-egina Olsen has not been fully solved What was the 
'‘thorn in the flesh” that he talked of — lus father’s sexual 
irregularity or some lapse of his own ? We shall never 
know. But like Don Juan he too knew the utlimate boredom 
and despair, the unreality, that lies in wait for every hedonist. 
Rut, another of tho.se paradoxes that is part of life, the 
hedonist carried a puritan within his wounded brea.st. None 
.so angry with the aesthete as the aesthete himself. Or why 
else did Plato, the most poetical of philosophers, turn out the 
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poets from his ideal republic ? But their respective motives 
were different and mark the ancient from the modern ways 
of thinking and being. Kierkegaard who took upon himself 
the task of being a Christian in spite of the Church, 
condemned the poet’s self-absorption in his art. Prom the 
Christian point of view and in spite of all aesthetics, wrote 
Kierkegaard, any poet’s existence ' is a sin, viz., that one 
occupies oneself with God and truth only in one’s imagina- 
tion instead of experiencing both existentially. Plato’s ukase 
had been based on the doctrine or Idea of Essence, Kierke- 
gaard’s on the experience of Existenz. In between lie 
centuries of displacement of interest and emphasis. 

Withal Kierkegaard was an ethicist, a champion of the 
streneous life, but solo. To exist as human being means, 
according to him, to exist ethically. That is, a life not only 
of decision but of action, engage, as the later French phrase 
has it. Essentially a lonely and agonised figure, Kierkegaard 
despised pure or abstract thinking, detested The Life 
Theoretic. He is, thus, not an intellectual. Pure thinking, 
he thought, was a phantom, a form of betrayal. According to 
Kierkegaard, God does not think, He creates. That is, the 
logic of faith or the Creator’s faith as we may call it, differs 
from the logic of the sciences, of philosophy and analysis. 
Hence Kierkegaard’s lifelong castigation of systems such as 
Hegel’s which pretended to cut the complexio oppositoriuniy 
the complex mystery of the reality of opposites, into the neat 
platitudes of all-too-human dialectics. All the same Kierke- 
gaard was not the anti-intellectual (‘‘quack, quack”) that 
he has sometimes been made out to be. What he did was to 
emphasize the inadequacy of reason as a guide to faith. 
Not for him the celebrated Consolations of Philosophy. 
Kierkegaard should, thus, be distinguished from those 
members of schools of modern Existential philosophy which 
have erected huge systems even while protesting against it. 
For himself — and how to be himself was one of his obsessions 
— he preferred a Leap in the Dark, an austere, characteristic 
choice by the individual face to face with God, without any 
intermediary. God without Church or, in his own words. 
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“reintroducing Christianity into Christendom'*, such was his 
self-apix>inted task. Another Protestant. 

Here perhaps we touch upon the heart of the matter. In 
an age of cheerless conformity, or what appeared to him as 
such, Kierkegaard’s quest was for a real encounter with 
religious experience. Lonely and persecuted, his life is a 
search for What It Is To Be A Christian. But as he saw or 
knew it, “One can be a Christian only in opposition.*' That 
is, when everybody becomes a bland, card-carrying Christian 
Christianity declines. What about the Church ? Here 
Kierkegaard’s views were less than charitable. The Church 
had become a walking parody, a business enterprise, engaged 
in what mediaeval Indian saints called dharmavanipja, 
trading in religion, salvation-pedlars. Today's young 
minister, wrote Kierkegaard in a well-planted example, is not 
a seeker of the Absolute, but for a safe clerical iX)sition. (He 
himself had turned down a church offer.) 

A year before his death he said : “Why do we no longer 
see the contradiction between Christianity’s nature as 
])olemical and the State's essence ?“ Opinion will differ 
whether polemic is a characteristic of Christianity. But 
consistent in life as in death, Kierkegaard refused the last 
sacrament at the hands of a state official. 

For himself he preferred irony to exposition. Fear and 
Trembling, Sickness Unto Death, Exercises in Christianity 
and other works are less logical expositions than bitter, at 
times morbid attacks by the stricken deer. He described his 
writings as a form of 'revenge’. The story of a parson whose 
sermon had deeply affected his audience is typical. Accord- 
ing to Kierkegaard the parson consoles the disconsolate 
audience thus : “Don’t cry, my children. There is still a 
chance that it is not all true.’’ 

Such was the cryptic and challenging Kierkegaard, a 
sophisticated Savonarola, whose rediscovery has been an 
incalculable influence, for good and wor.se, on crisis 
literature and crisis theology. 

An unsettled, epileptic, abysmal character, Dostoevsky 
knew of the things of which he wrote. His Memoirs of the 
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House of the Dead was based on his experience in a Siberian 
prison. Characteristically he discovered among the criminals, 
thieves and murderers, ‘‘deep, strong, wonderful natures, 
wonderful people^’. More telling and traumatic was his last- 
minute reprieve, a cold December morning of 1849, from 
hanging. He never got over the shock of that mock trial. 

Most of his writings deal with extreme situations, over- 
hung with a sense of uncontrollable passion, a sense of 
primitive conflict as well as sudden moments of truth or 
vision — of Christ, Church and Mother Russia. 

Dostoevsky is not a safe or easy author, abounding in 
technical flaws easy to detect. Not unware of these formal 
failings he wrote in self-defence : “I want to express certain 
ideas even if the artistic factors of my work are lost.'' One 
of the chief ideas that he intensely believed in and wanted to 
express was the uniqueness of the Russian psyche and 
destiny. His Pushkin address contained a frank statement df 
his pan-Slavic faith. The Russian psyche as it revealed itself 
in his novels was often neither normal nor pleasing. One 
characteristic carried over from book to book was their loud 
and public self-analysis, a colossal confessional. In The 
Possessed (chap. XXVIII) the characters were “less speaking 
than shouting at each other", shouting each others’ secrets. 
In The Idiot (chap. XIV) fairly sophisticated characters 
engage in a frightful, and fascinating, confession game. How 
to explain this ? Possibly because they are parvenus to 
consciousness and cannot bear the burden. These faults and 
cracks in the psychic armour are evidence of inner dislocation 
and upheaval. But these are our possible portraits, the real I, 
w^hich men hide from themselves, “the raany-tongued chaos 
of consciousness". 

Also a good portion of his characters appear to be out- 
castes, in whom corruption alternates with bursts of moral 
insight and greatness, even saintliness, an* untraditional 
version of the Eliotian formula : horror, boredom and glory. 
Dostoevsky's technique, confused rather than consistent, does 
not deal with well-arranged plots. But in spite of such 
incorherence, perhaps because of it, through some sixth 
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sense operating intermittently, he can lay bare the naked 
hiiman soul, the "underground man” as few authors can. 
His appalling gallery of men and women — in whom, as 
Berdyaev points out, “a chasm opened in the depths of man 
himself, and therein God and Heaven, the Devil and Hell are 
revealed anew” — is a psychotic and spectral world. The 
question of identity, of schizophrenia which looms so large 
in the modem world, crisscrosses the pages of Dostoevsky. 
We meet, without surprise, an innocent prostitute like Sonia 
Samanovna and a saintly adulteress like Sonia Andreisvena, 
and an athetist Cardinal of the Church. The triumph is that 
these characters, with an immense “leisure for chaos”, are 
more than wooden moral allegories. They have enough 
substance in them to disturb us into an uninhibited 
encounter with self, with hidden dimensions of our 
personality. 

* There is no doubt something raw and ridiculous, violent 
and disturbing, “tragico-fanta.stic”, about these characters 
and their sometime absurd situations. The hero of The 
Dream of a Ridiculotcs Man wishes to commit suicide Ijecause 
he has treated a child unkindly. Aloysha seeks spiritual 
sustenance from Father Zo.s.sima before going to Greshenka, 
with dubious intentions, but who in the end finds back hi.s 
faith in God through her. The Second Coming as presente<l 
by the Grand Inquisitor is startling, partly because that is 
how it might happen and we do not wish to admit it. 

The new interest in Dostoevsky is not hard to explain. 
He foreshadowed the collapse of bourgeois values ; also the 
coming of the new science, or pseudo-.science of psycho- 
analysis (though Freud is reiwrted to have been allergic to 
him) ; he is close to the new aesthetics and new modes oi 
perception which have brought back into favour painters like 
El Greco, Bosch, Gruenewald and Rouault. In his hands 
saints and sinners hurly-burly till it is hard to say Who’s 
Who. Enacted on the brink of death or moral collapse, the 
novels hint, impressively, at the Fall of Man. (Resurrection, 
no less.) Above all, they are swept by apocalyptic storms : 
“This antheap, without a Church and Christianity. . . . The 
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fourth estate is rising, it will smash the door/' The idea, it 
may be pointed out, was echoed by Swami Vivekananda who 
of course drew a somewhat different moral. Dostoevsky 
anticipated many of the features of our unhappy times. 
Dictatorship, if not of the proletariat, is indicated by the 
Grand Inquisitor to Ivan Karmazov. There is a passage in 
The Possessed which prefigures the myth of the State : 
‘‘Then we shall give them the quite humble happiness of 
weak creatures sucli as they are by nature. ..... The most 
painful secrets of their conscience, all, they will bring to us 
and we shall have an answer to all.” More simply, 
Dostoevsky seemed to sum up the history of human destitu- 
tion and the chaotic quest for salvation that lacerates every 
human soul, now and always. Behind the parade of Reason 
and Culture he saw the naked creature, the Emperor’s clothes 
of the Enlightenment, its utter soul-lessness. “We all, we 
all are empty,” says a character in The Possessed, speaking 
for all of us. 

A good deal of Dostoevsky's fury was directed against 
Europe whose end, he felt and wished, was near. Only Rus- 
sia and her people had the strength to survive and forge 
ahead. This is a brand of pan-Slavism vastly different from 
Turgenev’s, who looked upon his countrymen as boors and 
barbarians. Dostoevsky did not put faith in the middle class 
or the intelligentzia (who now spend their time writing 
theses on him) but the people, the viuhjik. In this he was 
not entirely wrong but he was not entirely right either. He 
certainly did not foresee the direction that the USSR would 
take, the Godless collective, even if one of his character had 
uncannily observed that “A Russian Revolution will unfail- 
Ih^gly start with atheism”. It is another irony or paradox 
of Dostoevsky’s character that though he spoke mystically of 
the soil and of Holy Russia — “Kiss the earth,” .says the Elder 
Zossima to Aloysha — he himself was a city man, a novelist 
of duality because of leading a double life. 

The brilliant young student and professor (at twenty- 
six), son of a pastor, coming from a gut burglicher (solid 
middle class) background and brought up by solicitious 
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women Nietzsche turned against all that and much else with 
savage fury. Hurling defiance at European society and 
history, he illustrates “How to Philosophize with a Hammer”. 
A rhapsodic rather than an academic critic, his earliest work, 
The Birth oj Tragedy, interpreted Greek art and drama Cl la 
Schopenhauer, whose idea of an irrational Will in nature 
appealed to young Nietzsche. The book, while it strayed 
beyond aesthetics and classical philology, emphasized the 
difference between the Apollonian and Dionysian elements, 
showed a frank pi'eferencc for the latter. In philosophy 
Nietzsche was not a rationalist and lookeil uvon Socrates as 
the ruin of the age and of the spirit of philosophy. His 
affinities were with the pre-Socratic school, especially with 
Heraclitus. His own life supplie<l the necessaiy powder : 
“Always I have written my works with my whole body and 
life, I do not know what is meant by intellectual problems.” 
Sick and solitary, he wove his dreams and denunciations in 
course of his long mountain walks, the demented Rishi of a 
ruined world. It is a crucial fact, he wrote de profundis, 
that the spirit prefers to descend upon the sick and suffering. 
Perhaps so, but not to heal 

Through his succc.ssive volumes, Jhnnart AlUToo Human, 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, Beyond Good and Evil, Gencaology 
oj MoraU, Nietzsche caiaied on a I’cstless attack against 
convention, his “revaluation of values”. There is .something 
frenetic and fragmentary about his output or outbursts. But 
apart from a monotonously rauc'ous tone, he can be how 
tonic ! His evocative, explosive essays were less systematic 
philosophy and more an assortment of agonised ai)peal. 
Master (sometime servant) of language, of provocative, if 
perverse, ideas his books, especially Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
revealed a far-flung influence One of the War (I) aims of 
the Allies had. been : Nietz.sche. This is not so surprising 
when one knows that during World War I the Gorman 
soldiers usually carried two books : The New Testament and 
Thus Spake Zarathustra , the newer testament. 

What is the gospel according to the newer testament ? 
Elementary : God is dead ! This apparently silly notion or 
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bad joke, which he chronically and copiously annotated, 
turned out to be a convenient slogan. One has only to 
connect it with Nietzsche's pronounced anti-Jewish, anti- 
Christian tirade. He vituperated the Christian ethic of 
poverty and humility, called it a slave morality, Sklavenreli- 
gion, which had sapi)ed the vitality of the Northern races. 
The New Testament he dismissed as '‘the gospel of a 
completely ignoble species of men". The search for a 
Northern avatar fastened for a time on Richard Wagner, a 
colourful, corybantic personality. But the hero revealed his 
feet of clay and, after a stormy battle, the two parted 
company. But Nietzsche went on preaching the Dark God, 
whose mouthpiece he had become. Indeed, he proclaimed 
himself as a successor of the god whose death the had covered 
as a self-appointed special representative. ‘*How shall we, 
the murderers of all murderers, comfort ourselves ? . . . Must 
not ourselves become gods simply to seem worthy of it 
The wish was not granted. During his last illness, when his 
mental balance was completely gone, he would sometime sign 
his letters as “Crucified Christ". The history of ideas has 
fewer ironies, or illustration of hubris, more telling. 

Intensely individual, Nietzsche was vigorously anti-State. 
To that extent his resurrection by the Nazi and Fascist gangs 
misses the point. He was, in fact, a Hero-Worshipper. But 
since the existing supply was not to his liking, he framed one 
of his own, in terms of the future, the Superman 
iUbermeusch) , or Asura brought uptodate. He was one of 
the few who had seen, and welcomed, the coming of the Big 
Brother, even if he had read him all wrong. The Big Brother 
would not be an aristocrat, as Nietzsche had hoped, but a boor. 
Not a saviour but a grave-digger. Nietzsche's aristocratic 
anarchism spelt itself in other ways too, in terms of Higher 
History, a projection of his tortured mind. He delighted in 
destroying, at least in visions of destruction. “We ought to 
desire the anarchical collapse of the whole of our civilization," 
he said, sincerely. In frenzied language he celebrated the 
advent of Nihilism : **What I relate is the history of the next 
two centuries. I describe what is coming, what no longer 
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can come differently ' the advent of nihilism”. His descrip- 
tion of the Nihilist fits him well, as one “who judges the world 
as it exists that it should not be, whereas he says of the world 
as it ought to be that it does not exist". A great Duller. 

A demon rather than a demi-god, his restitution among 
the Nazis and Fascists is easy to understand. But by reject- 
ing all existing mores and in trying to build from the scratch 
he exemplifies, “more vividly, than any, the existentialist 
truth that a philosopher who tries to make himself representa- 
tive and seriously builds himself a habitation to sujt his own 
intimate needs does not offer a home to others but may 
enormously enrich the resources out of which others build 
for their own convenience and dignity”. He is a lesson, 
though perhaps not the lesson that he would have liked to 
preach. Alone and unloved, he forgot that his hymns to Will 
to Power were but compensations of a gnawing fear, a weak 
m*an’s cry and camouflage. His followers have had their 
innings but, as Bertand Russell has hinted, we may hope that 
it is coming quickly to a close. 

The rise of Franz Kafka, and his niche in the 
contemporary pantheon, is an augury. It underlines the 
hopelessness and passivity which mark modem society and 
consciousness. It is an interpretation of life as a tale told by 
an idiot but without sound and fury. Foremost among the 
unheroic prognosticians of doom, Kafka clicked with the post- 
war (he died in 1924) mood of overall depression. Please 
treat me as a dream, he had told his friend and biographer, 
Max Brod. Not a dream, but a nightmare. 

Theme, tone and technique are of a piece. In Metamor- 
phosis the main character quietly turns into an insect, “some 
monstrous kind of vermin, a large cockroach”. How does It 
feel ? Not bad. Only a “slight sorrow,” we are told. In 
The Burrow another short story, a man becomes an animal. 
In The Penal Code the officer-in-charge expatiates on new 
instruments of torture. But the victims do not know in what 
their crime consists. Instead of Crime and Punishment we 
have punishment without crime, a further refinement. K — 
(we never know his full name, perhaps the anonymity is an 
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allegory, Thou art That), the sad hero of The Trial never 
learns what his crime, if any, might be. He undergoes a 
mock trial (but with all laughter strictly verboten) in a dark 
room. In the end he is taken away and decapitated. Just 
before dying he adds a brief afterthought or summing up : 
“Like a dog,” he says. In The Castle the visitor never sees 
his Invisible Master who has appointed him a land surveyor. 
There is only a mysterious broken laughter at the other end 
of the telephone, but mostly and, above all, an icy silence. 
As for the village ( the populace ? ) and the Castle ( the 
Establishment ? ) there seems to be no communication, none. 
In the end K — aligns himself with a family not subject to the 
Invisible Master and his mysterious kingdom. That is, he 
remains, throughout, an outsider. The Hunter Gracchus 
who has died long ago cannot leave the world. The one 
common factor in all these weird, listless tales, is that no one 
participtes in life. Which is another way of saying that this 
is not life worth living. Is that what Kafka means to say in 
these prose odes to melancholy ? 

There are even more fantastic stories or tales of humour- 
less humour in which a mouse worries, a dog investigates life 
and the dead arise. As Gunthers Anders has noted, Kafka’s 
stories are like animal fables. Yes, but with a difference. 
The difference is that in Kafka all humanity and human 
assumptions have ceased to exist. The older animal fables or 
bestiaries, such as Aesop’s or La Fontaine’s, were impregnated 
with human values, values which were accepted or openly 
recommended. Here, except the hands that wrote these tales, 
grotesque and masochistic, there is nothing even remotely 
human, not even by implication. And that, precisely, is the 
point, is what makes them superb symbols of a segment, if 
not the whole, of modern living. For instance, the mock 
trial seems to anticipate, down to the last detail, the policy of 
liquidation pursued by dictatorships. The Trial describes 
the uniform of the Nazi storm troopers. The Penal Code is 
an advance handout of concentration camps. 

The moral of it all is : there is no moral or physical order. 
It is all Absurd, something of a bad dream or a nightmare. 
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There is nowhere any trace of choice or resistance in this 
sub-ethical puppet universe, which yet conveys an unnamed 
sense of guilt and pathos. It is a godless universe in which 
the only relationship possible is that of victim or executioner. 

The absence of hope, or any palliative purpose, has 
been held to be part of Kafka's supreme honesty, symbol of 
achievement. It may one day turn out to be a sign of inferior 
or heretic vision. The Kafka universe is lonely and cheer- 
less, in which there is neither forgiveness nor hop>e of 
ressurrection. It is amazing how without being a thinker or 
a rebel, Kafka has succeeded uniquely in rendering a state of 
moral exhaustion that has been implicit in the meaningless, 
modern scientific or police state. But it is all a mute and 
muted agony, he sees no happy ending and, what is worse, 
no meaning of suffering. 

That surely gives one pause. Critics have looked for 
theology in these loaded stories and their undercurrent of 
gtplt and that totally Other God, in all of which they have 
tried to trace his Jewish heritage. At its simplest, thwlogy 
apart, Kafka is the land surveyor of a culture in which God is 
dead. 

His influence, open and pervasive, on a sizeable section of 
modern writers is undeniable. The metamorphosis, into an 
insect, of Gregor Samsa, the salesman hero of a commercial 
civilisation, has its echoes elsewhere : in Anouilh's PUces 
Noires and Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesvian. But 
perhaps his most explicit symbol is the story of the Couriers, 
m which men were given the choice to live as king or as 
couriers. Men preferred to be couriers, that is to live with- 
out inner freedom and res}X)nsibility. But if men were ever 
to choose differently, that is choose to be free, the impotent 
Kafka universe would shatter and his role need to be 
considerably revalued. 

What is th^ sum and substance of these four eminent 
outsiders, these mightly end-products of a dying civilisation 
and their searing and strained versions of reality ? Though 
mostly unknown to each other, they bear a kind of kinship. 
But are they merely symptoms of disease or something else ? 
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What Russell says about one of5 them is true of all four ; If 
he is a mere symptom, the disease must be very widespread 
in the modem world. 

In their different ways all four authors are eschatological, 
even if none seems to believe in a faiiy-tale triumph of good 
over evil. On the contrary, they spoke the truth as they had 
found it, the truth that hurts (perhaps because it is 
incomplete) . Also they seem to be better equipped to define 
the human crisis than to suggest remedies. Their function is 
primarily negative. Dostoevsky and Nietzsche did now and 
then, on the wings of agony, rise to sudden splendour, but 
Kierkegaard and Kafka are not moral visionaries in that 
sense. 

It is not surprising that all of them suffered from 
contemporary neglect and their untimely opinions and 
revelations had to wait for recognition. Their criticism, 
veiled or direct, was too cruel to be relished by the age. 
Abhorring sham, they themselves were not above eccentricity, 
theatricality and other quirks of the creative ugly duckling. 
Kierkegaard accused the Church of his time for having 
debased the deity, made a fool of God. Dostoevsky revealed 
the thousand demons that lurked in the human soul. 
Nietzsche found both the bourgeois and the Christian world 
stupid and un-manly. Kafka saw a society without sanc- 
tions, wholly given over to evil and the anti-human, which is 
another name for the scientific and the welfare state. In all 
this man has become a useless passion. 

Solitary and disillusioned, their relation to the country of 
their origin and its culture remains ambivalent. Their real 
habitat was in the country of the mind, the future, which 
spells itself as our present. All had given up the profession 
for which he had been trained ; Kierkegaard as pastor, 
Dostoevsky for the military, Nietzsche as classical philologist, 
Kafka as jurist and official. Each suffered from the feeling 
of being unloved, perhaps the greatest privation for the 
sensitive. There is little happiness in their world, private 
or creative. All were frustrated in their relation to women 
and, no wonder, lack normal charity and rootedness. 
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Nietzsche wrote of The Joyfvl Wisdom. In vain. He was 
happy only when mad. The lonely man, who is the tragic 
man, is invariably the man who loves life dearly — ^which is 
to say, the joyful man, Thomas Wolfe has written. That 
may be true of “God’s Lonely Man”, but not of these exiles 
from heaven and home. 

Strangely, each had a passion for confession. And what 
they confessed was crisis and confusion, gloom and dark 
despair of the spirit. Kierkegaard and Kafka wrote Diaries. 
Dostoevsky’s projected autobiographical The Life of a Great 
Sinner was never completed, but his life and works were 
fairly complimentary. Nietzsche, “self-knower and self- 
executioner’’ (and tiuth to tell, self-betrayer), lays bare his 
soul in a series of searching corrosive correspondence till 
insanity overtakes the heated brain. 

All were city men, the city which would be the first to 
reveal the collapse of industrial society, which lives by frag- 
mentation of function and the dehumanization of the masses. 
Yet, however acute their analysis, it is intensely subjective 
and not to be counted as on par with scientific sociology. 
That is its strength and weakness. Kierkegaard sparked off 
a new thinking among the orthodox. More truly, he made 
the un-orthodox majority rethink their position with regard 
to orthodoxy. In emphasizing a lonely encounter with the 
Lord he sounds like a Hamletian Whitehead without the 
latter’s sophisticated serenity, that harvest of tragedy. 
Dostoevsky dramatized the duality in human nature, or 
history’s real cross in the tortured and corrupted conscience 
of man. Nietzsche shouted from the housetops his barbaric 
thought, in search of a new rule and ruler. In the process 
he perhaps energized error more than fertilized truth. Kafka 
provides a cool surgery on the soul-less patient, in the era of 
will-less, hope-less sub-men in a society which does not know 
what it lives by or for. 

Together the four provide — or fail to provide — ani answer 
to Andr« Malraux’s question ; Can man in the twentietl* 
(jgutury survive God’s death in the nineteenth ? As it is, 
their negations look more positive than anything that the age 

18 
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has supplied so fai'. And so, as alienists, they triumph. 
But if ever the genius of health and harmony, of normal 
vision were to return to an atomised and brutalised society, 
if ever the genius for fission were to mate with the genius for 
fusion, we might know them better and need them less-. The 
finest epitaph on these men and the movement they represent 
could be erected out of two stray remarks, made by Ivan 
Karmazov and by Nietzsche ; Who does not desire his father’s 
death ? and Which child has not had reason to be ashamed 
of his parents ? 
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These days we are all modernity-snobs And that creates 
problems. On his side the traditionalist is unwilling to yield 
an inch and shows no sign of accepting, or understanding the 
age, its problems and potentialities No wonder the conflict 
between Tradition and Modernity shows no signs of abating. 
In the tug-of-war between the Ancients and the Progressives 
perhaps both parties are in the wrong. 

' The problem, as it exists, is no doubt western in origin. 
But, then, how docs one di.stingui.sh the modern Surely it 
is not the same thing as being a contemixiraiy In that case 
we would all be modern, which is just not so. Is the Atom 
Bomb more modern than the cro.s.slx>w ? D. H. Lawrence 
than Khajuraho The Death's (as they at least claim) than 
Jesus Christ ? The major difference between the old and the 
new is perhaps not so much marked in the humanities as in 
the logic and practice of .science It is Rea.son and Science 
and their combinc'd product, Industrialism, that mark the 
Great Divide 

The .scientists are the prie.sts and magicians of the New 
Dispen.sation. And— contraiy to the traditional image of man 
— the Dispensation wouhl .seem to run as follows : the most 
imporUmt task to which the human mind may devote itself 
is the control of nature through technology (Bacon) ; Man 
may be completely understood if he is considered to be an 
animal (Hobbes) ; all animals, except man, are machines 
(Descartes) ; man also is an animal, therefore, a machine 
(Darwin) ; the human condition is determined not by 


Courtesy A I R., Bangalore, June 1967. 
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philosophy, religion or moral ideas but by economic factors 
(Marx). 

To bring the list uptodate we should add two more 
characteristics : that man is really or mostly a creature of 
unconscious drives, to repress which is dangerous, and that 
the taboos of civilization are undesirable (Freud) ; and 
finally, God being dead, as proof of our ultimate freklom, 
everything becomes possible, if not absurd (Existentialism) 

Thrown into such an emancipated, if emasculated and 
absurd universe, full of tension, complexity and uncertainty 
we have to make the most of it. Openly or by implication 
the modern order of ideas favours Reductionism, which is a 
way of explaining the higher — or what used to be considered 
as higher — in terms of the lower. Strictly speaking, 
modernity and the modern age are based on categorical con- 
fusions. The whole thing is a refinement of the profane 
point of view. Western man, as some of their own thinkers 
now tell us, has made an evil choice or series of false choices.' 
And now, willynilly, we have been drawn into their orbit. 
Theii- yesterday is our today. But is it necessaiy to repeat 
the process ? And is our situation quite the same as theirs ? 
Modern India revels in anachronism. We boast of synthesis, 
but what we really have is little other than co-existence. 
This we parade as the height of wisdom or toleration. But 
the inability or refusal to change, swiftly and permanently, 
our ways of life and thought, to repudiate the entire past and 
racial experience, in order to please the shadowy Time- 
Si)irit may admit of a more inward judgment. A too ready 
a.ssimilation or a radical transformation would have been a 
•sorry exchange, and would have profited neither us nor the 
lest of the world. What is required is a new synthesis 

T he meeting of the East and the West, or encounter 
between civilisations, to use Toynbee’s phrase, has produced 
results the end of which is not yet in sight Among the 
values of the nearly forgotten Indian Renaissance, three may 
he singled out. First, it brought about, in however limited 
o! imitative a manner, tho spirit of rational encuuiw 
Secondly, it introduced the modern temper in our dealing 
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with the past. Finally, it led us to revalue the past 
dispassionately. Its early mistakes are less important than 
its services in freeing us from an uncritical bondage to the 
past, however glorious ‘once upon a time'. Creativity is 
certainly not a matter of the past tense. That is but the 
nogtalgic fallacy. 

One thing is clear : no mere return to the ‘good old days' 
will serve our turn. That ways lies madness. Even the 
reactionaries know that in their heart of hearts. Modern 
conservatism has evolved its own technique, it lias called 
science to its aid, including the neglectcxi science of self and 
the hope of an integrated society, the recurring dream. 

As we have said before, the one single factor responsible 
for what is happening today is Industrialism and tlie 
philosophy of life that goes along with it ILs impact on the 
traditional codes and beliefs is obvious. Now it has reached 
tjie villages, the bedrock of the old order. Caste and the 
joint-family system, on which our rural economy was based, 
have gone or are going. Thanks to the community radio, the 
newspapers, the vocal opposition parties, the spiralling prices, 
the greater mobility of the population and such new institu- 
tions as the hotels, hostels, hospitals, restaurants, etc , tlie old 
taboos no longer opeiate The country yokel as well as the 

old womenfolk, keepers of our ancient ethos, are no longer 

content to accept Karma or Kismet as a valid explanation for 
their lot. There is also the undemiabU^ influences of 
Communism which is blatantly critical of whatc\cr is ‘tradi- 
tional’. Its ony tradition, one might say, is Revolution. 
Strangely, the Indian attitude is not .so much anti-.scientific 
as anti-materialist. After all, among the world religions 

Hinduism has been the least affected by the march of s/ic^nce. 
And this will be so so long as our sadhus, yogis and mystics 
and the S3"Stcm of spiritual di.sciplines continue to be there. 
While some look u|X)n these as the heart of Aryavarta others, 
more mcKlein, would like to remove these ailing organs. 


* Rather "likp ol<l kerosene lamps that smoko instead of inp lij^ht — 
not a pastime to he r< r onimended”. Ilya Ehrenbnrp, What / Ha'ie 
IjKin ned 
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mine oyster 


Which is the truer view ? And is a balanced view impossible ? 

That is, is there a way out, not only for India but for the 
world of which India is but a part ? How is this to be found ’ 
The need for fresh thinking must be the first step forward. 
It is perhaps a good sign that Mechanomorphism is about to 
end. With this let us hope will go the myth of the isplajed, 
competitive individuals, swayed by fears and, desires. The 
ethics of the lonely wolf must give place to a new 
personalized ethics. The sacrifice of the individual at the 
altar of an impersonal monster, the Almighty State, is a 
rather heavy price to pay for the privilege of living in a 
modern age. This change, from I-versus-you to I-We-Thou- 
and-All (Buber’s famous formula), will not, however, be 
brought about by machinery or institutional fiat, not from 
the outside. The change must come from within or not at 
all. The model of an inner or ultimate revolution calls for 
maturity and patience. May be in the long run we may havje 
to change our theory of causation. In any case, the laws of 
the physical sciences cannot be applied, ad lib, to the biologi- 
cal sciences, much less to specifically human values and 
concerns. As the metaphysics of modem science is now 
about to admit, it is necessary to realize that because some- 
thing is non-material it does not follow that it is unreal. In 
fact, the reverse is likely to be true. 

All these do not add up to a ban on science or a neglect 
of the outer forms or normal interests of life. Far from it. 
The higher balance between the outer and the inner, the 
past and the present, between science and spirituality, will 
itself call for the highest skill and wisdom. 

'This cannot be done by a retreat to the cave and renounc- 
ing the world. It calls for world-affirmation and Reverence 
for. Life, an awareness of both time and the timeless. We 
have no desire to give up the gains or the spirit of modern 
adventure. We wish to profit even by its tensions and 
complexities which shake us out of complacence, if nothing 
else. 'The real trouble with modernity is its myopia, its lack 
of perspective. 'Phis is what tradition at its best might 
provide. To give an example of the likely synthesis : it will 
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not be an abdication of action, but will be based on a 
purification of motive, a much harder thing. As Dag 
Hammerskjdld has shown, in our days the road to holiness 
lies through action. And what will be the inspiration of that 
action? Briefly, it will be a spiritual religion of humanity, 
the last and most neglected of the gospels of the French 
Revolution, fraternity. This no mechanism can manufacture 
or manipulate. You have to grow into it, recognise the need 
and truth of it. Here is a possible meeting-ground, for this 
is the heart of tradition as of modernity. 

Perhaps, behind the veil, it is towards something like 
this that we are moving or groping. Perhaps the quarrel 
between tradition and modernity is not all bad. What we 
need, to end the quarrel, is a revolutionary concept of tradi- 
tion, the Great Tradition beyond all the little traditions, 
1)eyond the little self-satisfied frozen systems, the pure 
distilled heritage of the past which is never wholly lost. 
Sanatana iva nitya mutanah, the eternal alone is ever new. 
A concern with tradition is not the same thing as to be 
dominated by the past. What Winston Churchill once said in 
a fateful hour of England’s history seems to be true of all 
history : “Of this I am quite sure that if we open a quarrel 
between the past and the present, we shall find that we have 
lost the future.’’ Or, as Sri Aurobindo sees it : "The traditions 
of the past are very great in their own place. . . but I do not 
see why we should merely repeat them and not go farther. . . . 
The great past should be followed by a greater future.’’ It 
is such a spirit of wise adventure that should guide us. To 
be true to both tradition and modernity is our task today. 
Neither the rabid old-timer nor the no less rabid futurist can 
help us. They are both simplifiers who avoid the agonies of 
choice and the need for balance which is another name for 
life today. 






In retxnspect. thie essays, spreaci 
over a period of years, seem to 
pursue a common theme : that 
under the surface, men are alike 
and life is holy. But the authoi' 
holds no brief for any particular 
system, country or culture, only for 
an attitude or experience, of inclu- 
sive affirmation. Commuting easily 
between two cultures, these sensi- 
tively written essays reveal a range 
of passion and deep concern, a sheer 
humanity and virtuosity which is 
one of the happier signs of the new 
writing in India, rooted in the 
perennial but watered by the 
modern world, anxious and divided. 


"•Mere la a.n Indlaj^ 3oortt,te8. fllUrifir the 
role of a to modern o\ilt\ire. 

Bohind hi«i atinRps la a. Rcnial aplrtt who 
retalna and Hope.** 


m. A.. Bunt 
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